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RUBBER 


in the 


Grinding Wheel Industry 


JOSEPH N. KUZMICK' 





EW people realize the com- 
mercial importance of the 
modern grinding wheel. 
This can readily be appreciated, 
as reliable estimates show that 
today’s $1,000 automobile would 
cost in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000 if it were not for the grind- 
ing wheel and automatic grinding 
machinery. Due to mass produc- 
tion and the development of 
highly specialized grinding ma- 
chinery the grinding wheel has 
been called upon for results 
which a decade ago seemed im- 
possible. Artificial abrasives 
have featured in this develop- 
ment, as the modern grinding 
wheel would be impossible with- 
out these materials. Although 
not generally known, rubber has 
played an important part in this 
gigantic industry, in the form of 
a hard rubber binder for the 
abrasive granules. 
Briefly, a grinding wheel con- 
sists of granular abrasive parti- 








aluminum, chilled iron, and also 
in grinding or cutting granite, 
marble, glass, etc. 

Silicon carbide (Si.C) is made 
in electric furnaces of the resis- 
tance type at a temperature of 
4,000°F. or 2,200°C. The fur- 
nace is charged with coke, sand, 
sawdust, and salt (sodium chlo- 
ride). Carbon is derived from the 
coke, and silicon from the sand, 
which unite to form silicon car- 
bide. The sawdust merely makes 
the mass porous for the escape 
of gas, and the sodium chloride 
acts as a purifying agent. 

Crystalline alumina (A103) 
is made in a furnace of the arc 
type at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 3,500°F. or 1,920°C. The 
furnace is charged with bauxite, 
which is fused and subsequently 
crystallizes. The pig of ore is then 
broken up, crushed, and graded. 

Of the several classes of grind- 
ing wheels in existence during the 
early days of wheel development, 








cles bonded together by an inor- 
ganic or organic bond such as 
vitrified clay or sodium silicate for the inorganic, and rubber, 
shellac, or phenol resinoids for the organic. The abrasives 
used are crystalline alumina for metals of high tensile 
strength, such as steel and its alloys; while silicon carbide is 
used for metals of low tensile strength, such as copper, 





1The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. Paper read before the New York Group, Rubber. Di- 
vision, A. C. S., May 22, 1930. Pubiication permitted by Ind. Eng. Chem. 


Briquette Testing Machine 


the rubber bond wheel was per- 
haps the one that gave the least 
promise of development as an efficient cutting medium in 
comparison with the clay bonded wheel. Notwithstanding its 
apparent disadvantages at the time, however, the rubber bond 
wheel has shown itself susceptible to development to a degree 
where it is now a formidable competitor of other types of 
grinding wheels. 

The early rubber bonded grinding wheel contained a large 
amount of rubber, and in conjunction with the poor quality 
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Mixing the Rubber and the Abrasive 


of the abrasive available at the time, its use resolved itself 
into a process of burning away a great deal of rubber to do 
comparatively little grinding, with the result that the odor of 
burning rubber was most generous. The one redeeming fea- 
ture was its high strength compared with the clay bonded 
wheel, permitting the use of much higher peripheral speeds 
without danger of bursting. 

Constant study and research have enabled the manufac- 
turer of rubber bonded grinding wheels to produce wheels 
of extremely fast cutting ability, with practically no odor of 
rubber, and still preserve their characteristic strength. 

Rubber bonded wheels now do a large variety of work, 
such as snagging the excess metal from steel castings with 
swing frame grinders, grind stands, and portable air tools. 


Cc Kilo- Total 





Wheel grams Metal 
Wear Per Re- Re 


Kilogram moved moved 


Usable of Metal Per  Kilo- 
Wheel Size Volume Removed Hour grams Type of Wheel 
457mm x 89mm x 5lmm_ 9,096cc 36.4cc 2.95 250 Vitrified clay 
bond, grit 14, 
grade R. 
610n x 76mm x 304mm 14,669cc 37.9cec 13.38 387 Rubber bond 


grit 14, grade 
12, 


Because of the fine finish obtainable with rubber wheels, 
they are almost universally used in the grinding of ball bear- 
ing races, flutes of taps and auger bits. The grinding of 
hammers, axes, saw gumming, table cutlery, etc., are a few 
more examples. 

Rubber bonded wheels now serve the granite industry in 
the form of cutting or slotting wheels. This is a new devel- 
opment which is rapidly replacing wheels bonded with shel- 
lac. This new, rubber bonded, granite-cutting wheel is so 
free cutting, vet strong and tough, that it is not uncommon 
to increase the depth of cut per pass as much as 500 per cent 
or 600 per cent as compared to wheels used heretofore. 


? 


Calendering Thin Wheel Stock 


Punch Press for Thin Wheels 


The foregoing figures show an actual comparison between 
a vitrified clay bond snagging wheel and a rubber bond snag- 
ging wheel. For approximately the same wheel wear, the 
rubber bond wheel shows an increase of more than 400 per 
cent in cutting ability. 

The compounding of the hard rubber base or bond, if not 
so prolific as the compounding of soft rubber, at least re- 
quires as much ingenuity, as the proper compound balance 
largely governs the strength and adaptability of the finished 
wheel to do the work for which it is intended. 

Generally, long milled rubber is to be preferred. Normally 
about 40 to 50 per cent of sulphur based on the rubber is 
required, but in special cases this will vary from 25 to 75 
per cent on the rubber. In the line of fillers, the oxides of 
metals are in the lead. Various softeners and emollients are 
used to good advantage, as a well plasticized base stock will 
have less tendency to crush the abrasive particles in the sub- 
sequent mixing operation. Owing to the long curing cycle 
a large percentage of compounds depends somewhat on inor- 
ganic accelerators. Certain special types, such as very thin 
slitting wheels which must be flexible yet tough and strong, 
call for judicious use of organic accelerators. 

Briefly, the manufacture of rubber bond wheels is as fol- 
lows: 

A sheet of compounded base stock of proper weight is laid 
in the pan beneath the rolls of a typical 2-roll mixer. A 
portion of a weighed quantity of abrasive of selected size is 
spread upon the sheet of base stock. The sheet is then 
folded over upon itself and passed through the rolls and 
allowed to drop into the pan. More abrasive is again spread 
upon the sheet and passed through the rolls. The remainder 
of the operation is a repetition of this, until all of the pre- 
determined weight of abrasive granules is homogeneously 
mixed with the rubber. 

In the manufacture of thin wheels the mixed batch is 
passed through the calender rolls, and the mixed sheet is re- 























Wheel Ready for Pressing 


Wheel After Pressing 


Wheels in Vulcanizing Molds 
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Steam Vulcanizer 


duced to the desired thickness from which the wheels are to 
be cut. Thin wheels are cut from this calendered sheet by 
means of a pneumatically operated punch press. Thicker 
wheels are cut out by a machine utilizing knives on a revolv- 
ing bar adjustable for different diameters. In the manufac- 
ture of thick wheels, the thickness of the mixed sheet is gov- 
erned by the spread of the mixing rolls. Due to the facility 
with which the material welds together under the influence 
of moderate heat and pressure, it is possible to make wheels 
of any desired thickness by superimposing any number of 
disks in a suitable mold and pressing them together in a 
hydraulic press at approximately 3,000 pounds per sq. in. 

The pressed wheels are now confined in special curing 
molds and stacked upon each other in readiness for vulcani- 
zation. Vulcanization is carried out in steam vulcanizers 
or in specially constructed gas ovens with fans provided for 
the recirculation of hot air. Wheels vulcanized in steam are 
usually more elastic than those vulcanized in hot air. The 
curing cycle is 12 to 16 hours at 330°F. or 166°C. 

The next step on the now-vulcanized wheels is that of 
dressing or truing. In this operation the wheels are brought 
to perfect roundness and the sides paralleled. This is ac- 
complished by the use of diamond set tools on specially 
constructed lathes. 

It can readily be appreciated that roll mixing as described 
has a tendency to shatter and dull a large percentage of the 


Wheel Being Trued on Lathe 


Speed Testing of Finished Wheel 


abrasive particles because of the crushing action of the rolls, 
resulting in a very dense and hard structure. Where ex- 
tremely fast cutting wheels are desirable, it is essential to 
have a porous structure and not shatter and dull the abra- 
sive particles. This can be accomplished by making a jell 
from the rubber base stock with a suitable solvent, such as 
benzol for example. The abrasive can then be mixed with 
this jell in a dough mixer, spread in molds of any desired 
size, and subsequently dried in a vacuum dryer to recover 
the solvent. The pressing and curing has been described. 

Peripheral speeds of 9,000 to 10,000 surface feet per min- 
ute are commonly employed where rubber bond wheels are 
used. Owing to this high operating speed, any flaws or de- 
fects in the wheels would mean a potential source of danger 
to the workman using them, due to the hazard of bursting. 
Therefore, a test of 50 per cent over operating speeds, or ap- 
proximately 15,000 surface feet per minute, is employed be- 
fore the wheels are released for shipment to the user. The 
radial stress increases as the square of the velocity, and it 
will be seen that this test imposes a strain on the wheel of 
more than 100 per cent over its operating speed. 

Factory laboratory control calls for routine testing and 
analysis of active ingredients. In connection with this work, 
standard figure-eight briquettes are molded from each batch 
of mixed material and are vulcanized with wheels made from 
that batch, resultant tensile strengths being recorded. 





Rubber Cushioning Railway Cars 


‘THE application of rubber for cushioning shocks and vi- 

brations is being extended to the running gear of rail- 
way cars, with marked improvement in the comfort of 
passengers. The shocks and jars that result from the contact 
of wheel treads and flanges with the rails are transmitted 
through the wheels and : 


plate. Thus in addition to preserving good resilience the 
cushion is preserved against distortion and wear and tear. 
Some of the points at which these cushions are applied 
are indicated in the accompanying group illustration. 
This illustration represents details of car truck construc- 
tion in each of which a 
rubber silencing pad is 





parts of the truck to the 
car underframe and 
body. The application 
of rubber to cushion the 
vibrations in passenger 
car running gear is re- 











indicated. 

A is a section through 
an axle journal box in 
which the rubber pad is 
boxed with a_ bearing 
plate upon which rests a 











vealed by recently issued 
patents." 

The rubber cushion 
or pad used assumes any 
convenient form accord- 
ing to circumstances. 
One form consists of a 











pedestal that supports 
the vehicle frame. 

B represents a_ side 
view of a car truck 
where rubber pads are 
interposed between the 
ends of a side bar and its 




















center plate with an ob- 
long rubber ring molded _ 
upon each side of it. Flanges are arranged to limit the 
expansib!e movement of the rubber ring on each side of the 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,762,886, No. 1,762,887, and No. 1,763,982, June, 1930. 


supports. 
C is a transverse section through a truck with the rubber 
pad located beneath the middle of an elliptical spring that 
is shown at the lower right part of the picture. 
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Water Dispersions of Rubber 


JOSEPH RossMAN, Ph. D. 


A Survey of the United States Patents 
Relating to Water Dispersions of Rub- 
ber and Their Industrial Applications 


LMOST a hundred years ago, to be exact in 1836, 

sritish Patent No. 7,015 was obtained by R. W. 

Sievier for making an aqueous dispersion of rubber. 

He immersed rubber in a solution of ammonia for a long 

time and upon evaporation of the ammonia, a water disper- 

sion of rubber was obtained. Also about this time Hancock 
was experimenting with direct uses of rubber latex. 

The direct use of rubber latex recently has led to a great 
interest in artificial water emulsions of rubber. In adding 
compounding ingredients to latex it was found necessary to 
add them in the form of suspensions or emulsions in water 
containing a protective colloid to prevent coagulation of the 
latex. It was, therefore, natural to attempt the preparation 
of artificial rubber latices using the same methods for in- 
corporating compounding ingredients in rubber latex. These 
artificial latices usually consist of rubber or its solutions 
dispersed in water containing a hydrophylic protective agent. 
They are dispersions in which water is the continuous phase 
and where the protective agent has a greater affinity for the 
water than for the dispersed material. 


The Alexander Process 


N INTERESTING U. S. Patent No. 821,394 issued in 
1906 to Alexander describes a method of making a 
water dispersion of rubber which can be used for many 
purposes such as impregnating fabrics. One thousand kilos 
of rubber waste together with 3,000 kilos of benzene are 
heated te 150° C. from three to four hours in a closed ves- 
sel under pressure. The undissolved constituents are then 
mechanically removed. The solution is returned to the pres- 
sure vessel and heated to 150° C. for three hours, with 200 
kilos of sodium hydrate in 350 kilos of water. The solu- 
tion is then introduced into a retort and treated with steam 
as long as benzene passes off. The steam distillation is con- 
ducted so that a considerable portion of steam condenses in 
the vessel. The aqueous solution thus produced is filtered 
or separated by subsidence from mechanical impurities. 
Alexander was rather puzzled by the transformation of 
the rubber and he made the following comments as to his 
conception of the chemistry involved: “Solutions of 
caoutchouc in an aqueous alkaline solvent were not known 
heretofore, and there is consequently no recognized theory 
by which the transfer of the caoutchouc from the hydro- 
carbon solvent to the alkaline aqueous solvent can be ex- 
plained. It is believed, however, that during the process 
first a combination of the alkali with the caoutchouc is 
formed which has the property of being soluble in water.” 
Alexander also obtained another U. S. patent, No. 844,077, 
February 12, 1907, for an aqueous dispersion of rubber 
made by treating a benzene solution of rubber with caustic 
soda. The benzene is removed by steam distillation; the caustic 
soda is removed as a distinct layer, and the viscous rub- 

















Day 100-Gallon Mogul Production Mixer for Water 
Dispersions 


ber mass is stirred in water giving a satisfactory dispersion 
of rubber. . 


The Plauson Method 


N 1922 Plauson obtained U. S. Patent No. 1,432,895 for 

reclaiming waste rubber and forming a dispersion resem- 
bling rubber latex. The process consists in using a liquid 
dispersing agent, a substance of colloidal nature as accelera- 
tor of dispersion, and a saponifying and swelling agent or 
solvent. The following is an example of the process: 10 
parts of ammonium sulphide, 1 part of caustic alkali, and 
2 parts of potash soap are dissolved in 100 parts of water. 
At a temperature of 100 to 110° C. there is then added 10 
parts of waste rubber from automobile tires in crumb or 
granular form. This mixture is then intensively mechani- 
cally distintegrated in a colloid mill. The mixture may be 
passed through a disintegrator of the beater type, in which 
the beater arms run in liquid at very high speed, and 
pumped into a reservoir, and then continuously circulated 
between the reservoir and the disintegrator. It is preferred, 
but not essential, to heat the reservoir and the liquid by 
steam to 100 to 110° C. The rubber and the liquid form a 
homogeneous mass even after disintegration for half an 
hour. 

After one hour an emulsion-like appearance is observed, 
the free sulphur being extracted and present partly in the 
colloidal form and partly dissolved by the ammonium sul- 
phide. The mixture may be cooled by the addition of cold 
water with continual disintegration, and the liquid contain- 
ing the free sulphur in the colloidal and dissolved form 
may be removed by filtration and pressure or the sulphur can 
be extracted from the emulsion with organic sulphur solvents. 
Dispersion accelerators can also be added instead of soaps, 
and swelling agents or solvents are suitable for this pur- 
pose, such as, benzene, toluene, xylene, pseudo-cumene, 
mesitylene, tar oils, resin oils, vegetable oils, dichlorhydrin, 
aniline, toluidine, xylidine, phenol, cresol, etc. These sub- 
stances can also be used in admixture with those specified 
above. By addition of 10 parts of benzene or xylene, etc., 


and 5 to 10 parts of caustic alkali, the extraction of sulphur 
can be performed without addition of ammonium sulphide. 
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The vulcanized soft rubber can be highly dispersed in 
ordinary water without addition of alkali if one of the above- 
mentioned dispersion accelerators, preferably colloids such as 
colophony, glue, gelatine, casein, protein, etc., is added to- 
gether with 5 to 10 per cent of one of the specified hydro- 
carbons. 

Pratt’s Method 


GREAT deal of work has been carried on by William 

B. Pratt in making water dispersions of rubber. In 
U. S. Patent No. 1,755,890 recently issued, but filed in 
1923, he disperses rubber in water by first dissolving the 
rubber in benzol and dispersing this solution in water by 
using soap. The benzol is finally extracted, leaving the rub- 
ber globules dispersed in water. 

The following is an example of the process: After 100 
parts, by weight, of crude rubber have been milled, there are 
now mixed with the rubber, 7 parts of flour of sulphur, 3 
parts of zinc oxide, 2 parts of commercial MR, and a suf- 
ficient amount of any commercial accelerator such as 
ethylidene aniline, depending upon the time and extent of 
the cure subsequently to be effected. The milling is con- 
tinued until a homogeneous mixture ‘is obtained. The mass 
is now cut into relatively small pieces and churned in about 
400 parts of commercial benzol. The agitation is continued 
until the rubber has swollen and formed a maximum solu- 
tion with the benzol. 

The sulphur and the mineral rubber dissolve in the benzol, 
but the pigment is in the solvent in the form of a fine 
suspension. During this action the globules of rubber, 
which were previously coagulated, separate and swell greatly. 
Ten parts of a saponifiable material, preferably oleic acid, 
are added although sulphonated oil or a vegetable oil may be 
employed if desired. This is stirred thoroughly into the 
mass and dissolved by the benzol and is more or less ab- 
sorbed by the rubber globules. 

Water, containing a saponificating agent, that is, am- 
monia, is now slowly and gradually stirred into the rubber 
solution until a change of phase has occurred and the water 
has become the continuous phase of the emulsion. In the 
event that ammonia is employed as the saponifying agent, in 
order to compensate or allow for evaporation, one uses about 
double the quantity theoretically required to saponify or neu- 
tralize the fatty acid of the saponifiable agent. If, however, 
other alkali, such as caustic soda or caustic potash be em- 
ployed, care must be exercised not to use it in such excess 
as to effect the coagulation of the rubber; and, in the ex- 
ample given, there would be added to the water approxi- 
mately 0.705 parts of caustic soda, the parts all being by 
weight. These operations may all be carried on at ordinary 
temperatures. : 

The mass produced as last described now has the benzol 
removed, preferably by vacuum distillation at a. relatively 
low temperature, leaving the rubber globules and the com- 
pounding materials dispersed in the water. For some pur- 
poses it is desirable to remove more or less of the soap and 
a portion of the water, and to that end the mass is placed in 
a centrifugal machine like a cream separator. After the 
separation of water and soap, which may be effected several 
times or in several steps by diluting with water, the result- 
ing rubber diffusion, a thick pasty mass, is produced having 
the general character of a thick smooth mud formed of 
smooth clay and water. 


Elimination of Solvent 


N ANOTHER U. S. Patent No. 1,732,027 Pratt describes 

a method of separating and dispersing the globules of 
rubber in water without the necessity of first forming a solu- 
tion of the coagulated rubber with a rubber solvent and 
thus avoiding the use of inflammable materials and the ne- 
cessity of effecting a recovery of the solvent. 
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This method is based upon a theory explained by Pratt 
as follows: 

“It is commonly known that rubber latex in its original 
state contains, in addition to water and the rubber globules, 
certain other substances in relatively small amounts, which 
are more or less akin to certain saponins, resins, proteins, 
and, possibly, fatty acids or their esters. In all likelihood 
the function of certain of these substances is to provide a film 
or protective coating for the individual globules in the latex 
by which their dispersion is maintained therein. In the 
process of coagulation of the globules these protective coat- 
ings doubtless become mechanically adherent, and when their 
facial contact with contiguous globules increases in area, 
the globules are physically distorted; and consequently there 
is formed a coherent mass which is capable of being manip- 
ulated on account of the mechanical adhesion of the globules 
through their protective coating. 

“Many of these substances which are found in latex are 
water-soluble or water-absorbent, and in coagulation and 
drying, the water is removed. This may account for the 
fact that a mass of crude rubber, when worked ‘with a cer- 
tain amount of water, tends to swell, since the water may be 
reabsorbed by the water-soluble substances in the rubber, 
some of which form the protective coatings of the globules. 

“It has been my theory that if water could be introduced 
into the rubber mass so as, by penetrating the interstices 
between the rubber globules, to restore the functions of the 
protective coatings, to reduce the interfacial tensions of the 
globules, and to permit the restoration of the globules to their 
original shape through the change in their surface tension, 
the rubber globules would become mechanically separated 
from adjacent globules. Under these conditions it should be 
possible for the rubber globules to be dispersed in water to 
the same extent to which these globules were dispersed in 
the original latex. : 

‘With the removal from the latex of the water from the 
water-soluble substances (some of which, as stated, I believe 
form the protective coatings of the terpene centers of the glob- 
ules), these water-soluble substances greatly increase in 
tensile strength and the globules are bound together more 
tightly; and, conversely, when they again absorb water, this 
tensile strength is decreased so that the mechanical adhesion 
of the protected globules is decreased, and they then perform 
substantially the function of a protective film or coating for 
the terpene centers of the globules.” 

The process comprises two steps, first incorporating water 
with or without a water-carrying colloid into the mass of 
crude rubber and then dispersing the mass in water so as 
to produce a product of the desired consistency, consisting 
of water as the continuous phase, and rubber globules as the 
dispersing phase of the dispersion. 

In carrying out the process 550 parts of coagulated crude 
rubber are milled until the rubber becomes warm and plastic. 
To this add 27.5 parts, by weight, of glue, representing 5 
per cent by weight of the mass of rubber. The mixture is 
milled until the glue is thoroughly incorporated in the rub- 
ber. The glue may be any of the commercial water-soluble 
or water-carrying glues, and it may be added either in the 
dry granular form or else in the form of a thick paste made 
by heating together the glue with a small quantity of water. 
The rubber glue is then transferred to a suitable mixing 
machine, sufficient water to bring the total water content up 
to about 10 per cent by weight of the rubber is added, and 
the mixer is covered and then allowed to run until the rub- 
ber has absorbed all of the water. During this operation of 
absorption of water by the rubber, the latter becomes quite 
warm. 

A solution of 1 part of saponin to 2 parts of water is 
prepared. Of this solution take 82.5 parts by weight, rep- 
resenting 5 per cent of saponin and 10 per cent of water, 
both percentages based on the weight of the rubber, and after 
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heating, add the same slowly until the rubber mass assumes 
a putty-like condition. The balance of the saponin solution 
is gradually added and the entire mass finally and gradually 
diluted with approximately 250 parts of hot water. The 
mixing is continued until the water is thoroughly incorpo- 
rated throughout the mass; whereupon it will be found that 
a smooth paste is produced in which the rubber has been 
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dispersed in the form of globules. This rubber dispersion 
may be stored in this condition or it may be diluted with 
water to any desired consistency. 

This dispersed rubber has many uses such as in coating 
fabrics, in cements, paper making, artificial leather, patching 
seams, in making dipped rubber goods, and even in chewing 
gum. 


(To be continued) 
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Caro Process Fabrics’ 


Automatic Mass Production of Cloth on Patent System of Construction—Spinning and 
Weaving Displaced by Needling Effect—Labor Economy 85 Per Cent— 
Application of the Goods in Rubber Footwear and Clothing 


‘THE ancient art of weaving still remains a system of inter- 

lacing of warp and weft varns accomplished on a loom. 
Within a very few years, however,a revolutionary departure has 
been made in fabric construction involving radical changes 
in the preparation of the fibers and their structural combina- 
tion into cloth. This method is radically unlike any that 
has preceded it and is accomplished by a fully automatic 
machine at astounding speed and unprecedented saving of 
labor cost. 

The fabrics are made in a continuous operation from the 
raw material to the cloth. The output of the fabric begins 
about twenty minutes after the raw material is fed into the 
machine, which continues thereafter to manufacture cloth at 
the rate of three lineal yards per minute, the width depend- 
ing upon that of the machine used. The whole object of 
the process is to reduce production costs, and the extent to 
which this object has been achieved is indicated by the sav- 
ing of 75 per cent mill construction space, 60 per cent of 
power, and 80 per cent of labor cost. 

The machine, which is electrically driven is ordinarily 
175 feet long by 11 feet wide, manufacturing cloth from 
36 to 108 inches in width. It is made up in three divisions 
and so constructed as to insure continuous operation in the 


1 Data from Ovington & Cu., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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event of any one of the three divisions being temporarily 
stopped. 

Following their machine construction, the goods are fin- 
ished by the regular processes for finishing woven materials. 

The variety of fabrics producible by this machine has 
much interest for the rubber industry, particularly in the 
footwear section where warmth and external appearance are 
featured. The goods can be utilized as linings and exterior 
finish for warm rubber boots, arctics, and gaiters for winter 
wear. They also apply in the clothing section where here- 
tofore it has been impractical to produce garments both 
waterproof and warm. 

Raincoats, while very attractive in style and color, are 
essentially mild weather garments primarily for protection 
against rain. If used in winter, one must wear them over a 
heavy coat or woolen sweater for comfort. Thus a warm 
rainproof coat is especially desirable for winter wear by 
policemen, firemen, letter carriers, mariners, lumberjacks, 
teamsters, telephone and telegraph linemen, hunters, and 
many other all-weather out-of-door workers. Such clothing can 
now be constructed of two-ply cloth easily and cheaply 
proofed and united by a rubberized center. Thus the rubber 
manufacturing industry may enlarge its scope and effect 
economies by utilizing this new fabric construction. 
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Pneumatic Automobile Bumper 


HIS shock absorber 

combines the flex- 
ibility of bumpers with 
that of a pneumatic tire. 
It is comprised of a metal 
band or rim, curved 
according to a specified 
radius, casing of fabric 
and rubber, with attach- 
ing beads, and an inner 
tube inflated to 4.4 
pounds’ pressure. 

Three metal fittings 
are attached to the rear 
of the rim, one in the 
center and one at each 
end. In each of these 
fittings a housing is de- 
vised for the passage 
of a spring-plate. The 
plate is stationary in the 
center and sliding at 
each end so that it can 
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The Barre Automobile Bumper 


expand in case of shock. 
The attachments to the 
chassis are arranged as 
in the usual existing 
metal bumpers. 

The pneumatic bum- 
per is made in two 
models: for small vehi- 
cles, as described above, 
and for large vehicles. 
The latter model com- 
prises two pneumatics 
joined by the three at- 
taching parts described 
above, with spring-plate 
in the center between 
them. The combined 
use of the elasticity of 
the metal and the flex- 
ibility of the casing and 
tube should make this 
bumper an__ efficient 
shock absorber. 
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utomatic Control of 




















T HAS long been 

recognized that 

variation in the 
physical properties of 
laboratory milled rubber compounds has been due in part to 
poorly controlled mill roll temperatures. The method de- 
veloped by the DuPont laboratory,” of circulating a large 
volume of constant temperature water through the rolls, has 
done much toward eliminating this variable; but it is open to 
the objection that there is a considerable rise in the surface 
temperature of the mill rolls during the milling of a stock, 
and that this rise varies appreciably with the size and 
nature of the batch. This objectionable feature is due to 
the following causes: 

1. Quite a large time lag is present, and a considerable 
temperature differential is built up between the outside and 
the inside surfaces of the roll before the frictional heat from 
the batch penetrates so that the constant temperature water 
can have a cooling effect; and some such differential is 
maintained throughout the batch or as long as a cooling effect 
is required. 

2. The temperature differential between the inside sur- 
face of the roll and the constant temperature water is never 
very large, and consequently any cooling effect is necessarily 
quite slow. 

The system described here, which minimizes time lag and 
utilizes a maximum temperature differential between cooling 
water and mill roll, has been in use in this laboratory for 
over a year and has been so satisfactory that it was felt that 
it might be of general interest. 

The apparatus is actuated by two iron-constantan, rib- 
bon thermocouples that are in contact with the surfaces of 
the mill rolls just beyond the edge of the sheet of rubber 
formed when a batch is being mixed. (One mill guard has 
been moved approximately an inch away from the ends of 
the rolls to make this possible.) These are connected to a 
two-point recorder-controller® (range 0° to 300° F.). The 
controller contacts of this instrument are connected in turn 
to two sdlenoid valves* located in the cooling water lines of 
the mill rolls. Figure 1 shows the bracket used to hold the 


Fig. 1. Bracket Holding Thermo- 
couple, Levers, and Counter- 
weight 





1 Thermatomic Carbon Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2Inpra Rupser Wor tp, Vol. 77, p. 61, Jan. 1, 1928. 
8 Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

# Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fig. 2. Method of Installation on a Laboratory Mill 


thermocouple and the levers and counterweight that main- 
tain contact with the mill roll, Figure 2 the method of in- 
stalling this device on the mill, and Figure 3 a simplified 
wiring diagram of the apparatus. Figure 4 is a photograph 
of a chart made by the two-point recorder-controller while 
several batches were being mixed. It shows the rise in tem- 
perature while the mill rolls were being heated by steam, the 
drop back to proper temperature brought about automatically 
by the apparatus, and the maximum variation in roll surface 
temperature from 154° F. to 160° F. during the milling. 
(The apparatus was set for 157° F.) 

The mechanism operates as follows: The mill rolls are 
brought to operating temperature before milling by turn- 
ing steam into them through manually operated valves. For 
the sake of simplicity and because it is necessary to provide 
only a cooling effect during the actual milling of normal 
sized batches, this heating mechanism was not incorporated 
in the automatic part of the apparatus. As the temperature 
rises past the point for which the apparatus is set, the opera- 
tor turns off the steam and the recorder-controller auto- 
matically turns on the cooling water until both rolls are 
brought back to the temperature it is desired to maintain con- 
stant. At this time the milling is started. As frictional heat 
from the batch raises the surface temperature of the rolls 
past the desired point, the instrument turns on the cooling 
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water (each roll is taken care of independently) until the 
surface temperature drops again to the proper place. 

Due to the fact that there is a time lag in the cooling effect 
coming through the steel rolls, there is necessarily some 
fluctuation in roll surface temperature; but this does not 
amount to more than 6° F, total (3° F. on either side of the 
proper temperature) and is the same for all types and sizes 
of batches. Normal procedure is to mill one batch after an- 
other until all are finished for it is necessary to heat up 
again if the mill is allowed to cool between batches. 

The two-point recorder-controller is essentially a self- 
balancing potentiometer, calibrated in this case in terms of 
degrees as indicated by iron-constantan thermocouples. The 
heart of this instrument is a sensitive galvanometer, the 
needle of which is deflected whenever the potentiometer cir- 
cuit is out of balance as is the case when there is a change 
in the temperature of the thermocouples. The end of this 
needle, when so deflected, is engaged by an ingenious sys- 
tem of multiplying levers and a clutch operated by a con- 
stant speed electric motor in such a manner as to turn the 
slide wire drum of the potentiometer circuit in that direc- 
tion which tends to balance the circuit, the degree of turning 
depending on the magnitude of the needle deflection. This 
continues step by step until the system is balanced and the 
needle no longer deflected. The recorder pen is operated by 
the same shaft that turns the slide wire drum, as is the drum 
that operates the control contacts. 



































Fig. 3. Wiring Diagram 


The two-point mechanism consists of a number of switches 
operated by the constant speed motor, that change the con- 
nections of the instrument back and forth from one con- 
trolled point to the other at suitable short intervals. That 
is, they cause the machine to divide its time between the two 
points. When this mechanism connects the machine to the 
thermocouple of one roll, the machine balances itself at a 
point corresponding to the temperature of the roll, and, if 
that temperature is above the desired one, closes the control 
contacts causing the magnetic valve in the proper water line 
to open, thereby cooling the roll. When the two-point 
mechanism switches the machine to the thermocouple and 
valve fitted to the other roll, the machine again balances 
itself and turns on cooling water if the temperature is above 
that for which the instrument is set. 

Due to their small mass and large area of contact, the rib- 
bon thermocouples have been found to be most responsive. 
When lifted from the mill roll surface and allowed to cool 
through 20 degrees F. in the air, they will, on being re- 
placed, indicate the proper temperature again in less than 
thirty seconds with the mill at a standstill. The method 


of mounting allows the use of such a light bearing pressure 
against the roll that frictional heat developed at the point of 
contact causes no noticeable difference in indicated tem- 
perature between the mill running and at a standstill. These 
ribbon couples have been found to be surprisingly sturdy, 
their life being from six months to a year of daily use. When 
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they do fail, replacement is a very simple and inexpensive 
matter. 

Summarizing, an apparatus has been devised that will 
maintain the surface temperature of rubber-laboratory mixing 
mill rolls constant within 3° F. of the desired temperature. 
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Fig. 4. Chart Made by the Two-Point Controller 


It has been in use in this laboratory for over a year and has 
been found to be quite accurate and durable. It should be 
of considerable use in eliminating variation in the physical 
properties of laboratory milled rubber compounds. 

Note. Working drawings and detailed instructions for 
the installation and adjustment of this apparatus will be 
gladly furnished on request. The writers wish to acknowl- 
edge the assistance of Carroll Miller in the design of this 
apparatus. 


Why Rubber Colors Fade 
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VIDENTLY the French place more stress upon human 
perspiration as a deterrent of color fastness on rubber 
goods than most other people. When purchasing some rub- 
ber merchandise in Paris not long ago, the writer noticed that 
the salesman wore cloth gloves to protect the colored rubber 
goods from perspiration marks. It is not generally known 
in the trade that there are substances in human perspiration 
powerful enough chemically to fade colors wherever touched. 
It is not possible to see a normal finger-print made on 
rubber. But if a piece of rubber, plain or colored, is impressed 
a few times with the bare fingers and then analyzed by a 
finger-print expert, the swirls of the prints will be seen. 

So important has this question of fading or staining of 
colored goods by perspiration become that special attention 
is being given to it within recent times. Consequently many 
dealers subject the colors on rubber goods to a perspiration 
test as well as a light and general wearing test. The well- 
known lactic and citric acid tests will determine whether a 
color in a rubber garment is going to bleed or lose its bril- 
liancy when brought into contact with perspiration. 

The tests fail in some cases because of the difference 
between new perspiration and that which has decomposed. 
Therefore testing is accomplished with a double solution, 
one of which proves whether or not the color on a rubberized 
fabric is fast when subjected to fresh perspiration and the 
other when subjected to decomposed perspiration. 

The first solution is made up of 10 gr. of sodium 
chloride, 1 gr. of lactic acid, and 1 gr. of mono sodium 
ortho phosphate per liter of solution. The other solution 
consists of 10 gr. of sodium chloride, 4 gr. of ammonium 
carbonate, and 1 gr. of disodium ortho phosphate per liter of 
solution. These solutions are made up and used as testing 
mediums on the basis that perspiration is acid when it first 
exudes from the skin, but soon becomes alkaline through de- 
composition and affects colors differently. 
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as a test of memory. While it 
is very convenient to have a 
marvelous memory, the average 
man is not so fortunate; therefore, mechanical devices which 
will automatically prevent human errors should be provided 
in connection with the compounding of rubber. 

The writer considered this for some time and finally con- 
cluded that it should be possible to apply statistical ma- 
chinery as an aid to compounding. While modern statistical 
machinery has been employed in business sfor many years 
to gather and sort various classes of data, to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, it has never been applied to the present 
subject. To realize more fully its application, it is first 
necessary to describe the conditions at any plant where a 
large number of recipes are used. For instance, at all times 
about five hundred active recipes are in our own plant. 
These vary greatly, each being adapted for certain specific 
purposes. Of 


Tabulating Card—Unpunched and Punched 


to the fact that no one is able 
to remember at the time a stock 
which is absolutely satisfactory for the one purpose. Even 
if a compound is picked out which will serve for the job 
at hand, it does not necessarily mean that the best or the 
least expensive stock has been selected for the purpose. 

To overcome these conditions, the writer has devised a 
system of recording data by a standard statistical card which 
will make it possible to sort out in a few minutes the type 
of stock desired for any purpose whatsoever. Of course it 
is understood that every organized compounding department 
will have on hand classified data as to the various properties 
of stocks, but the difficulty of going over such lists when 
five or six factors must be considered at one time is sur- 
prisingly great and means the use of a large amount of 
time which can be ill spared from constructive work. 

It must be re- 
membered that 





course it is ab- 
solutely impos- 
sible for any 
individuat to 
keep in mind 
all the vari- 
ous characteris- 
tics of each 
recipe. 

The ordinary 


1 Director of Lab- 
oratory, United 
States Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, O. Paper 
read before the 
Akron Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. 
S., May 12, 1930. 
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Card Punching Machine 


no matter how 
constructive and 
valuable the 
work of the 
technical de- 
partment 
is, still its work 
does add to the 
overhead of the 
plant; and any- 
thing which 
will decrease 
this overhead 
b y promoting 
greater effi- 
ciency means a 
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decided saving to the organization. On these cards various 
types of data are indicated by a punched hole, and an elec- 
trically operated sorting machine sorts them in any manner 
desired according to the holes which have been punched in 
them. The tabulation card shown on the first page of this 
article covers the following: 
Specific Gravity Set 
Pound Cost Tensile 
Cubic Foot Cost Abrasion 


Rubber Per Cent 
Volume 
Accelerators 


Color Rubber Antioxidants 
Bloom Per Cent Rubber Per Cent Sulphur 
Durometer Shoddies Yearly Production 
Densimeter Per Cent Shoddies Service 
Plastometer Equivalent Rubber Use 

Elastometer Pigments Cure 


Stretch Per Cent Pigments 
Of course these properties may be varied according to the 
judgment of the user of the 
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which meets the requirements. In case one is working on 
pound cost or cubic foot cost, the cards can be sorted ac- 
cordingly; immediately all the recipes which will meet a 
certain cost figure can very easily be obtained, and the ques- 
tion on hand decided. 

It is very difficult to visualize at one time all the benefits 
which can be derived from this system. First of all, clerical 
work will be reduced. It is quite common in changing com- 
pounds to need to know all the stocks which contain certain 
classes of rubber, etc. This can be done instantly on this 
machine. The same thing can be applied to shoddies, pig- 
ments, and accelerators. Inquiries can be answered with 
one-fourth of the previous labor since the few essential prop- 
erties needed to match a given stock or condition can be 
quickly sorted out and the proper stock found with a few 

minutes of work. While the 





system. 

It will be noted that under each 
property on the card is a space 
for ten subdivisions of that 
property, each one of which is 
given a certain figure, as shown 
on the code card. For instance, 
take the first column, specific 
gravity, zero equals a stock hav- 
ing a gravity up to 1.10, 1 equals 
a stock having a gravity up to 
1.2, 2 equals a stock having a 
gravity up to 1.3, and so on up 
to 9 having a gravity of 1.9 to 2. 

In operation, a card is used 
for each stock, and a_ hole 
punched under each property 
over the figure which according 
to the code designates the charac- 
teristic of the stock concerned. Thus to record a stock hav- 
ing a gravity of 1.35, a hole would be punched under the 
specific gravity column over the figure 3. In this way for 
every property a hole is punched in the appropriate column. 
This is done by the special punching machine shown here- 





with. 

In operating the system the whole bunch of cards is put 
into the sorting machine, and each property which is most 
essential is set on the machine in turn. The cards are quickly 
sorted into ten classes corresponding to the ten numbers on 
the card. It can be readily seen that in three or four passes 
through the machine, all properties which are needed for an 
inquiry will be sorted. 

For instance, an inquiry has been received calling for a 
tensile of 1,500 pounds, the stock to be black, non-blooming 
and having a densimeter of 50. In this case all that is neces- 
sary would be first to put the cards through on the color 
column. Another pass through would give the tensile, and a 
third pass would further classify the cards into those of the 
proper densimeter. From this point visual inspection would 
ordinarily be sufficient, and one could pick out the best stock 
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direct saving in labor means con- 
siderable, its value is very little 
compared with the accuracy of 
the decision. 

This machine makes it possible 
to select instantly not only a stock 
which will serve the purpose, but 
the best and cheapest stock avail- 
able for the job. In the use of 
any system depending on memory, 
the selection of the best stock for 
the purpose is necessarily de- 
pendent upon the individual. 

On miscellaneous compound- 
ing it is possible that '%4- to 
’4-cent per pound average will 
be saved in estimating. While 
this may not be true on special 
items where intensive effort has 
been used to reduce costs, it will doubtless apply to the 
average run of business. Once having installed such a 
machine in connection with technical work, a great many 
uses can be seen for it in connection with the gathering of 
data and various types of information not pertaining par- 
ticularly to compounding. 

In summing up, the following benefits are claimed for the 
application of statistical machinery to compounding: 

1. A method of gathering together technical data with 
a minimum amount of effort eliminating all personal factors 
depending upon, the compounder’s memory. 

2. An increase in the exactness of estimating. 

3. A reduction in technical overhead. 

4. A decided increase in profits due to the selection of 
the cheapest stock for the purpose desired. 

Last of all there should be kept in mind that in many 
cases the difference between a busy and an idle factory de- 
pends upon a very small differential in cost, and the saving 
which can be made by this system may be great enough to 
obtain the competitive business which helps keep the factory 
in a healthy operating condition. 








THE FORD RUBBER PLANTATION 


The Ford Brazilian Enterprise Actively Progressing 


; i rubber plantation of the Ford Industrial Co. of 
Brazil, located on the Tapajos River,-150 miles south of 
Santarem, is being developed rapidly since actual work was 
commenced about a year ago. 

A temporary hospital, staff houses, native camps, sawmill, 
commissary store, dock, machine shop, garage for trucks and 
tractors, roads, water and electrical systems, have been pro- 
vided or installed. About 2,000 acres of land have been 


cleared, 1,800 acres planted, and permanent work initiated 
as follows: power plant, 70 per cent completed; sawmill, 60 


per cent completed; filtration plant, 45 per cent completed; 
water intake, 50 per cent completed. 

Permanent construction only will now be undertaken, and 
plans for immediate execution include a large hospital, town 
sites, hotel, schoolhouses, church, floating dock, three miles 
of railroad, additional staff and foremen’s houses, and native 
laborers’ houses. All of this work represents an outlay of 
approximately $2,000,000. The necessary materials and 
staff are now in the field, together with more than 2,000 
laborers. 
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Fig. 1—Abrasion Test Machine 


ONSIDERABLE time and energy have been spent in 
. the past several years by numerous investigators to 
develop an abrasion test machine acceptable as a 
general standard for measuring resistance to abrasion. This 
paper describes a machine of simple type which has been 
used at the Bureau of Standards for several years, which 
has proved to be very convenient for measuring the abrasive 
resistance of rubber compounds. A survey of the literature 
on the subject of abrasion test machines together with the 
results of tests made at the bureau lead to the conclusion that 
a simple “straight abrasion” machine will give results as re- 
liable as those obtained with more complicated machines. 
In connection with any discussion of the abrasive resis- 
tance of rubber compounds, it should be borne in mind that 
this quantity depends upon the type of abrasion referred to. 
For instance, under certain conditions a “pure gum” rub- 
ber is superior to a compounded stock in its resistance to 
abrasion although under most conditions the reverse is true. 
In speaking of abrasive resistance, however, it is generally 
understood that.compounds such as are used for tire treads 
have this property to a ,high degree, and tire tread service 
is used as a criterion of abrasive resistance. Even this, of 
course, is not entirely definite, owing to the different ways 
in which tires are used and the different kinds of roads they 
are called upon to travel; but experience has shown that 
certain compounds stand up best under average road condi- 
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on Test Machine 
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in place of a single sample. This machine, which is 
shown in Figure 1, consists essentially of: (A) A rubber 
coated metal drum which is rotated at 40 r.p.m. by a reduc- 
ing mechanism and an electric motor, the revolutions of the 
drum being indicated by a counter attached to one end of the 
shaft. (B) Three aluminum arms, each pivoted at one end 
and each having a weight suspended at the other end, such 
that a downward force of five pounds is exerted directly on 
the test piece on the under side of the arm at H. (C) 
Three dial gages graduated in thousandths of an inch, fas- 
tened to a bridge so that each contacts with the correspond- 
ing arm at a point directly over the test piece. This bridge 
is hinged at one end to allow the gages to be swung out of 
the way when desired as well as to allow the arms to be 
swung back for the placing of samples on them. (See 
Figure 2.) (D) A compressed air line for keeping the abra- 
sive surface clean. (E) Arm stops. (F) An abrasive con- 
sisting preferably of No. 214 garnet paper or cloth 6 inches 
wide, held on the rubber covered drum by four rubber bands. 
A piece of abrasive paper cut to the proper size is shown. The 
ends are cut at an angle of about 80° and when in place 
have a clearance of about ;,-inch. 

The samples, which ordinarily consist of rubber com- 
pounds 14-inch thick and 1-inch square, are cemented to small 
fiber disks which in turn are fastened to the weighted arms. 
[See Figure 1 (G).] The samples are secured to the fiber 
disks with glue or preferably with ‘“Vulcalock” cement. 
With the latter, the sample and the disk are each given a 
coat of cement, which is allowed to dry. The two are then 
pressed together and this unit placed on a steam table with 
the fiber down for about a minute or until the cement softens. 
Next the two are held together with a clamp until cool. Sam- 
ples may be tested within an hour, but it is preferable to 
allow twelve hours or more for the cement to set. It is en- 
tirely practical to make samples of several different pieces, to 





tions, which are recognized as high abrasive compounds. 
Bureau of Standards “Technologic Paper No. 294,” 
issued in 1925, shows the results of tests of tread compounds 
tested on the road and on various abrasion machines. One 
of the important conclusions which can be derived from 
these tests is that the simplest machine gave comparative 
results as good as the more elaborate types, and, with the 
exceptions noted, all tests were in general accord with serv- 
ice tests. The results of further investigations from different 








sources since that time serve to verify the conclusions that 
a simple “straight abrasion” machine is adequate in the 
majority of cases where abrasion tests are desired. 


Machine and Method of Operation 
The garnet paper machine referred to in “Technologic 
Paper No. 294” was redesigned for greater rigidity and com- 
pactness and made to accommodate three samples at a time 


1Publication approved by the Director of the Bureau of Standards of 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
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Fig. 2—Abrasion Test Machine with Arms Back for Attaching 
Samples 
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Fig. 3—Duplicability of Results 


In A. eleven consecutive tests of the same compound were made on a sec- 
tion of abrasive cloth. In B, twenty consecutive tests of the same compound 
were made on a section of abrasive paper. 


give a one-inch square section as shown in Figure 1 (G). 
In making a test the samples are first allowed to wear 
until the surface conforms to the shape of the drum; the 














Taste 1. Typicat Data SHEET SHOWING Usuat MetHop oF RECORDING 
RESULTS AND THE RELaTION BETWEEN TESTS ON THE THREE ARMS 


Loss, Rev. Per Abrasive 
Sample Arm Rev. Inches 0,10-Inch Wear Index 
1 500 .092 543 110 
aS Cle ecb are es 2 500 .095 526 111 
a 3 500 .094 532 106 
Average baie : 534 109 
1 500 115 435 88 
iy @eebnbscuuwedas 2 500 121 413 87 
3 500 112 446 89 
Average eae ae 431 88 
1 50 101 495 100 
Perry: 2 500 .105 476 100 
cn 3 500 -100 500 100 
Average os ; 490 100 
1 400 119 336 68 
oP tutsabubaxeeess 2 40( .122 328 69 
pi i 2 400 116 345 69 
Average pies ome 336 69 
1 400 113 354 72 
i Stns ending ken sabe 2 400 118 339 71 
3 400 113 354 71 
Average sae - 349 71 





machine is then stopped, the gage bridge locked in place, 
and all gages and the counter set at zero. The machine is 
then run until about 0.1-inch has been abraded from the sam- 
ples, and the machine again stopped, and the counter and 
gage readings recorded. Readings may be taken while the 


Fig. 5—Variations 
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machine is running, but it is considered preferable to take 
them with the machine stopped and always with the drum in 
the same relative position. From these readings the “revo- 
lutions per 0.1-inch wear” (the usual unit) are calculated. 
Tests have shown that within reasonable limits the wear is 








TaBLe 2. Test ConpiTions oF ABRASION MACHINES 


Machine and Load on Sample Speed of Slip 


Maker Lbs./Sq. In. Ft. Per Min. Abrasive 
New Jersey Zinc. About 0.8* 175 Very coarse 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
U. S. Machine Varies probably 172 Fine No. 60 
Henry L. Scott Co. 5 to 10 Intermittent oloxite 
du Pont 4 47 Fine No. 2/0 
Henry L. Scott Co. Sandpaper 
Akron Standard Mold Varies. In Varies. In : 
Akron Standard Mold Co. general high general low Medium 
B. S. Disk Machine Varies. In Varies. In Medium, coarse 
Bureau of Standards general high general low carborundum 


B. S. Garnet Paper Machine 5 60 Coarse, No. 2% 
Bureau. of Standards garnet 


*The average load is probably considerably higher when lifts are used. 
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directly proportional to the number of revolutions of the 
abrasive drum so that neither the volume abraded nor the 
revolutions of the abrasive drum need be definite. One- 
tenth of an inch of wear is ordinarily sufficient for calculat- 
ing the rate of wear to the desired accuracy. 

It will be noted that the loss in volume of a sample for 
any number of revolutions of the abrasive wheel ‘is cal- 
culated directly from the gage and counter readings without 
the necessity of making any weighings or gravity determina- 
tions. The abrasive resistance of a sample is expressed 
numerically by an abrasive index, which is taken to be the 
number of revolutions of the abrasive drum required to 
abrade a unit volume of the sample divided by the number 
required to abrade a unit volume of a standard compound. 
The abrasive index of the latter is arbitrarily designated as 
100. Thus, the higher the abrasive index the greater the 
resistance to wear. A convenient method is to test three 
samples, one on each arm, and compare the average result 
with the average of three standards, one on each arm. If 
one arm only is used for a test, the comparison:should be 
made with a standard on the same arm. (See Table 1.) 

In using any particular sheet of abrasive it has been 
found that the first two or three samples tested seem to dull 
it slightly, after which the sheet remains practically constant 
for a considerable time. The usual method is to use each 
piece of abrasive for surfacing several samples before using 
it 1or testing. After this treatment each piece may be used 
for a number of tests without appreciable dulling. (See 
Figure 3.) As a matter of precaution standards are usually 
tested for comparison after each fifth test, and the abrasive 
changed after 15 or 20 tests. On the basis of data which 
have accumulated, however, it is thought that in many cases 
the abrasive could be used satisfactorily for a considerably 
larger number of tests. 

A number of consecutive tests, using different specimens 
of the same compound and the same section of abrasive paper 
(or cloth), illustrated in Figure 3, indicate that in the usual 
operation of the machine the abrasive index should be 
duplicable to within about 5 per cent. The observed varia- 
tions must be attributed in part to the errors in cutting test 
pieces exactly one square inch in area and in measuring 
thickness. These errors are estimated to be within +2 and 
+1 per cent, respectively. 

The time necessary to make a test, of course, depends on 
the quality of the stock tested. A high grade tread material 
requires about ten minutes for surfacing and ten minutes for 
testing. 

This machine is adapted for testing many finished rubber 
products, such as tire treads, heels, and soles. Samples of 
various sizes or shapes may be used provided there is suf- 
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TaBLeE 4. MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS. 





THis TaBLt—E SHOWS THE ABRASIVE INDICES OBTAINED ON 4 VARIErY OF RUpRER COMPOUNDS 








' ‘ Compounds 

ompounding —-  —__—_—_——__, 
Ingredients 1-A 2-A 3-A 4-A 1-B 2-B 3-B 4-B 1-C 2-C 3-C 4-C 5-C 

Parts by Weight 

BRE eye tivigsiiale 2a < sw. pala ieee - 100 100 80 60 100 100 100 100 160 100 100 100 00 

Reclaimed rubber nerae wars 33 66 ai ae a a eae ahs was 

MRT SI 650 aias-0 oscasseewarke - 18.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 116* 5 5 5 20 20 20 20 20 

PREETI os ioiarexclesareia-y 0 500 \h o0 meee 24.4 40 aa 35 inal 34* ies Sac 20 30 40 50 60 

Thermatomic carbon ..........000. ‘ vais eee ane 34* a . ea 

coins c one abd + eeheRe ss a4ik és Ae de aes sie oa” i 

eer reer 2 2 2 2 Re e 2 2 2 2 2 

Se | SEE ee ererere ee ore ey es 2 2 2 2 ss cus sae ee - , 

NINES fe S0 re eric vate pie. 61k elo ow RG a5 ao 3.5 3.5 + 4 4 4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 

EY 4 Cawccesssu noses oe beeueee ns 1:25 1.25 1.12 1.0 sere on Svat sees 1.29 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Ne annie ie ois eo beens be owen as mare amie aie ee 1 1 1 1 

SeoHore: RATEOMERN 0.5 lois sioeieas's + 65 70 78 78 62 69 62 63 65 69 73 78 2 

Abrasive Index Standard = 100.... 95 112 66 55 57 97 43 54 87 97 112 122 129 


Note—The A compounds are similar to those referred to in A.S.T.M. 
* Twenty volumes based on the rubber. 


report in Inp1a RusBer Wor tp, Nov., 1929, p. 66. 








ficient thickness to obtain a rate of wear. Also different 


grades of abrasive can easily be used. 
Test Conditions 


Perhaps one of the most surprising observations in connec- 
tion with a study of the abrasive resistance of rubber com- 
pounds on laboratory machines is how little the relative abra- 
sive resistance of a series of compounds is influenced by 
the speed of cutting, the load on the sample, or the type of 
abrasive. Table 2 shows the wide variation in these fac- 
tors in the different types of machines now in use, but in 
spite of this the results reported in the literature are in gen- 
eral accord with known service results. The fact that there 
is a general agreement in the results of tests made on dif- 
ferent machines shows the permissible latitude in establish- 
ing test conditions. 

As a result of experiments with this and other machines 
and from a general observation of abrasion test results, stand- 
ard conditions for testing were established as follows: 

SPEED. The standard speed used with the machine is 40 
revolutions of the abrasive drum per minute (equivalent to 
approximately 60 feet per minute). Experience has shown 
that the speed can be varied between quite wide limits with- 
out seriously influencing relative results, but that, in general, 
a “slow” speed is the most desirable. The maximum speed 
is limited mainly to avoid excessive heating of the sample. 
With this particular machine a high speed may cause a 
vibration of the samples. Measurements of the temperature 
reached by tread stocks during a test on this machine at the 
standard speed show a rise of about 50° F. above room tem- 
perature. 

Loap. The standard load used is 5 pounds on a sample 
1 inch square. This load is more or less arbitrary. It is a 
convenient load which fits in well with the general design of 
the machine. Tests have shown that from 2% to 8 pounds 
per square inch can be used satisfactorily with similar re- 
sults, but that, in general, “high” loads are desirable. 

AprasIve. A series of tests described in “Technologic 
Paper No. 294,” showed that when using garnet as an abra- 
sive, grit No. 214 was faster cutting than either a finer or a 
coarser grit, but that aside from this feature a wide range 
might be used satisfactorily. The 2% grit was adopted as 
standard on account of its speed of cutting and also, being 
comparatively coarse, it shows less tendency to clog than 
finer grits. 

No attempts have been made to control humidity and tem- 
perature although uniform conditions are desirable. It is 
obvious that the temperature and moisture content of the 
specimen near the abraded surface are the important con- 
siderations rather than atmospheric conditions in the testing 
room. Any attempt to control or measure these conditions 
in the specimen would add considerable and perhaps un- 
warranted complications to the test. The use of the refer- 


ence standard obviates, at least to a large extent, the neces- 
sity for the control of these variables. 
Abrasion Standard 

Developments in abrasion testing have not reached a point 
where abrasive resistance can be expressed adequately in ab- 
solute values, and it is therefore advantageous to express this 
property in terms of the abrasive resistance of a standard 
compound. ‘(See Table 3.) 








TaBLe 3. COMPOSITION OF THE STANDARD CoMPOUND 
Ingredient Parts by Weight 
REDDER ciscecyat ee ee rer Cree Te te ee ee 100.00 
SPELL ciarecste bids sibel ote nieces nigicelg oa Sina <[6i6. Sela wed gieiie westerns 3.5 
Zinc oxide 


Micronex 
PON ate Saves geeiaiig earns sieitisisin's Venranra Wavalermns oneeina Ware aea 











Experience has shown that this compound is quite easily 
reproduced and is not particularly sensitive to cure. It 
represents a good grade of tread stock with as few in- 
gredients as consistent with its intended use. The anti- 
oxidant was added after it was determined by test that the 
abrasive resistance dropped more rapidly with age than is 
desirable. Data on this compound are given in Figure 4. 














TABLE 5. CoMMERCIAL TIRE TREADS. Tuis SHows AsrastvE Inpices 
OBTAINED ON 72 DIFFERENT TiRE TREADS REPRESENTING 23 
CoMMERCIAL BRANDS 
Total Abrasive Indices Obtained on Different Tires 
Type No. Standard = 10 
and Tires Approximate Age of Tires 
Brand Tested — a ae 
1. Pneumatic 1-6 Mos. 7-12 Mos. 13-24 Mos. 
( 105, 107,110,028: 122) 2 
Be odecsckes os 12 2158, 154, 156, 169 g 101, 162 79 
A eee 3 LZ, 55*, <4" aris yr 
Ree z 82, 102, 100, 93, 96 99 7¢ 
eave wiles 9 6 61,77, 59, 70, 104 67 
Bel ata saeais ace + 8 81, 86, 109 
F 4 70, 104 8 63 
aie cease eno 3 64, 70 69 , 
He oi ace cues 2 119 7° 
| Se eee 2 120 139 ek 
| Meets ae 2 182 74 
ee Cire satene 2 75 74 7 
ee ree 1 116 
M 1 &3 
N 1 96 ; 
() a er 7 95,97 
Pe ee er sik Se et oo 8, 105 
Pe ate co ewaws i Oe 87, 84 
R 3 85,59 
S a te &2 
jE ee re 2 124 76 
TOR gotasenerday | re Ri 
2. Solid 
Aree 1 79 ie 
Te dene knee 1 cate 62 
| A ren eee BA cae 59, 54 
a 1 eccce 69 
eG Naeene Res ee 57 nea 
EN che aie ease ; rrr 3 57 





*Second grade tires. 
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The abrasive paper or cloth used O4er ocr wow. 


with this machine is obtained commer- 
cially in rolls 6 inches wide and 150 
feet long. It was hoped that the cut- 
ting qualities throughout one roll of the 
abrasive would be sufficiently uniform 
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to permit the use of one roll as a stand- 
ard abrasive for the express purpose of 
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It will be noted that the abrasive re- 





how much variation would be found 
within a roll of abrasive paper, one roll 
(150 feet) was cut into lengths, and 
every third length throughout the roll 
tested for cutting properties. The re- 
sults showed variations of about plus or 
minus 10 per cent in different parts of the roll (see Figure 
5) and also variations across the width. 

It is evident from Figure 5 that the different results ob- 
tained on the various sections of abrasive paper are due 
principally to differences in the paper itself and not to test- 
ing errors, as the cutting qualities of the various sections 
show up similarly on each of the two compounds tested. A 
further variation in cutting qualities of abrasives was 
brought out by consecutive tests of the same compound using 
the same sections of abrasive paper but reversing the direc- 
tion of travel. Differences in cutting qualities of as much 
as 8 per cent were found to be not unusual. These variations 
seem to be what may be expected in commercial abrasive 
paper as similar variations were found in materials from 
other sources. 

An attempt is being made to obtain an abrasive surface 
which will remain constant for a long period of time by in- 
stalling a track of flexible abrasive cloth 500 feet long to be 
used in conjunction with the abrasion machine. This track 
is arranged to pass around the drum of the abrasion machine 
in winding and unwinding between reels and is of sufficient 
length to abrade about 0.1-inch from the standard compound 
in one trip through the machine. It has been shown above. 
that the cutting qualities of the abrasive material become 
approximately constant after moderate usage, so that the 
track should serve, for a long time at least, as a means of 
checking the reproducibility and uniformity of the stand- 
ard compound. 

The maintenance of the standard compound must depend 
primarily on the careful selection of the ingredients used and 
on the uniformity of the compounding procedure until such 
time as it is possible to define it in terms of its physical prop- 
erties. It is the practice at the bureau to make up sheets of 
the standard compound monthly, sufficient for 200 tests. Each 
lot is compared to the previous lot and is considered to have 
an abrasive index of 100, provided the revolutions per 
0.1-inch wear agree within 5 per cent. Figure 6 is a com- 
pilation of results obtained by comparing monthly all pre- 
ceding lots with each new lot as a standard. Each value 
represents the average of from 3 to 12 tests. Due to the 
apparent decrease in abrasive resistance with age, indicated 
by these data, standards are not used when more than three 
months old. Lots IX to XIII contain an antioxidant, and 
it is hoped that this will have the effect of decreasing the rate 
of change of abrasive resistance with age. 

Miscellaneous Test Results 

In order to give a general picture of the results which 
may be expected with this machine on different rubber com- 
pounds, several types were tested and the results are shown 
in Table 4. 

Compounds 1-A, 2-A, and 2-B are high carbon tread type 
compounds, all of which show abrasive indices in the neigh- 
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Fig. 6—Periodic Comparison of Stand- 
ard Compounds 


e% sistance of the C compounds increases 
with increase in hardness. ‘This does 
not occur in tests of all compounds. 

Tests pieces were cut from the treads 
of 72 standard tires, and abrasion tests 
made. These are listed in Table 5 
grouped by brand. This table serves to show the range in 
abrasive resistance which may be expected from commercial 
tire treads as well as the adaptability of this machine for test- 
ing finished articles. 

In general the machine described in this paper should 
prove valuable as a means of determining the relative abra- 
sive resistance of rubber compounds under specified con- 
ditions of wear. By maintaining a permanent standard for 
comparison, abrasion determinations as described might be 
adopted for use in specifications. 


ie 
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Rubber Consumption and Automobile 
Production 


Crude rubber consumption during the first six months of 
this year was the highest on record, except in the correspond- 
ing months of 1929. June consumption was 20.3 per cent 
less than in June a year ago, and 8.5 per cent less than in 
June, 1928, but 5.8 per cent above the average June con- 
sumption for the past eight years. Production of pneumatic 
casings for the first five months of 1930 exceeded shipments 
by less than 7 per cent as compared with 12 per cent for the 
same period a year ago, 11 per cent in 1928, 9 per cent in 
1927, and 20 per cent in 1926. 

June production of automobiles is estimated at 343,000, 
22 per cent below May and 39 per cent under June last year. 
The output in the first half amounted to 2,322,211 as against 
3,413,804 in the record year of 1929 and 2,326,509 in 1928. 
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The following is a formula 
for an adhesive mixing with a 
concentrated latex base: 














Machine for Making Imitation Suede Leather and Buckskin 


leather and buckskin, are new in the rubber industry. 

They were originated to meet a style demand, and their 
use is chiefly for decorative and trimming effects on dresses 
and shoes, also for ladies’ light dress belts and novelty 
articles in variety. 

While paper has been utilized as a basis for these imita- 
tions of leather, cotton sheeting of light and inexpensive 
quality is preferable because of the pliability and the con- 
siderable strength it gives to the finished product. 

The course of manufacture is as follows: The fabric is 
first dyed with a cheap dye of suitable color; then, if of open 
weave, its mesh is filled with flexible dressing by coating it 
on a friction calender to close completely the textile con- 
struction. If artificial leather is used as a basis, no special 
preparation is needed before application of the adhesive 
coating for attachment of the fiber dust as surfacing. 

Suede leather surface is imitated by wool flocks; while 
buckskin is imitated by a coating of fine leather or cork 
powder. These dusting materials are reduced to exceeding 
fineness by special cutting machinery. All coarse fibers are 
removed by careful bolting through a series of sieves of 
progressive fineness sc that the appearance of natural skin 
may not be marred by the presence of coarse material. 

The nature of the adhesive for attaching the fibers or the 
powder deposited on the fabric greatly influences the flexi- 
bility of the finished product. Many adhesive materials 
have been tried with indifferent success, but the best is said 
to be rubber latex, especially the concentrated form. 

This latex contains only about 25 per cent of water, and 
the flexibility which this coating possesses after drying is 
remarkable. Also its adhesive power and its resistance to 
water after vulcanization are not equaled by ordinary adhe- 
sives. When dry, concentrated latex is perfectly odorless, 
and during the spreading process it does not penetrate the 
fabric because of its pasty consistency. The fabric, conse- 
quently, requires no special treatment. Finally, this form of 
latex is very economical to use as no solvent is required with 
it. Nor is it necessary to apply a dressing to the fabric 
before spreading. ‘This is very important because of the 
incompatibility of the texture of a dressing and the imitation 
cloth. 

Furthermore, by using concentrated latex, manufacturing 
imitation buckskin offers no difficulty; this makes it possible 
to obtain really cheap fabrics. A simple paper of good 
mechanical resistance or a dyed muslin of not too open mesh 
serves as the base. Where muslin is used, it is enough to 
calender it to obtain a surface on which the coating of latex 
is easily spread. 


| NABRICS known as ‘‘Tressor’? made to imitate suede 





1 Penta-methyl dithiocarbamate of zinc. 
2 British Patent No. 319,064, Nov. 6, 1929. 
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First a paste is prepared 
oxide, sulphur, vulcacite P.*, and 
water. The paste is ground together and mixed with the 
latex. This mixture is again passed through the grinder 
until a mass of the required consistency is obtained. In pre- 
paring this adhesive it is not necessary to use a larger quan- 
tity of water; otherwise the fibers or dust deposited on the 
cloth would not only be overgummed but would be coated 
with the gum, and the desired effect would be lost. 

The use of zinc oxide, sulphur, and vulcacite P. in pre- 
paring the adhesive mixture, facilitates vulcanizing the layer 
of rubber at a relatively low temperature and in the shortest 
time possible. The revertex is applied to the fabric base by 
means of modified rubberizing machines or spreaders. These 
must be regulated perfectly so that only an exceedingly thin 
coating of the revertex will be deposited on the fabric. As 
an example, they are also modified and specially equipped 
with dusting sieves and rotary brushes after the arrangement 
shown in the illustration, which represents a patented mech- 
anism? for flocking fabrics in long lengths by applying 
to them an adhesive and then dusting or sifting upon them 
powdered cotton, wool, etc., in various colors. 

The operation of the mechanism is as follows: The 
adhesive is applied to the fabric as it passes between the 
rollers A and B, which, in conjunction with side plates, form 
a trough to contain. the adhesive during its application. 
The roller A is screw-adjustable, and the fabric is tensioned 
and pressed against the roller B by a counter-weighted roller 
below. A scraper C spreads the adhesive and returns the 
excess to the trough. The fabric then travels over a flexible 
table of textile material or leather fixed at its ends to blocks 
D and E. Above the table are powder applying devices F 
and G, each comprising a compartmented powder-box with 
perforated bottom slidably mounted and actuated simul- 
taneously by an oscillating mechanism H. 

The dust-boxes F and G stop with a jerk at the end of 
each stroke. A number of beaters J on rotary shafts act 
against the under side of the flexible table, and an additional 
beater J acts to remove the loose dust and fibers on the fabric 
K as it leaves the machine. The various rollers, beaters, 
etc., are actuated by belt drives from a motor L. 

The dried imitation tissue thus produced may be brushed 
a second time to remove all the loose fibers, but it is prefera- 
ble to run the fabric through a calender to exert a slight 
pressure on the dust and the fibers which adhere imperfectly. 
A very light brushing next follows to even up the surface. 
Thus the appearance of spots in the fabric that are too bare 
of fiber or dust is avoided. The imitation cloths as well as 
the imitation buckskins produced by employing latex are 
distinguished by flexibility and strength, and they far sur- 
pass products made with a base of gelatine, starch, or 
varnish. 


containing the zinc 
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COMPRESSETOMETER | 


A Static Compression Testing Instrument 


HE. following description of an instrument known as a 

compressetometer is quoted from a recently published 
paper. This instrument is designed as a static compression 
testing device inasmuch as permanent set and fatigue tests 
are performed under steady loads. It is extremely useful 
in making deflection, hysteresis and set tests, and is suitable 
for tests at loads up to 228 kg. (500 pounds). The capacity 
may be increased by substituting heavier springs. This in- 
strument makes possible many special tests, particularly tests 
at high and low temperatures. 

The compressetometer, which is mounted in an electric 
oven, produces compressive loads on test pieces by three 
tension springs, placed outside the oven to avoid heat effects 
as much as possible. By turning the hand wheel, 4, in a 
clockwise direction, the springs are made to pull a plunger, 
B, down onto a sample resting on the bottom plate, D. 
Loads are measured in 5-pound 


is used in all research and special or comparison tests. 

A fan, F, provides circulation of air. A thermometer is 
so inserted through the orifice, O, that readings can be taken 
through the glass in the door. As a special precaution in 
some cases, particularly in getting heat tests started, the 
thermometer is inserted from the front so that its bulb rests 
on the plate, D. 

To avoid errors due to temperature effects when standard 
permanent-set tests are made, it is necessary to insert the 
test piece between metal plates (at room temperature) with 
curfaces similar to those in the permanent-set equipment 
used. These are then placed in the compressetometer, which 
is already at the test temperature, and the required load is 
imposed on the test piece. 

In performing permanent-set tests at constant loads, the 
test piece is put into the compressetometer under the proper 
temperature conditions and compressed 





units on the scale, ZL. The gage 
G, measures deflections in thousandths 
of an inch. The spindle, S, can be 
adjusted to various heights to get the 
correct zero point on the deflection gage 
for various thicknesses of test pieces. 

A high degree of accuracy is possi- 
ble, especially when testing small 
round disks cut from slabs, merely by 
lowering the plunger and noting the 
position at which it just touches the 
test piece. More positive accuracy 1s 
obtained, however, by first running the 
plunger down as far as it will go, 
setting the deflection gage to that 
reading corresponding to the thick- 
ness of the sample to be tested, and 
then raising the plunger and _ insert- 
ing the sample. The latter method 

1“The Testing of Automotive Rubber Parts 
Assembled under Compression, Part I.” By Franz 
D. Abbott, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. Presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S.. Columbus, O., Apr. 29 to 


May 3, 1929. Ind. Ena. Chem. (Analytical Ed.), 
Apr. 15, 1930, pp. 145-59. 








Firestone Compressetometer 


| to the required load. There is an im- 
mediate fatigue effect, as shown by a 
change in the distortion during the first 
few minutes after the maximum load is 
reached. The rate of this change de- 
creases rapidly, and this means a 
change in load. Consequently, for the 
first few minutes, and much less fre- 
quently for the next 3 or 4 hours, or 
even during most of the test, the hand 
wheel is so regulated that the load is 
kept constant. The drop in load over 
a 24-hour period due to fatigue of the 
samples is very small, particularly 
when the gage is approximately 0.635 
cm. (0.250-inch). 

If tests are to be run at constant dis- 
tortion, the hand wheel must be run 
back to much lower loads than the 
initial maximum. Consequently, fre- 
quent adjustments are necessary, par- 
ticularly at first. The fatigue effect 
may result in a 50 per cent drop in the 
load in these distortion tests. 








Rubber Reducing Corsets Return 


Development of a New Corset Material of Silk. Rubber, and Stockinette 


o aeieienrerned ‘foundation’ garments for women’s wear 

embodving the rubber elastic quality of the reducing cor- 
sets popular in 1924? are again in vogue. The current types of 
these garments are provided with an inner surface of ab- 
sorbent cotton stockinette and plied with silk or rayon net 
and a layer of thin rubber sheet between them. Three com- 
binations of these fabrics with rubber are being used: silk 
to cotton, cotton to cotton, and rayon to cotton. 

In the construction of the garments the cotton surface of 
these combinations is used for the lining or inner surface be- 
cause of its more absorbent quality. These fabric combina- 
tions are thus superior in this respect to the combinations 
used in the rubber reducing garments of 1924. At that time 
the stocks were: pure vulcanized sheet, mercerized cotton 
net rubberized on one side, and silk stockinette doubled on a 


a Inpra RuBSER Wortn, Aug. 1, 1924, pp. 713-14; Dec. 1, 1924, pp. 149-51. 


central ply of rubber. Thousands of these corsets were sold. 

Now, as formerly, the stockinettes are of extremely fine 
glove quality, circular knit of very pale pink or flesh color. 
They are virtually transparent before coating. Therefore in 
order that the beauty of the goods may not be impaired, the 
rubberizing stock is made of the finest quality latex crepe 
tinted to match the color of the fabric. In fact the rubber 
composition represents the latest development in rapid cur- 
ing pure gum, dry heat stock. The manufacturing opera- 
tions are all fundamentally simple, but the delicacy and the 
thinness of the knit fabrics make imperative the exercise of 
great skill in calendering, doubling, and curing the goods. 

The vulcanized material is received and fashioned into 
garments of various models. They launder easily and per- 
fectly and are said to effect satisfactorily reduction of the 
figure. 
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FASHIONS FOR FLOORS 


«Willisite” Rugs and Stair Treads of Rubber and Animal Hair 


UST fancy! A rug of goat 
J hair and rubber! Yet the re- 

sult is an attractive, service- 
able, and profitable floor covering 
for all concerned. 

The rubber rug nowadays is fast 
assuming quite an important role 
in the plans of ultra-modern in- 
terior decoration. And this latest 
creation in floor covering bids fair 
to outdo many of its rivals. An 
analysis of its possibilities will re- 
veal the reasons for its increasing 
popularity. 

These products, such as stair treads, 
throw rugs, runners, and landing rugs, 
may be used in a wide variety of places: 
in the office or at home, even on the porch, 
in automobiles or on boats, on diving 
boards, in hotels and in public buildings, 
indeed any place at all where wearing 
quality is a prime requisite. 


Service Advantages 


Many advantages are claimed for this 
product, which has the look, the warmth, 
and the velvety feel of carpet. Flat on the 
floor will it lie, whereas other coverings 
often curl, crack, or break. It never loses 
its original shape. The rubber back, in 
addition, prevents such slipping as occurs 
with carpet or linoleum on polished floors. 
“Willisite,’ moreover, is as sanitary and 
as easy ta clean as linoleum; soap and 
water will do the trick. This rug does 
not, however, give off any slippery feel, 
an item of paramount consideration with 
makers of boats. Unlike ordinary carpet 
which absorbs and retains moisture, this 
new material throws off water. Since it 
is not affected by the weather, it may even 
be used outdoors, as on porches or ship 
decks. Nor will it fray at the edges. 
This type of rug, furthermore, does not 
serve as moth fodder. It is said to have 
superior wearing qualities: it will out- 
wear any other floor covering. 


Attractive Designs and Colors 


Combined with its serviceability is the 
appeal of its attractive appearance. This 
new floor covering comes in a variety of 
bright, attractive, and lustrous colors in- 
cluding French gray, green, light green, 
Irish heather, Scotch heather, and blue 











Stair Tread 


overtone. Stair treads and landing rugs 
can be matched in any of these colors, 
with a wide variety of stripes. This wide 
range of color permits the housewife or 
the interior decorator to give full sway 
to her artistic temperament in color blend- 
ing. For these shades all nicely har- 
monize with many color schemes now in 
use, and the colors and designs are guar- 
anteed fast and will not discolor or fade. 


Variety of Product 


“Willisite” is made up in stair treads, 
throw rugs, and landing mats and also is 
furnished in rolls in runner form measur- 
ing 27, 36, and 42 inches wide. Stair 
treads are made 9 inches wide by 18, 24, 
or 36-inch lengths. Special widths can 
be made in stair treads of practically any 
length. Landing rugs come in 18 by 30, 24 
by 24, 30 by 30, and 30 by 45 inches. The 
oval rug is offered in two sizes: 21 by 44 
and 27 by 54 inches, and the rectangular 
model is available in 21 by 40 and 27 by 
54 inches. Other sizes and styles are soon 
to follow. Eventually regular room rugs 
will be made 6 by 9 feet, 9 by 12 feet, etc. 

The trade’s acceptance of this new prod- 
uct has been far beyond the fondest ex- 
pectation of the manufacturer. Especially 
has this been true in the runner lengths, 
which offer an ideal floor covering for 
halls, corridors, entrances, and similar 
points. 


Method of Manufacture 


A word or two about the manufacture 
of these rugs may not be amiss. The 
product is named after its inventor, Glenn 
H. Willis, who also holds the basic pat- 


ents on the use of animal hair and 
rubber. 

This hair is received in bulk 
form at the factory; it is then 
put through a process of cleans- 
ing, combing, and carding that 
separates it and fluffs the hair well 
before it is sent to the mixer where 
is mixed thoroughly with a 
high grade rubber compound, 
which acts as a binder for the fibers 
or units of hair. 

The Trump Brothers Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., has erected at its 
plant a huge blower, and after the hair 
receives the carding and combing process, 
this blower pulls and fluffs the hair in 
order to put it in proper condition for 
subsequent operations. 

The whole is cured in long lengths in 
specially constructed vulcanizing presses, 
and it is then cut to the desired size and 
shape. After being cured, the surface is 
buffed at tremendous speed to separate the 
hair from the rubber compound and to 
bring up the nap, which is quite flat when 
it comes off the press. These buffers 
rotate at the rate of 3,600 r.p.m., using a 
wire brush for this work. This method of 
buffing, incidentally, likewise proves the 
ability of the rug to endure much severe 
wear. 

All of the patterns and designs are what 
would be termed “inlaid.” The patterns 
of various colors are made up of a hair 
that has been dyed to the desired color, 
then mixed on the mixing mills with a rub- 
ber of the same color. 

This material next is rolled out to the 
proper thickness, and by the use of dies 
and templates it is cut to the proper size 
and dimension. After this, by the use of 
jigs and templates these patterns are 
placed upon the rug and forced right down 
into the very body of the rugs themselves. 
Thus the term “inlaid.” This process 
assures a pattern that is lasting and will 
not wash nor wear out as in the case of 
the cheap stenciled or painted rugs. 

This very brief resumé and the illustra- 
tions serve to give some inkling of the 
advantages of this new floor covering. But, 
of course, the rug must be seen and used 
to realize and appreciate fully its desirable 
qualities. 














Oval and Rectangular Throw Rugs of Animal Hair and Rubber 
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Pessimists Overstay Their Time 

T IS idle to say, as some contend, that the country 

has had only a psychological setback and that our 

commercial ills have been more apparent than real. 
We know only too well that it has suffered a very substan- 
tial setback. Business had been, as it were, on a spree; 
over-production, excess credit, crazy speculation, all played 
a part in the sudden let-down; and it has been taking 
many months to sober up and pay back what was bor- 
rowed so recklessly from the future. 

However, sanity is largely restored and the squaring 
of accounts is making excellent progress. Wall Street 
wiseacres may affect to ignore the business revival, but 
the trend is nevertheless in the right direction. Most of 
the 122,000,000 Americans do not dabble in stocks. They 
have immense requirements that must be supplied in in- 
creasing measure; they are coming rapidly into the marts 
for new goods, as the mounting sales of the retail stores 
so convincingly attest ; and the dealer who lets his shelves 
get too bare and the producer who lets his manufactured 
inventory get too low may get a rude jolt when the buying 
wave strikes its stride. 


Superfluous Advice’ 


HE suggestion has been made that rubber and 

other manufacturers can utilize a new discovery 

announced from Colgate University for ridding 
their shops and their products of disagreeable smells. On 
the principle of like cures like, the substance causing the 
repugnant odor is treated with a chemical perhaps equally 
offensive to the nose, the interaction either nullifying the 
malodor or making it quite aromatic. 

When the redolence of rubber shops vied with that of 
tanneries, such advice might have been pertinent. Now 
it is impertinent. In these days rubber goods are so non- 
odorous that they need to make no smell appeal ; the fac- 
tories are so clean that choice neighborhoods welcome 
them, and so effectively are many of them operated that 
even the worst fumes are recovered and turned to account, 
even outdoing the pork-packing plants where everything 
is said to be saved but the animals’ squeals. 

es sF 


Inner Tube Ratio Dropping 


S a man is said to be as old as his arteries, so the 
efficiency of a tire is related intimately to the 
state of its inner tube. Through overexertion 
tubes and arteries lose their elasticity and soon their use- 


fulness. But while no substitute can be made for the 


natural tubes, “inners” can be frequently replaced. How- 
ever, the need of replacing inner tubes is steadily growing 


less. Not long ago 120 tubes were made to 100 casings, 
but now the ratio is about 105 to 100. Soon, it is believed, 
it will scarcely be 90 to 100. Tube buyers, like tire 
buyers, are now getting more for their money largely 
because manufacturers are stressing quality and service; 
they are using choicer materials, better antioxidants and 
accelerators, and, not the least, they are making tubes by 
the full-molded, instead of the rolled, straight-mandrel 


process. 
es S 


Might Last Too Long 


LTHOUGH the ratio of carbon black in rubber 
compounding is now well over the 50 per cent 
mark, still some chemists hope to more than 

double that proportion by producing “smoke within the 
rubber.” This is what they regard as the ideal method of 
combination, but they admit that it is and may long re- 
main in a nebulous state. Nevertheless, they contend, they 
can do nearly as much in another way by first dispersing 
the “smoke powder” in water with the aid of protective 
colloids and then introducing the sooty fluid into latex. 
It is held that by such incorporation not only can a masti- 
cating operation be dispensed with, but that products can 
be made much cheaper and their abrasion-resistance and 
other mechanical properties strikingly enhanced. 

However, such an eminent rubber technician as Dr. 
T. F. Twiss does not expect any startling developments 
soon along that line as it is not easy to disperse large pro- 
portions of carbon black in ordinary latex permanently. 
He is confident, however, that “if dispersion could be 
maintained long enough to enable uniform mixing, the 
precipitate subsequently formed could be so homogeneous, 
with carbon black particles adjacent to latex globules, that 
very short mixing would suffice to get the whole of the 
carbon black uniformly dispersed in the rubber.” 

Rubber manufacturers appreciate research, but, having 
made products that outwear leather and even steel and 
being anxious to make some replacements, they can hardly 
grow very enthusiastic over a process that promises so 
much reenforcement that their goods might never wear 
out. 

es se 

AMERICAN RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, WHO ESTIMATED 
that Restriction made them pay over a hundred millions 
more for plantation rubber than they ordinarily would 
have paid, may find comfort in the claim of some leading 
planters that their industry has lost about a billion dollars 
since the Stevenson Restriction Act was repealed two 
years ago “in deference to the Americans’ objection to 
our control of rubber.” So complaisant do they consider 
the British home government that they believe it would 
let the Americans have the West Indies for the asking. 
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Studies in the Vulcanization of Rubber’ 


C. R. Boccs AND 


N THIS series of four related papers 

the authors report their scientific inves- 
tigations on the processes of vulcanization. 
Their work ranks high in scientific value 
and technical importance. The results of 
these studies culminate in the advancement 
by the authors of a new chemical theory of 
vulcanization. Three of these studies by 
J. T. Blake are outlined in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. Thermochemistry of Vulcanization 
of Rubber. When a chemical reaction 
takes place, it is usually accompanied by an 
absorption or evolution of heat. The amount 
of the heat interchange is not a direct meas- 
ure of the chemical affinity involved in the 
reaction, nor is it a measure of the free 
energy of the reaction. The heat of re- 
action, however, is a measure of the total 
change in internal energy and is of im- 
portance, therefore, in calculating the effect 
of temperature on a reaction and in eluci- 
dating the mechanism of it. 

Summary. The heat of vulcanization of 
rubber by sulphur has been carefully de- 
termined over the complete range of com- 
bination. The formation of hard rubber is 
a strongly exothermic reaction, while the 
formation of soft vulcanized rubber is ap- 
parently without heat interchange, even in 
the presence of an accelerator. The vul- 
canization of rubber with m-dinitrobenzene 
and selenium is also without heat inter- 
change, and only soft vulcanized rubber is 
formed. 

2. Vulcanization of Rubber with Nitro 
Compounds. Several years ago Ostro- 
mislensky showed that a number of organic 
materials possess the ability to vulcanize 
rubber. The vulcanization does not de- 
velop quite such good physical properties in 
the rubber as sulphur does, but there is 
no question that it does take place. 
Trinitrobenzene, m-dinitrobenzene, and 
benzoyl peroxide were shown to be the 
most satisfactory of the vulcanizing agents. 

We have never been able to produce a 
material resembling ebonite by using the 
above materials as vulcanizing agents. This 
suggests that the reagents are capable of 
undergoing only the soft-rubber reaction. 
They fall, therefore, in the same class with 
selenium. This reaction offers a method 
of studying the formation of soft rubber 
without the complicating effect of the hard- 
rubber reaction. The vulcanization of 
selenium has been shown to be a chemical 
reaction and to follow the mass-action 
laws. Vulcanization of rubber with nitro 
compounds should follow the same course 

lgnd. Eng. Chem., July, 1930, pp. 737-55. 


Presented before the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry at the 79th Meeting of the A. C. S., At- 


lanta, Ga., Apr. 7 to 11, 1930. 
2Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 


Joun T. BiaKke’ 


and throw more light on the mechanism 
of vulcanization. 

Summary. The Kjeldahl method for 
nitrogen analysis can be adapted to the de- 
termination of combined nitrogen in rubber 
vulcanized with nitro compounds, The 
combination of nitro compounds with 
rubber has been followed in several cases. 
Strong evidence is given that the vul- 
canization is a chemical reaction. 

The density of rubber has been shown 
to change during vulcanization with dinitro- 
benzene. The change approximates the 
progress of the combination of the vulcan- 
izing agent with rubber. 

The vulcanization of rubber with dinitro- 
benzene and trinitrobenzene is monomole- 
cular. A theory of the mechanism of the 
vulcanization is advanced. 

The value of the stoichiometric method 
in estimating the molecular weight of 
rubber is discussed. Values of this con- 
stant are suggested by the data. 

Nitro compounds appear to be incapable 
of producing hard rubber. The amount of 
combined reagent is only a small fraction 
of that required for ebonite formation. 

3. Kinetics of Vulcanization of Rubber 
with Sulphur and Selenium. Synopsis. A 
procedure for the determination of com- 
bined selenium in rubber has been evolved. 
The rate of combination of selenium and 
rubber has been ascertained under certain 
conditions and shown to follow a first-order 
equation. 

A minimum value for the molecular 
weight of rubber has been estimated. 

The formation of hard rubber under 
chosen experimental conditions has been 
put on a mathematical basis and has been 
shown to follow a second-order reaction. 

The soft- and hard-rubber reactions have 
been shown qualitatively te be successive 
reactions, and the function of accelerators 
has been discussed. 

The theory explains the anomalous re- 
sults obtained by previous investigators. 

Conclusion. These preliminary studies 
on the kinetics of vulcanization of rubber 
with sulphur and selenium give, it is be- 
lieved, an insight into a much discussed 
but little understood subject. The work 
opens a new branch of rubber research, and 
it is hoped that this and future work will 
throw much light on the mechanism of 
vulcanization. The concept of two separate 
reactions occurring in sulphur vulcanization 
seems substantiated, and the evidence of 
their occurring consecutively suggests a 
mechanism of vulcanization that allows a 
rational interpretation of the apparently con- 
flicting data in the literature. It is hoped 
that further studies will completely 
elucidate the mathematics of vulcanization 


reactions and allow the interpretation of all 
possible combinations of vulcanizing agents 
and accelerators. 

4. A Theory of Vulcanization of 
Rubber. Readers are referred to the 
original paper for the able and illuminat- 
ing exposition of the authors’ theory of 
vulcanization, concerning which they say: 

The theory here presented has been 
evolved in the belief that it agrees with 
many of the undisputed facts of vulcaniza- 
tion which were previously unexplained. 
No well-authenticated data have been 
found to be in conflict with it. A theory 
worthy of the’ name should evoke fresh 
ideas not implied by previous theories. 
The present one has led to the prediction 
of many such facts and they in turn 
strongly support the new theory. 

The new theory presented here was first 
outlined’ in connection with a study ot 
selenium vulcanization and amplified in the 
discussion of another paper*. The theory 
may be summarized in the following: . 


(1) Vulcanization of rubber is a chemi- 
cal reaction in which the vulcanizing agent 
adds to all or a portion of the double bonds 
of the rubber molecule. 

(2) There are two possible stable addi- 
tion products of vulcanizing agents and 
rubber—soft vulcanized rubber and ebonite. 

(3) There are two types of chemical 
unsaturation in the rubber molecule cor- 
responding, respectively, to these two 
products. After the soft-rubber bonds are 
satisfied, the addition of sulphur to a por- 
tion of the double bonds concerned in hard- 
rubber formation gives rise to a third and 
unstable type of material, which we call 
intermediate or partially formed hard 
rubber. 

(4): Certain vulcanizing agents undergo 
only the soft-rubber reaction, since they 
are incapable of adding to all the double 
bonds. 

(5) The two chemical reactions occur 
successively in any one molecule during 
vulcanization with sulphur. 

(6) Accelerators speed up the soft- 
rubber reaction but have practically no 
effect on the hard-rubber reaction. The 
maximum physical properties of soft vul- 
canized rubber are obtained when the soft- 
rubber formation is completed with the 
production of a minimum amount of inter- 
mediate hard rubber. 

(7) There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the physical properties and the com- 
bined sulphur of vulcanized rubber only 
when intermediate hard rubber is not 
formed. 

(8) The amount of combined sulphur 
needed to produce pure soft rubber is ap- 
proximately 0.5 per cent, which cor- 
responds to (CsHs)20Sse. 

(9) The normal deterioration of soft 
rubber with age is due to the oxidation of 
the rubber molecule when the hard-rubber 
reaction has been started but not completed. 


’ Boggs and Follansbee, Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., 2, p._273 (1926). 
4Blake, Rubber Age (N. Y 
(1929). 


24, p. 494 
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(10) During hard-rubber formation the 


sulphur adds progressively from one end 
of the molecule to the other. This gives 
rise to dipoles which have a maximum 


effect when the reaction is about half com- 


pleted. This offers an adequate explana- 
tion of the electrical properties. 

(11) The reclaiming of rubber results 
in the decomposition of the vulcanized 


rubber molecule into two portions, one con- 
ill the combined sulphur 


taining practically < 
and being insoluble in chioroform, at - the 
other sulphur-free and soluble. 

Summary. The new theory, it is be- 
lieved, explains completely the various 


connected with the vulcaniza- 


tion of rubber. It is entirely a chemical 
theory based on the existence of two sepa- 
rate and distinct rubber compounds, soft 
vulcanized rubber and ebonite. The theory 
explains satisfactorily the aging of rubber, 
the variation in combined sulphur at op- 
timum cure caused by acceleration, the 
kinetics of vulcanization, the characteristics 
of various vulcanizing agents, the thermo- 
chemistry of vulcanization, the electrical 
properties of rubber, the reclaiming of 
rubber, and the Joule effect. A brief re- 
view and discussion of the phenomena and 


phenomena 
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1 n-Hexane 


2. mn-Decane 


Trimethylethylene. 
4. w-Cumene ....... 
5. p-Cymene ....... 
6. nonce dronaphtha- 
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8. Ethyl acetate .... 
9. Ethyl acetoacetate. 
10. Ethyl cyanoacetate 

11. Ethyl trichloroac 
tate ..ccc« 


12. Amy] formate .... 


13. Amyl valerate .... 


14. Butyl stearate .... 


15 Ethyl orthoformate 
16. Ethyl oxalate .... 
17. Ethyl cinnamate. eo. 


18. Methyl benzoate... 


19. itsoAmyl benzoate.. 





1“Solvents and Swelling Agents 
philic Colloids.” W. B 
May 16, 


1930, 226T-29T. 


Raw Rubber 
Cold, rapid swelling 
Cold, slower swelling. 
Total amount of swell- 
ing about same for 1 
and 2 under compa- 
rable conditions 

Cold, strong swelling 
action 

Cold, strong _ swelling 
leading to solution 

Cold, very strong swell- 
ing 


Cold, 
Cold, 


ing 
Cold, no action 
Cold, no action 
Cold, no action 


Cold, strong but 
action 
Hot, solvent 


Cold, pronounced swell- 


strong action 
very strong swell- 


slow 


ing 

Hot, non-solvent, but 
strong swelling agent 

Cold, pronounced swell- 
ing 

Hot, non-solvent, but 
strong swelling agent 

Cold, pronounced swell- 


ing 

Hot, solvent 

Cold, action nil or slight 
Cold, action nil or slight 
Cold, moderate swelling 
Hot, dispersed com- 

pletely 

Cold, very strong action 
Hot, solvent 

Cold, very strong swell- 


ing 
Hot, solvent 


for Organo- 


Lee, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 


past theories of vulcanization have also 

been given. 

Né Organic Liquid Raw Rub! 

20. Methy! salicylate.. Cold, strong action 
Hot, dispersed rubber 
readily if not quite 


ompletely solvent 


21. Butyl phthalate... Cold, action slight 
Hot, dispersed com- 
pletely on boiling 
22. Phenyl butyrate... Cold, very strong sweli- 
ing 
Hot, dispersed almost 
completely on _ vigor- 
ous boiling and shak- 
ing 
23. Ethy1 collidine- 
dicarboxylate Cold, action slight | 
Hot, completely dis- 
persed with difficulty 
24. Vinyl acetate : 
(“‘practical”’) Cold, moderate swelling 
Hot, very difficult to 
' disperse 
25. Citronellyl acetate. Cold, slight action 
26. Allyl bromide .... Cold, action slight 
Hot, could not disperse 
27. Acetic acid ..... . — 
28. Thioacetic acid.... _ 
29. m-Hexoic acid..... = 
30. m-Undecoic acid... Cold, action slow; ap- 
preciable dispersion 
after several days 
Hot, readily and com- 
pletely dispersed 
31. Undecenoie acid... Cold, action slight 
32. Lactic acid ...... Cold, action nil or slight 
33. Pyruvic acid.. Cold, action slight 
Hot, did not disperse 
appreciably on boiling 
34. Oleic acid ....... Cold, moderate swelling 
Hot, partially dispersed 
35. Acetonitrile ...... Cold, no action 
36. Diethylacetonitrile. ae — swelling 
Hot, — not disperse 
readily 
37. Phenylacetonitrile. Cold, action only slight 
38. Chloroacetaldehyde. Cold, onion — 
le: rubber - colored 
bluish-grey by liquid 
BO: WARS. cseseass ‘ Cold, action nil or slight 
Hot, did not disperse 
appreciably on boiling 
40. Heptaldehyde .... Cold, very strong swell- 
ing solvent 
41. Cinnamaldehyde... Cold, action nil or slight 
Hot, not dispersed ap- 
preciably on boiling 
42. Salicylaldehyde —_ 
43. Citronellal ....... Cold, action slight 
Hot, very difficult to 
disperse on boiling 
44, Furfuraldehyde ... Cold, action nil or slight 
45. Furfuryl alcohol.. Cold, action nil or slight 
46. cycloHexanol ~- 
47. isoAmyl alcohol... Cold, action nil or slight 
Hot, rubber softened, 
but = dispersion on 
ng 
48. tert.-Amyl alcohol. Cold, po nil or slight 
49. By- Diecomagooent 
alcohol ... Cold, action nil or slight 
Hot, rubber softened, 
but did not disperse 
appreciably on boiling 
50. Cineole .......0- Cold, very strong swell- 


ing 
Hot, solvent 
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Raw Rubber 


Cold, action slight 

Hot, fair swelling; could 
not disperse appre- 
ciably on boiling. 

Cold, action nil or slight 


No. Organic Liquid 


51. Terpineol eecccces 


52. Cinnamyl alcohol. 


Trimethylene gly cal 
(commercial) ‘ 
54. Diethylearbinol ... 


Cold, action nil or slight 
Cold, no action (?) 
Hot, did not disperse ap- 
preciably 
55. Phenyldimethylcar- 
OT Re ae Cold, very 
swelling 


Cold, slow swelling 
Cold, action nil or slight 
Hot, moderate swelling; 


pronounced 


56. Dimethyl - 
carbinol 


Diacetone ainehel.. 


ae 


did not disperse on 
boiling 
58. Methyl tolyl sul- 
MS oki ocniwe Cold, pronounced swell- 
3 ing 
59. Dhiophen. «652-5. Cold, pronounced swell- 
ing 
Hot, difficult to disperse 
completely 
CO, Retrele scsciceis Cold, slow action 
61. Pyridine ......... Cold, strong action 


difficult to 
boiling, 
well- 


Hot, very 
disperse on 
but given a 
swollen jelly 
62. ‘‘Methyipyridine’.. Cold, very strong action 
Cold, very strong action 
Hot, very difficult to dis- 
perse on boiling; non- 
solvent 
Cold, moderate action 
Hot, could not disperse 
appreciably 
Cold, fair action 
Cold, action nil or. slight 
Hot, could not disperse 
appreciably on boiling 
Cold, strong swelling 
Cold, moderate swelling 
Hot, no very appreciable 
dispersion on boiling 
Cold, no action 


63. Piperidine 


64. tsoQuinoline ..... 


65. Xylidine 
66. Phenylhydrazine... 


67. Diethylamine ..... 
68. Benzylmethylamine 


69. Triethanolamine 
70. Methyl ange - 


SE estan - Cold, moderate swelling 
Hot, only partial disper- 
sion 
71. Iodobenzene ...... Cold, strong swelling 
7Z. Benzylidene  chlo- . 
eae. “Skike sees ae Cold, strong swelling 


followed by disper- 
sion; solvent 


73. Amylene dichloride Cold, strong swelling 


74. “Cellosolve” (ethy- 
lene glycol mono- 


methyl ether) .. Cold, action nil or slight 


Hot, could not disperse 
on boiling 
75. Tetranitromethane. _ 

In about 60 of the preceding tests the 
mixture of colloid and organic liquid was 
heated after keeping for several days at 
room temperature. In 40 of these tests it 
was found that if the colloid did not swell 
or swelled only slightly to moderately it 
could not be dispersed appreciably at 
higher temperatures up to the boiling point 
of the liquid. Moderate to strong swelling 
at room temperature led in general to 
ready dispersion on heating or boiling in 
those cases where dispersion had not al- 
ready occurred at room temperature. In 
the remaining 20 tests the results were 
somewhat unexpected. 

It is possible to have strong and rapid 
swelling and only exceedingly slow disper- 
sion even at the boiling point of the liquid 
and with constant agitation of the mixture. 
This is illustrated by pyridine or thiophen 
and raw rubber. Again amyl formate and 
valerate are strong swelling agents but 
non-solvents for rubber. Swelling may 
be only slight to moderate at room tem- 
perature; yet the colloid may disperse 
readily and completely on heating. This 
case is illustrated by “cellosolve” (ethylene 
glycol monomethyl ether) and cellulose 
acetate or by butyl phthalate and either 
raw rubber or cellulose acetate. A colloid 
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may swell only very slowly, but finally ap- 
preciably. Raw rubber and undecoic acid 
illustrate this case. 

On heating sufficiently the undecoic acid 
becomes a rubber solvent. It appears de- 
sirable to emphasize the varying influence 
of temperature on the swelling and disper- 
sion of organophilic colloids since some in- 
vestigators, Fenton and Berry, restricted 
their observations to room temperature, 
and their results were incorporated by 
Whitby into his comparative observations 
on the swelling and dispersion of cellulose 
acetate and raw rubber. 


Conclusions 


The results show that, in general, solvents 
or swelling agents for raw rubber are 
non-solvents or non-swelling agents for 
cellulose acetate and celluloid. This fact 
is related to the distribution of polar 
groups and the size of the hydrocarbon 
chain or residue of the organic liquid. 

Important and well-defined exceptions to 
the above rule were found. Methyl and 
ethyl benzoates are noteworthy, being sol- 
vents for both cellulose acetate and rubber, 
and strong swelling agents for celluloid. 

Among the 80 organic liquids used, a 
large number of apparently new solvents 
or swelling agents for important industrial 
organophilic colloids are reported. 


en 

Ti-Tone 
Ti-Tone is a titanium lithopone of the 
following approximate percentage com- 

position: 

THRU GIGKIME  oocc cece eicscasecessones 15 
Zinc sulphide ......sesessececcvccceveces 25 
Precipitated barium sulphate .............. 60 
100 


It has a specific gravity of 4.25 and 
covering power approximately 60 per cent 
greater than that of ordinary lithopone. 
Its rate of cure and reenforcing effect de- 
pend to a slight extent upon the accelerator 
used. In these respects comparison shows 
somewhat in favor of Ti-Tone as compared 
with lithopone. Neither exerts appreci- 
able effect on the aging properties of com- 
pounds containing them. As to fastness to 
light, Ti-Tone is slightly superior to the 

t “light fast’ lithopones and decidedly 
superior to the ordinary grades of litho- 
pone. 

— 


Albatar 


Albatar is a softening ingredient of such 
compounding quality that it gives the stock 
highly adhesive quality for permanent at- 
tachment to the underlying construction, 
not only forming a perfect union with the 
black tread stock but preventing the dis- 
coloration caused by the use of ingredients 
usually employed to obta’n these effects. 

The addition of softeners does not ac- 
complish the desired results because soft- 
ness in stock is not the same as adhesive- 
ness. Furthermore, sidewall stock should 
be firm and tough. The use of most soft- 
eners which may be employed in white 
rubber compounds is usually accompanied 
by sacrifice in tensile strength and abrasive 
resistance. In the case of Albatar this is 
not so. 
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Over 400 technical superintendents, chemists, and process development 
engineers in rubber plants and laboratories have submitted biographical 


data, to the interest of 


our readers. 
shall be pleased to publish it also. 


Was yours included? Ii not, we 
Shall we send you a data sheet? 





nee 


IDNEY M. CADWELL, chem. 5b. 

Bozeman, Mont.; B. S., U. of Chi- 

cago, 1914, Ph. D., 1917. During the 
war manufactured picric acid for the Fed- 
eral Dyestuffs Corp. Kingsport, Tenn.; 
later joined the Chemical Warfare Service, 
promoted to captain; research chem., Genl. 
Labs., U. S. Rubber Co., 1919 to date. 
Early in 1930 he was appointed an As- 
sistant Director of the Development Dept., 
U.S: Rubber Co. Author: Many patents 
on accelerators, antioxidants, and several 
processes of vulcanization. Member: Board 
of Education and the Leonia Tennis Club ; 
formerly member of Executive Comm 't- 
tee, N. Y. Group, Rubber Division, A. 

; Sigma Xi; Gamma Alpha; Amer. Inst. 
aie Eners., Chemists’ Club, N. Y. Ad- 
dress: General Laboratories, U. S. Rubber 
Go:, Passaic, N: J: 


Earl B. Busenburg, chem. pb. Jan. 1, 
1899, Gambier, O., student Akron U,, 
1918-22; Technical Service tag Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 1917- 
18, chem., 1922-30, chf. chem. Peed Apr. 
1930, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Akron, O. Member: A. C. S. Address: 
108 Dodge Ave., Akron, O. 


Alfred Elden Bishop, chem. b. Jan. 
28, 1901, Uniontown, Stark Co., O.; B. S., 
chem., U. of Akron, 1923, Asst. Director 
City Tests, Akron, O., 1923-27 ; plant chem., 
Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., since Mar., 


1927. Member: A.C. S., Dayton Chemists 
Assn., Amer. Commons Club Fraternity, 
Akron ‘Chapter. Address: 1423 Second 


Ave., Fieldstone Plat, Dayton, O. 


Warren F. Busse, chem. b. Dec. 2, 
1900, Chicago, Ill., Ph.B. (Gen’l Course), 
1923, M. S., 1924, Ph. D., 1927, U. of 
Wis.; chem., Illinois Tool Co., 1920-21; 
asst., Physics Dept., U. of Wis., 1922-23 ; 
junior chem., S. Forest Products Lab., 
1923-24, part time research asst., Physics 
Dept., U. of Wis., 1923-24: teacher, High 
School, Waupun, Wis., 1924-25; research 
asst., Chem. Dept., U. of Wis., 1925-28; 
holder of Coffin Fellowship of "the Gen'l 
Elec. Co. at U. of Wis., 1926-27; senior 
physicist, -B. F. Goodrich Co., since 1928. 
Author: Coauthor of many papers on 
chemical, botanical, and physical research. 
Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Kappa 
Tau; Sigma Xi; University Club, Akron. 
Address: B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


William Richard Hucks. chem. engr. 
b. Nov. 7, 1895, Atlanta. Ga.. B. S., Ga. 
School of Tech., 1919; 332nd Regt.. 83rd 
Div. U. S. A., 1917; Development Deot., 
Goodyear T. & R. Co. 1917-23; chf. 
chem., McKone T. & R. Co., Millersburg, 
O:: 1924-25 : city chem., City of Fort 
Pierce, Fla., 1925; chf. chem., American T. 


& R. Co., Akron, O., Jan. to May, 1926; 
service compounder, B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, O., May, 1926-May, 1928, chf, 
chem., Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.. since May, 1978. Member: 
Mason; A. C. S. Secy., Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Div. Address: 1221 S. 
Electric Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


Boutwell H. Foster, Me b. 
North Tewksbury, Mass., E Textile Eng., 
Lowell Textile inst. 817; in charge ot 
textile testing and research, 1917-27, mer., 
Textile Section since 1927, U. S. Rubber 
Co, Author: Research papers and textile 


patents. Member: Mason, A. S. T. _ 


1894, 


Committee D-13 on Textiles. Address: 

451 S. Jefferson St., Orange, N. J. 
Sheldon C. Nicol, — b. Apr. 2; 

1906, Bloomington, Ill. ; A., Ill. College, 


1928 ; Goodyear Rubber p iowa hip, Akron 
U., 1928-29; compounder, Goodyear T. & 
R. Co., Akron, O., since 1929. Author: 


Paper on moisture content of crude rub- 


ber. Member: Mason; A. C. S., Akron 


Rubber Group; Phi Delta Sigma, Phi 
Alpha, Tau Kappa Alpha, Pi Gamma Mu; 
2nd Lt. C. W. Res. Address: 976 Nevin 


St., Akron, O. 


ae Hughes Amon, chem. >. June 
25, 1893, Greenville, Pa.; B. S., 1916, M. 
S., 1917, Allegheny College; chem., general 


labs., 1917- 18, research chem., 1918-21, 
mech. goods compounder, 1921-24, Pig- 
ment Division Raw Materials Dept., 1924- 
28, Mer. Technical Service, Processing 
Division, 1928-29, tire compounder, 1929- 
30, BF. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; Tech- 
nical Director, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., since Mar., 1930. Member: 
A. C. S.; Franklin Club, Akron, O.; Alpha 


Chi Sigma. Address: 37 Wellesley St., 


Weston, Mass. 


Walter Paramore Keith, chem. engr. 
b. Aug. 28, 1890, Oconto, Wis.: B. S., M. 
I. T., 1914; compounder, 1914-16, mgr. 
mechl. goods compounding, 1916-18, mer. 
Technical Service Div., 1919-20, Tire De- 
sign Div., 1920-21, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O.; mgr. Development 
Dept., 1921-22, mgr. Newcastle, Pa., 
plant, 1922-23, mgr. Development Dept., 
1923-25, special sales work, since 1925, Sei- 
berling Rubher Co., Akron, O. Author: 
Patents on tire design. Member: Mason; 
Delta Tau Delta; Akron University Club. 
Address: 195 N. Highland Ave., Akron, O. 


Vaile Arthur Cosler, chem. engr. b. 
July 18, 1892. Davton, O.; chem. ener. 
Ohio State U., 1916; chem., Republic 
Stamping & Enameling Co., Canton. O., 
1916-17; chem. and compounder, 1918- 
21, mgr. compound development, 1921- 
26, tech. supt. mechl. goods div., since 
1926, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Mem- 
ber: A. C. S., Specification Committee 
Rubber Mfrs. Asso.. Committee D-11, Am. 
Soc. Test. Mats., Chi Phi. Address: 450 
Storer Ave., Akron, O. 


Walter Beaufort Doggett, engr. b. Dec. 
21, 1904, Cloud Chief, Okla. B. A., 
Reed College. Portland. Ore. With 
Nat'l Bur. of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. New York, N. Y. Sept. 1927- 
Tan. 1928; junior physicist, Physical 
Research Lab., B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Akron, O., since Jan, 1928. Author; 
Jointly with Dr. Busse, paner on vis- 
cositv of rubber cements. Address: 314 
Wildwood Ave., Akron, O. 
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Rubber Bibliography 


STUDIES IN THE VULCANIZATION OF 
Rupser. I. Thermochemistry of Vulcaniza- 
tion of Rubber. II. Vulcanization of Rub- 
ber with Nitro Compounds. III. Kenetics 
of Vulcanization of Rubber with Sulphur 
and Selenium. J. T. Blake. IV. A Theory 
of Vulcanization of Rubber. C. R. Boggs 
and J. T. Blake, Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 
1930, pp. 737-55. 

STRUCTURAL CHANGES DURING THE 
Processinc oF Rupeer. E. A. Grenquist, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1930, pp. 759-65. 

MopERN DEVELOPMENTS IN CoNTROL IN- 
STRUMENTS FOR RUBBER FaAcrorigEs. L. J. 
D. Healy, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), June 
25, 1930, pp. 308-11. Illustrated. 

MopERN DEVELOPMENTS’ IN 
MENTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
Stilson, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), 
1930, pp. 311-14. Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL MATERIALS HANDLING 
SysTeEMS FOR Rupper Factories. M. G. 
Rosenthal, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), June 
25, 1930, pp. 117-18. Illustrated. 

Toxic SUBSTANCES IN THE RUBBER IN- 
pustry. Part XII. Antimony and Its 
Compounds. P. A. Davis, Rubber Age, 
(N. Y.), June 25, 1930, pp. 367-68. 

LABORATORY FLEXING TESTS AS AN AID 
IN INVESTIGATING THE PNEUMATIC TIRE 


INSTRU- 
ee 
June 25, 


Carcass. H. A. Depew and H. C. Jones, 
Rubber Age, (N. Y.), July 10, 1930, pp. 
369-72. Illustrated. 

DETERMINATION OF WEIGHT OF STOCK 
REQUIRED AT CALENDERS. D. P. Weis- 


berg, Rubber Age, 
p. 373. 


(NV. Y.), July 10, 1930, 


STUDIES IN THE OXIDATION OF RUBBER 
Mixincs. W.-C. Davy, Trans. Inst. Rub- 
ber Ind., Apr., 1930, pp. 386-402. Graphs. 

ALTERNATING BEHAVIOR OF FATTY AcIDs 
IN Rupper Compounps. T. L. Garner, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1930, pp. 
403-06. Graphs. 


SMOKE PREVENTION FOR THE RUBBER 
Inpustry. D. F. Twiss, Trans. Inst. Rub- 
ber Ind., Apr., 1930, pp. 407-16. 

AGING OF RUBBER COMPOUNDED WITH 


Cuina Cray. T. J. Drakeley and P. G. 
Packman, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 
1930, pp. 426-41. 


NoTE ON THE SUNCRACKING OF 
CANIZED RUBBER. B. B. Evans, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1930, pp. 442-50. 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RupBpeER, IV. 
4-Methyl-4-octene by isoprene ethylation. 
T. Midgley, Jr., and A. L. Henne, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 52, pp. 2075-77 (1930). 
APPLICATION To TEX- 
Dyestuff 


VuL- 


RUBBER AND ITs 
TILES. D. H. 
Re pftr., 19, pp. 
Report For 1928. T. E. H. 
O’Brien, Seventh Rept 


Powers, Am. 
89-95 (1930). 
CHEMISTS 


Exec. Comm. Rub- 


ber Research Scheme (Ceylon) Proc., 
1928, pp. 12-17 (1929). 


NoTES ON STREAKINESS IN BLANKET 
Creve. T. E. H. O’Brien, Trop. Agr. 
(Ceylon), 74, pp. 71-74 (1930). 

MANUFACTURE OF AIRBAGS. R. Thiollet 
and G. Martin, Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha, 27, pp. 14962-63 (1930). 


Rupper Manuracture. S. S. Pickles, 
Chemist Druggist, 111, p. 717; Pharm. J., 
123, pp. 562-63 (1929). 

Use oF PowpeERED SCRAP OR OF RE- 
CLAIMED Rusper. P. Bary, Déchets et 
Régénérés, 2, No. 8, pp. 4-5 (1930). 

ALLIES OF RUBBER AND THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE ON RuBBER Propucts. R. M. Fitz- 
patrick, Proc. Soc. Chem. Ind. Victoria, 
29, pp. 275-87 (1929). 

3RINELL HARDNESS OF METALS, RUBBER, 
AND Harp Rusper. R. Ariano, Jndustria, 
43, pp. 257-63, 281-87 (1929). 

RECLAMATION AND USE oF Orb Rvus- 
BER. K. Bing, Ingentoren, (Copenhagen), 
38, pp. 65-72 (1929). 

Stuptes oF CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
VULCANIZATION OF RupBer, IV. Heat 
Reaction During Vulcanization. : # 
Toyabe, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (Japan), 33, 
pp. 96-98 (1930). 

STANDARDIZATION 


OF TESTING RUBBER 


wiTH Ozone. E. P. W. Kearsley, Rev. 
cén. caoutchouc, June, 1930, pp. 11-16. 
Illustrated. 


TENDENCIES OF RESEARCHES ON RUBBER 


IN THE Unitep States. A. H. Smith, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1930, pp. 
27_29 
al -Je. 


Rupser. Continuation. F. 
gén. caoutchouc, June, 1930, 


COLORING 
Jacobs, Rev. 
pp. 38-51. 

ISOPRENE AND Rupper. XVI, Constitu- 
tion of Rubber; XVII, Fractionation of 
Balata, H. Staudinger and H. F. Bondy; 
XVIII, Studies of the Viscosity of Balata, 
H. Staudinger and E. O. Leupold; XIX, 
Molecular Size of Rubber and Balata, H. 
Staudinger and H. F. Bondy, Ber., 62B, 


pp. 2411-16 (1929); 63B, pp. 724-36 
(1930). 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN RuBBER CARTEL. 


H. Reif, Kunststoffe, June, 1930, pp. 127- 
28 


SPECIAL MACHINES FOR THE RUBBER IN- 


pustry, G. Lescuyer, Rev. gén. caout- 
chouc, May, 1930, pp. 51-54. Illustrated. 
(To be continued.) 

VALUE TO RUBBER GROWERS OF THE 


Work IN LonDON oF THE CEYLON RuB- 
BER RESEARCH SCHEME. G. Martin, Trop. 
Agr., May, 1930, pp. 302-04. 
BUDGRAFTING AND SEED SELECTION WITH 
Rupper. Department of Agriculture, Cey- 
lon, Leaflet No. 58, Trop. Agr., May, 
1930, pp. 307-11. 
POLYPHYLLY IN HEVEA 
F. W. Ostendorf, Arch. 
June, 1930, pp. 251-58. 


BRASILIENSIS. 
Rubbercultuur, 
k Bibli- 


ography. 


Diagrams. 
English summary. 
MILDEW AND 


lema, Arch. Rubl 


Manvrinc. J. S. Vol- 
ercultuur, June, 1930, pp. 


260-72. Graphs. English summary, pp. 


I-27 


“/0-/ 

CONSTITUTION OF RUBBER ACCORDING TO 
Its SWELLING IN Liguips. P. Bary. 
Paper read at the Fourth General Meet- 
ing of the Kautschuk Gesellschaft held at 


Frankfurt a. M, June 15-17, 1930. Kaut- 
schuk, June, 1930, pp. 121-26, and Rev. 
gén. caoutchouc, June, 1930, pp. 3-10. 
Graphs. Diagrams. 
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FourtH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
DEUTSCHE KauTSCHUK GESELLSCHAFT. 
Brief reports of papers read. Kautschuk, 
June, 1930, pp. 114-20. 

Viscosity oF RusBBER SoLuTions. C. 
M. Blow. (Paper read at the Fourth Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Deutsche Kautschuk 
Gesellschaft). Kautschuk, June, 1930, pp. 
126-29. 

RUBBER AS A WORKING MATERIAL IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. H. Herring. 
(Paper read at the Fourth General Meeting 
of the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft). 
Kautschuk, June, 1930, pp. 129-36, and 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1930, pp. 17- 


25. Graphs. Tables. Diagrams. Photos. 
PENTA-SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY. (Con- 


tinuation). E. Schurmann and W. Bohm, 
Kautschuk, June, 1930, pp. 136-41. 

New METHOD OF MANUFACTURING RUB- 
BERIZED Fasrics. G. Warnke, Kautschuk, 
June, 1930, pp. 141-42. 

SoLmpiFyING Fatty O1Ls By SILENT 
Evectric DISCHARGES. (Voltofaktis ). 
L. Hock, Kautschuk, June, 1930, pp. 142- 
43. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WoRKING METHOD 
ON THE EXTERNAL CONDITION OF RUBBER 


Goops. Gummi-Ztg., June 13, 1930, pp. 
1890-92, 
RUBBER RESEARCH AT THE EIGHTH 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE KOLLOID- 
GESELLSCHAFT. Brief reports of papers. 
Gummi-Ztg., June 20, 1930, pp. 1935-37. 

ForTY-THIRD GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
VEREIN DEUTSCHER CHEMIKER. Brief 
reports of papers. Gummi-Ztg., June 20, 
1930, pp. 1938-40. 

Use or Harp RuvBBser. 
June 27, 1930, pp. 1987-88. 

TEsTs OF SOME FILLERS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MIXES, WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR ELEc- 
TRICAL Properties. F. Jacobs, Caoutchouc 
& gutta-percha, June 15, 1930, pp. 15044- 
46. (To be continued). 

ACTION OF SELENIUM RED ON THE PRIN- 
cIPAL ACCELERATORS. R. Ditmar, Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, June 15, 1930, pp. 
15049-50. 

MANUFACTURE OF EBONITE Goons. T. 
W. Fazakerley, Caoutchouc &  gutta- 
percha, June 15, 1930, pp. 15052-53. 

ACCELERATED AGING OF RUBBER. Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, June 15, 1930, pp. 
15055-57. Illustrated. 

ArcA TEMPERATURE REGULATORS, ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR THE RusBer Inpustry. L. 
Macre; Caoutchouc & gutia-percha, June 
15, 1930, pp. 15057-59. Illustrated. 

STUDY OF THE MECHANICAL DEFORMA- 
TIONS oF CaoutTcHouc. P. Prache, Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, May 15, 1930, pp. 
15003-08. 

PREPARATION OF ARTIFICIAL GASOLINE 
FROM VULCANIZED RuBBER Scrap. A, D. 
Luttringer, 5 gutta-percha, 


Gummi-Ztg., 


Caoutchouc & 
May 15, 1930, p. 15012. 

PHYSICAL AND PHYSICAL - CHEMICAL 
Basis OF RuBBER TECHNOLOGY. H. J. 
Miller, Gummi-Ztg., May 16, 1930, pp. 
1694-96; May 23, pp. 1744-45; May 30, 
pp. 1796-97. 


CoLORING 


Rupser. Continuation. F 


Jacobs, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, May, 1930, 
pp. 31-36. 
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Shaw Belt Vulcanizing Press 


Hydraulic Belt Press 


A N hydraulic belt press of English 
design and manufacture is_ repre- 
sented in the illustration here shown. 


The noteworthy features of this press are 
numerous and interesting. It is fitted with 
forged steel steam chests 36 feet long by 
5 feet 3 inches wide. It is operated by 30 
rams, 13 inches in diameter, and gives a 
total loading of approximately 4,000 tons. 
A special serpentine steam heating is ar- 
ranged in the platens to insure the same 
temperature over the whole area. 

Each end of the press is fitted with a 
belt gripping and stretching gear, hand 
operated through machine cut worm and 
spur gearing. This mechanical gear shows 
a marked improvement over the usual hy- 
draulic type as the stretch on the belt is 
constant over the whole width and can be 
regulated to suit the varying qualities of 
belt manufactured. 

Provision is made to insure equal lift- 
ing of all rams, and the guiding of the 
bottom chest has been designed to allow 
for the expansion due to heating. The 
approximate total net weight of the press 
is 150 tons. Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England. 


Williams Plasticity Press 


HE DuPont model of the Williams 

plastometer is designed to assist in 
producing stocks which will process in a 
uniform manner. This instrument pro- 
vides a method of studying the consistency 
of crude rubber, the “breaking down” of 
rubber during milling, the effects of soft- 
ness, and accelerators, and the tendency of 
stocks to precure. 

The plastometer has two parallel plates 
lying in a horizontal plane. The top plate 
is raised and lowered always parallel to 
the bottom plate, and the distance between 
the plates is measured by a dial gage at- 
tached to the upper plate. 

Operation of the instrument is con- 
ducted as follows: The testing sample 





Williams Plastometer—DuPont Model 
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the two thicknesses of paper between the 
plates. This provides the correction for 
the thickness of the paper. The sample 
is then placed in the center of the plates, 
and the “thickness-time’”’ curve is obtained 
from the thickness of the sample in centi- 
meters shown on the gage at selected time 
intervals in minutes. The usual procedure 
is to run the test for either three or five 
minutes and use the thickness of the sam- 
ple at the end of the time as the measure 
of relative plastictity. Henry L. Scott 


Co., Providence, R. I. 


Hydraulic Mold Elevator 


HERE multiple opening hydraulic 
presses are used a mold elevator will 
increase production by facilitating 
mold handling and speeding up load- 
ing and unloading of the press. Not 
only can the heavy molds be more 
quickly raised or lowered to and from 
the various press decks, but the work 
is easier for the operator. 

All openings may be served from 
one side of the press if desired, and it 
is sometimes possible for one operator 
to handle more than one press. To 
obtain the maximum benefit, the table 
should be stopped at the exact level of 
each opening to be served. 

The mold elevator consists of a 
semi-steel cylinder with a steel ram 
supporting a cast-iron head upon 
which is bolted a steel boiler-plate 


table. To the cast-iron head are at- 
tached steel rods, with nuts and 
washers at the lower ends. These 


rods serve as guides to keep the table 
from twisting as it is raised or lowered, 
and the nuts and the washers engage 
the steps in the stop collar to stop the 
table at the height desired. The stop 
collar turns in a groove cut in the top 
of the cylinder and is provided with 
a handle and a latch so that it may be 


locked in position. The latch is en- 





should be 2 cubic centime‘ers 
in volume and approximately 
spherical in shape. This 
volume is obtained by taking 
the number of grams equa! 
to twice the specific gravity 
of the stock. The press and 
the test piece should be kept 
at constant temperature. 
This temperature depends on 
the type of stock and its 
purpose and is generally be- 
tween 70° and 100° C. 

To make the test place the 
sample between two sheets 
of paper to keep it from ad- 














hering to the plates. The 
rubber will adhere to the 
paper. The gage can be 


conveniently set to zero with 


Farrel-Birmingham Mold Elevator 
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Heintz Sectional Repair Mold 


gaged by holes drilled in the fixed collar 
cast integral with the cylinder, and these 
holes correspond to the different openings 
of the press. 

When the table is in its lowest position, 
it is on a level with the fixed work bench 
where the molds are filled, and this level 
also corresponds with the lowest opening 
of the press. To serve the next higher 
opening the stop collar is moved by the 
handle to the next latch hole, bringing 
the lowest step of the stop collar over the 
washers at the lower ends of the stop and 
the guide rods. The other openings are 
served in like manner by moving the stop 
collar still farther to the left. The stop 
collar is provided with as many steps as 
there are openings in the press to be served. 

This device provides positive control of 
the stopping of the table by setting the 
latch at the proper point for the opening 
of the press which is to be served. Ad- 
justment of the nuts and the washers at 
the lower ends of the stop and the guide 
10ds can be made so that the table and 
the press plates may be accurately alined. 
The elevator can be designed for any hy- 
draulic pressure and for any reasonable 
number of openings in the press, and the 


steel table may be of any size desired. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Bus Balloon Tire Repair Mold 


HE rapidly increasing use of balloon 

tires for busses and trucks has necessi- 
tated the development of special repair 
equipment with which to service such tires. 
The illustration represents the latest and 
largest sectional tire repair mold thus far 
produced. It provides a minimum cavity 
width of 10% inches and maximum of 14% 
inches to handle 11.25, 12.00, 12.75, 13.50, 
14.25, and 15.00 bus balloon tires and also 
10-inch high pressure tires. 

To accommodate this wide range of sizes 
and thus minimize the necessary equipment 
investment, the cavity of the mold pictured 
is divided into two closely machined sec- 
tions with special width adjustment of ex- 
clusive design. Each side of the mold is a 
self-generating electric steam unit equipped 
with its own heating units and control de- 
vice, thus eliminating gasket joints and 
packing. Each half of the mold is equipped 


with pressure gage, thermometer, water 
gage, and safety device. 

Although 14.25 and 15.00 bus _ balloon 
tires are not yet being produced, these 
larger sizes have been provided for in the 
mold. This new tire repair mold was de- 
signed and developed in association and 
with the cooperation of tire manufacturers’ 
design and development department engi- 
James C. Heintz & Co., 3738 W. 


neers. . 
143rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Slab Cooling Truck 

LL industries are faced today with 

serious problems in the economic 
handling of materials. In the rubber in- 
dustry properly designed labor-saving equip- 
ment is daily kecoming more important in 
this connection. One such piece of equip- 
ment, designed especially for processing 
stock in the mass production of heels, is 
here illustrated. It is known as a _ heel 
slab cooling rack, but it is much more 
than a simple rack because it is durable. 
portable, workable, and embodies an auto- 


matic feature in its mechanism. 
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Economic Slab Cooling Truck 


This piece of equipment is of all metal 
construction erected upon an angle iron 
framework mounted at one end on a pair 
of 12-inch stationary wheels and at the 
opposite end on a pair of 7-inch double 
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bearing casters. All of this running gear 
is fitted with Hyatt bearings. 

The rack comprises twenty shelves, 26 
by 78 inches, each stiffened and spaced 
apart at 14-inch intervals by steel angle 
cleats hinged at one edge to four angle 
uprights. Each shelf, at both ends, has a 
rod and coil spring attachment which 
serves to hold the empty shelf elevated at 
an angle to facilitate loading and unload- 
ing the slab stock. 

The rack is conveniently removable from 
mill and calender to cutting department by 
one-man power and is easily manageable 
through doorways and on and off elevators 
by reason of its proportions and ball-bear- 
ing casters. Economic Steel Rack Co., 
Everett, Mass. 


Roll Grinding Lathe 


Rue grinding and truing of rubber 
covered rolls, particularly the press 
rolls of paper-making machines, must be 
most accurately done. -This work is 
therefore performed on a lathe of heavy 
construction and designed with special 
reference to the extreme accuracy neces- 
sary. ; 

The illustration shows the rear view of 
a roll grinder for such work. Regarding 
details of construction: the mechanism is 
mounted on a low, heavy bed frame long 
enough to accommodate a roll 315 inches 
long by 118 inches diameter, supported in 
open roller bearings on pedestals. 

The work may also be supported between 
centers or on adjustable pedestals. The 
motor drives are housed; the one rotating 
the work is contained in the head of the 
machine and that for the grinding wheel 
in the carriage. It is provided with two 
speeds actuated by a motor-driven lead 
screw. For rubber grinding, an air bel- 
lows removes the dust from the grinding 
wheel, which is guarded by a housing pro- 
vided with a dust discharge outlet. 

The machine is so constructed that a 
special attachment can be added for crown- 
ing the surface of the work, in other 
words, for spherical convex grinding of 
rolls. For this purpose an intermediate 
carriage is arranged which is advanced 
toward or withdrawn from the work by 
an adjusting device contained within the 
carriage. The amount of crowning desired 

















Haubold Rubber Roll Grinder—Rear View 
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Reclinable Power Press 


is controlled by a thread spindle in the 
front of the carriage, and its amount can 
be read on a scale. C, G. Haubold A. G,, 
Chemnitz, Germany. 





Reclinable Power Press 


Pet dpe press of the reclinable type 
such as that pictured is very useful 
in a tire or a mechanical rubber goods 
plant particularly. While being the most 
suitable and favored type for general 
stamping work, it is convenient also for 
stamping out aluminum labels for hose of 
all kinds, particularly when of large size, 
as in the case of railway airbrake hose 
labels. 

Some special features of the press in- 
clude the following: The frame is of 
heavy construction in which the material is 
properly distributed, and sharp corners in- 
viting fracture are avoided. The clutch is 
strong, simple, durable, and non-repeating. 
The press will not make a second stroke 
even if the treadle is not released. It can 
be made repeating for continuous work by 
throwing over a small well-locked lever. 

A friction clutch suitable 


Overflow Preventive Mold 


DESIDERATUM in molding rubber 

articles is that they be formed free 
of overflow; in other words, to come from 
the mold cavities automatically trimmed. 

In a 2-plate mold as ordinarily made, 
single plates of the same area are fitted 
together to form the mold. When heated, 
to shape and cure the rubber article, the 
two plates expand more or less unequally, 
thus interfering with registration of the 
mold and causing overflow to form around 
the articles. 

It has been found that mold registration 
can be maintained in 2-part molds by con- 
structing them on the plan indicated in 
the illustration. This indicates in plan 
and cross-section a 2-part mold, the upper 
and the lower parts of which are marked 
respectively A and B. The upper part 4 
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Goodactive’s Finless Mold 


is subdivided into squares corresponding 
in number to that of the cavities. A space 
interval is allowed around each subdivision, 
and a hardened trimming edge is formed 
around each cavity in the bottom plate B. 

As a result, the latter will register per- 
fectly on the top portions A. Thus dif- 
ferences of expansion are eliminated, and 
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the molded articles are obtained finless. 
United States Tool & Machine Works, 27 
Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


Self-Alining Coupling 


HE problem of misalinement in shaft- 

ing has been uniquely solved in the 
coupling shown at the bottom of this page, 
by elimination of all flexible materials. Two 
spur gears are in complete and continuous 
mesh with the internal gears of a floating 
sleeve. The sleeve takes a neutral posi- 
tion; the error of misalinement is taken 
up between the lubricated faces of the gear 
teeth, and all necessity.of flexible mate- 
rials is done away with. 

Referring to the accompanying illustra- 
tions, the coupling consists of two hubs, 
A, A, each keyed to its respective shaft. 
Each hub has its generated splines B cut 
at the maximum possible distance from the 
shaft end. Surrounding the hubs is the 
casing or sleeve C, which is transversely 
split in its center and bolted together by 
flanges D. Each half of this sleeve has 
generated internal splines E cut on its 
bore at the end opposite its flange. These 
internal splines engage the external splines 
as shown at F. Supporting rings G posi- 
tively control the center line of each shaft, 
intercepting the center line of the sleeve 
at the transverse center lines through the 
load carrying surfaces. 

A slight clearance between the external 
and internal splines permits a definite 
error of alinement between the two shafts. 
The error between the splines, due to the 
principle of the design, is only a small 
fraction of the corresponding error of 
alinement between the -shafts. In other 
words, the error of alinement between the 
spline faces is reduced to one-tenth the 
error of the shaft alinement. The Bart- 
lett Hayward Co., 212 Scott St., Balti- 
more, Md. 





ADVANTAGE IS TAKEN OF THE RESILIENCY 
of gas in the making of a new golf ball 
core. Rubber tape is wound on a small 
sphere composed of ammonium chloride, so- 
dium nitrate, and magnesium sulphate, and 
then such taped sphere is heated to get a 
gas reaction. With such a core a verv long 
flight is said to be obtained. U. S. Patent 
1,752,735, April 1, 1930. 





for high speed work up to 
600 strokes per minute can 
be furnished, also two- 
lever safety operating de- 
vices instead of the treadle. 
The manufacturers are pre- ieee: 
pared to furnish roll feeds, 
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dial feeds, and grip feeds. 
The various other details 





of construction and equip- 


ty 























ment have received careful 
consideration and are all 














appropriate to the design 
and safe operation of the J 
press. The reclining posi- eS 
tion to 40 degrees is a third G 

more than usual and can be 
obtained with perfect safety 
by means of hand wheel 
and screw. Zeh & Hahne- 
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mann Co., 182-200 Vander- 
pool St., Newark, N. J. 


Fast’s Self-Alining Coupling 
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Deplore Tire Price Cut 


HAT the June 5 cut in the price of 

tires was ill-advised and without 
economic justification is the general view 
of financial leaders. Such _ reduction, 
especially when applicable to all purchases 
made since May 5, seems like a needless 
gratuity. They can not understand why 
tire makers should deliberately disregard 
a unique advantage that other manufac- 
turers would turn to the utmost account. 
Assuming that the objective was the 
stimulating of sales beyond normal, they 
are confident, too, that it has failed. 

It is pointed out that the rubber trade 
was just getting into a strategic position 
where it could seek and obtain profits that 
would have largely made up for the long, 
lean period in the recent past when net 
returns were cither very small or non- 
existent. Ordinarily prices are cut in dull 
times to stimulate purchasing, but in this 
case the anomaly is presented of reduc- 
tions being made when a seasonal wave of 
consumer buying had just set in and when 
an extra incentive to buying was evidently 
superfluous. As such observers see it, 
the tire price cut was out of all propor- 


tion to the decline in rubber and cotton 
prices. 
Many trade students believe that the 


early estimate oi 50,000,000 tires for re- 
placement will prove to be excessive, per- 
haps by more than 5,000,000. They 
marvel at the courage of the tire makers, 
who, after counting on the profit on re- 
placements to help make up for the smaller 
original equipment business expected in 
1930, took a chance on discarding needed 
profits and writing down finished inven- 
tory as of June 30, especially after con- 
tending with so many adverse conditions 
since the first of the year that tended to 
diminish earnings. 

The experience of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. is cited as particularly illus- 
trating the untoward result of apparently 
unwarranted price-cutting. Profit for the 
first quarter of 1930 was about $1.73, a 
share on the common; yet were it not for 
the June 5 price cut, it is estimated that 
the profit for the second quarter would 
exceed that of the first. Still the half 
year’s common dividend of $2.50 is likely 
to be earned by a fair margin. In the 
first half of 1929 the company earned 
$7.02 on the common. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. is reported 
to be more than holding its own while 
doing a high-grade tire replacement busi- 
ness solely. Despite unfavorable conditions 
in the trade, it is believed that General’s 
1930 earnings will vie with its best. Many 
of the small companies are, however, not 
so fortunate. With prices cut so low as 
to be practically profitless and unable to 
afford the economies of big-scale low-unit 
cost, few of them are expected to break 
even, and some will probably not survive 
1930. They have not even the advantage 
of making other lines of goods, for through 
diversification of products many of the 
big rubber companies may in the remainder 
of the year even recoup a large part of 
the loss being sustained by reason of the 
cut in tire prices. 


The market-wise hold that until the 
June 5 price cut came, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. had an excellent chance of earning 
enough to offset a $400,000 loss after de- 
preciation, but before interest and taxes, 
in the first quarter. Now a profit is not 
expected although it is conceded that the 
company has greatly strengthened its finan- 
cial position and is in prime shape to 
reap benefits when trade improves. 

United States Rubber Co. is expected to 
report a deficit for the first half of 1930, 
as compared with a net of $596,926 for 
the first six months of 1929. Much of 
this temporary setback is admitted to be 
due to the thorough internal reorganization 
to which the company has been subjecting 
itself, the unquestioned advantages of 
which must reveal themselves in a short 
time, and all of which has been carried 
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on by its strong personnel without new 
financing, _ 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is likely, 
the financial analysts believe, to report a 
less profitable half year on October 31 
than on April 30, when it gave the net 
for the preceding six months as $2,320,118, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 23 
cents a share on the common, against 
dividend requirements of 80 cents. Carry- 
ing crude rubber at around 16 cents, al- 
though it has recently been below 11, is 
also regarded as a drawback. Yet they 
admit that there is a possibility of the 
resourceful, aggressive management spring- 
ing a favorable surprise on the “Street.” 

The position of the Fisk Rubber Co. is 
regarded with especial concern. For the 
first six months of 1929 it reported a net 
loss of $236,713, and it is expected that, 
due to a combination of adverse circum- 
stances, including the tire price cut, the 
net loss for the fore part of 1930 will be 
even heavier. 


Propeller Shaft Protector 
Rubber Precludes Contact of Sea Water with Steel Shafts 


> EFFICIENT construction recently 
patented’ relates to a means for pro- 
tecting with rubber, the propeller shafts of 
water craft from electrolytic pitting ac- 
tion set up by access of sea water to the 
metallic parts. The protection takes the 
form of an absolutely watertight fitment 
comprising a metallic sleeve sealed to one 
end of the bearing and extending along the 
shaft. 

This construction precludes access of 
water to the shaft, by the plan of construc- 
tion indicated in the figure 


the portion C and is sealed upon it by 
brazing or is crimped in the groove J. 

The sleeve J is coated with rubber 
cement on.its exposed surfaces. A sheet of 
rubber composition K is next placed over 
the sleeve J with its end abutting the re- 
duced portion B, and the lengthwise edges 
of K joined similarly to those of G. A 
metallic clamping band L encircles the 
rubber layer K to reenforce its connection 
at the groove J. In a similar way the 
rubber layer M is applied over K and 





which represerts the device 
in longitudinal section. 

The bearing 4 is provided 
with several reduced por- 
tions such as B and C placed 
in step relation along the 
shaft D, The reduced por- 
tion B has a circumferential 





groove E, and the reduced 








portion C has a similar 
groove F. The portion of 
the shaft extending beyond 
the reduced portion C is 
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coated with a suitable rubber 
cement such for example as 
one containing zinc oxide, 
dibenzylamine, and sulphur. This is vul- 
canizable by subjecting it to the action of 
carbon disulphide. In this connection, see 
Cadwell U. S. Patent No. 1,466,794, 
August 4, 1923. 

Resuming the construction shown in the 
figure, a layer of sheet rubber composition 
G of the thickness of reduced portion C 
is applied around the shaft D and joined 
at its longitudinal edges to form a water- 
tight seal. Next a sheet of thin copper is 
placed around the rubber layer G, and the 
lengthwise edges of the metal sheet are 
joined by brazing along line H forming 
a sleeve J. One end of this sleeve overlaps 


~1United States Patent No. 1,755,387, Apr. 22, 
1930. 


Rubber Sleeve for Propeller Shafts 


clamped at N to the groove E. Finally a 
short bevel edged layer of rubber O is ap- 
plied over layer M to protect the clamp- 
ing band N, 

This construction precludes contact of 
the sea water with the steel shaft D be- 
cause it is protected by the vulcanized 
rubber covering. If for any reason the end 
of the rubber covering should become 
loosened so as to permit leakage, the water 
could not reach the shaft until it had 
traveled along the outer surface of the 
metal sleeve J and returned along its inner 
surface. This could only occur if the bond 
between the rubber and the metallic sleeve 
happened to be destroyed on both sides of 
the sleeve. 
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Novel Bathing Bags 


ILADY had readily accepted the 
convenience of the rubberized bath- 
ing bag. But, of course, she wants style 
as well as serviceability, and she prefers 
the bag that is different. Two attractive 
models, the Turtle and the Fish, shown 
herewith, have an appeal all their own. 
They are fashioned of three shades of 
strong rubberized suede material beauti- 
fully colored in attractive polychrome hues. 
The Turtle is 9 by 12 inches, and the Fish 
9 by 15. The bags are made either with 
snap buttons or talon slide fasteners. The 
colors are fast, the material waterproof. 
These bags may be used also for premi- 
ums or advertising specialties. A purse 




















The Turtle and the Fish Beach Bags 


pocket can be put on either model, with a 
name or initials stamped on it. Or these 
may be printed on the handle. The Dura- 
Products Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 





Rubber Protects Housewives’ 


Hands 


. Saf-Way Holder is a rubber con- 
tainer made for the housewife who is 
dainty, clean, and wishes to keep her hands 
tender and beautiful and at the same time 
protect them from infection and danger 
which arise from using steel wool alone. 

The holder is made so that it may get 
into corners and difficult places with least 
effort. It is specially adapted to fit any 
hand comfortably and shaped to clean and 
polish equally well any surface. While 
primarily made for protection and sanita- 
tion, its value as an aid in work is not a 
secondary consideration. The Saf-Way 
Holder is flexible, and pressure may be 
applied in order to reach corners and in- 
crease the friction at the same time, so 
that any substance may be removed quick- 
ly and with little effort. 

The Saf-Way Holder is made in two 

















Saf-Way Holder 


sizes: No. 1, for utensils and kitchen 
work; No. 2, for cleaning tile, removing 
paint, scrubbing floors, etc. The holder 
may be used also as a sink stopper and a 
suction cup. When the special steel floss 
that does the cleaning is worn out, the 
holder may be refilled. Arlington Prod- 
ucts Co., Arlington, N. J. 





Spring Stopper Seal 


HE new device for stoppering vials as 

here pictured is now being employed 
by druggists for dispensing such liquids 
as aromatic spirits of ammonia, mineral 
oil, shamipoo liquids, iodine, etc. The im- 
provement featured is a threaded stopper 
with mushroom top. The material of the 
stopper is either glass or a hard molded 
composition. A rubber washer is sprung 
over the stopper with a bearing against 
the underside of the top. When screwed 
to place in the neck of the bottle, the 
washer makes a tight closure by compres- 
sion of the rubber between the bottle top 
and the stopper top. In molded composi- 
tion this style of stopper is well adapted 
for receiving a cemented-in glass rod for 
applying iodine, etc., to the surface under 
treatment. The closure effected by this 
device gives perfect protection against 
evaporation. Spring Stopper Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Spring Stopper Seal 





Rubber Sandals for Sudden 
Showers 


EING caught in the rain is most an- 
noying, especially when your feet be- 
come saturated and your shoes are ruined. 
How often does an unexpected downpour 
bring the thought, “If I only had my rub- 
bers with me.” Yet at best they are cum- 
bersome to carry, and no one likes to spoil 
the effect of a charming costume by wear- 
ing rubbers when it is not wet outdoors. 
Now, however, come rubber sandals 
fashioned just for such an occasion. The 
“Snapon” rubbers will prove a boon to 
victims of sudden showers. For these 
shoe protectors are quite inexpensive, 
easily available, and satisfactory in use. 
The low price makes possible their ready 
sale at numerous stores where notions are 

















Rubber Shoe Protector 


sold. These stores, of course, are those 
most frequented by shoppers or by pleasure 
seekers of necessity searching shelter from 
the rain. 

The “Snapon” itself, as seen from the 
illustration, is a sandal which slips over 
the front part of the shoe and snaps across 
the instep. The rubber holding the snap 
fasteners in place has a backing for re- 
enforcement. The “Snapons,” which are 
light in weight, appear in one size only 
and fit well over any slipper. Another 
convenience is that each rubber may be 
worn on either left or right foot, and the 
fit is neat indeed. The rubber is fully 
vulcanized, just as with a more expensive 
article. These rainy-day accessories are 
made in two colors, black and brown. An 
added feature is the pouch designed to con- 
tain these rubbers. It is all rubber, in red, 
blue, or green, and of small size to fit 
easily in milady’s pocket or purse. The 
Snapon Rubber Shoe Co., Watertown, 
Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


“The Prevention of Ice Hazard on 
Airplanes.” By William C. Geer and 
Merit Scott. Technical Notes, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
No. 345, Washington, D. C., July, 1930. 
Paper covers, 8% by 11 inches. 24 
pages, plus 4 pages of diagrams and 2 
pages of photographs. 

This report recounts the researches un- 
derlying an invention that will remove a 
serious menace to aviators and make much 
safer flying under ice forming conditions as 
winter, etc. The report discusses the 
formation and adhesion of ice on a plane in 
flight, the possible means of preventing ice 
formation, and the construction and opera- 
tion of the ice removing overshoe. 

Further development work is outlined in 
order to perfect the design of these ice 
removing overshoes and the accessory 
mechanical equipment necessary for its 
successful operation in service. 





“Fiinfsprachiges Worterbuch fur den 
Gummiwarenhandel.” Published by 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Zweigniederlassung Berlin, Germany. 
Board covers. 140 pages. 

This five-language dictionary (Ger- 
man, French, English, Italian, and 
Spanish) for the rubber trade attempts 
to fill a need which undoubtedly exists. 
Unfortunately, however praiseworthy 
the effort may be, the numerous errors 
of various kinds in which the little com- 
pilation abounds detracts considerably 
from its usefulness. A glance over the 
English equiva zlents shows many mis- 
takes like “eyes-bath”; misprints are far 
too frequent; while expressions like 
“dolls sucking,” “stuffs for gaberdines,” 
“beltings adhesive fad,” “disks cutting,” 
“hoses-making machine,’ “eyes-drop- 
ping glass,” “rolling cover,” “bacon rub- 
ber,” etc., leave entirely too much to the 
imagination. 


“The Condensed Chemical Diction- 
ary.” Compiled and edited by the 
editorial staff of the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Catalog, Francis M. Turner, Editor. 
Second edition, completely revised and 
enlarged under the supervision of 
Thomas C. Gregory, editor, Isabelle M. 
Welch, assistant editor. The Chemical 
Catalog Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1930. Cloth, 551 pages, 6 
by 9 inches. Thumb indexed. Price $10. 

This work is described as a reference 
volume for all requiring quick access to 
a large amount of essential data regard- 
ing chemicals and other substances used 
in manufacturing and laboratory work. 

The dictionary is arranged in a 
straight alphabetical classification and in 


addition to the chemical names _ of 
materials and descriptive data, the 
grades, containers, uses, and railroad 
shipping regulations are given. 

The book is unquestionably valuable 
as a ready reference, although to rubber 
men it is passing strange to read that 
ebonite and soft rubber are varieties of 
caoutchouc and to find no reference to 
the fact that its chief sources are planta- 
tions of Hevea brasiliensis. Also balata 
is not described under that name but is 
listed under chicle as a variety. This is 
an evident error as also is the statement 
that balata is used in the manufacture 
of chewing gum. The derivation of 
pontianak is given correctly as from a 
species of Dyera and also incorrectly as 
from Parthenium argentatum, the guayule 
shrub. Reference to guayule is other- 
wise omitted. 
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New Publications 


“La Coloration du Caoutchouc.” By 
F, Jacobs. Reprint in French from the 
Revue Générale du Caoutchouc, 18 Rue 
Duphot, Paris, France. A complete re- 
view of the subject of rubber colors is 
discussed in their scientific and practical 
aspects. The data is drawn from the 
most dependable sources and the latest 
practice in rubber technology and is pre- 
sented in most systematic form. 


“Aging of Compounds Containing 
Rosins.” Laboratory Report No. 146. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. A study of the adverse 
effect of rosin on the aging of rubber 
compounds that contain it. The purpose 
of the tests described was to determine 
how effective Neozone D might be in 
offsetting the tendency of rosin to ac- 
celerate oxidation. 


“Timken Bearings in Rubber Mill 
Equipment.” The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O. An illustrated 20- 
page pamphlet giving the latest infor- 
mation covering mounting practices and 
general data concerning the application 
of tapered roller bearings to practically 
every sort of machine used in the rub- 
ber industry. 


“Changes in Customs Administrative 
Provisions under the 1930 Tariff Act.” 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York. This booklet is published for free 
distribution among the members of the 
association with the aim of assisting 
manufacturers, importers, and exporters 
to avoid mistakes in procedure under 
the new tariff act, which might prove 
exceedingly costly both in time and 
money. The booklet was written by 
Benjamin A. Levett, customs expert and 
chairman of the Merchants’ Assovcia- 
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tion’s Committee on Customs Service 
and Administration. Before publication 
the work was approved by the entire 
membership of the committee. 


“Ti-Tone.” Laboratory Report No. 
147. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. In this report 
tests are given showing the relative ab- 
rasion resistance of ordinary lithopone, 
Ti-Tone, and the titanium lithopone 
known as Titanox B. The report con- 
cludes with a summary of the physical 
properties and compounding character- 
istics of Ti-Tone. 


—_— 


Cost of Operating an 
Average Automobile 


The following tabulation and chart taken 
from Highways Handbook published by 
the Highway Education Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows the relative cost of ope- 
rating an imaginary “average” automobile 
on various classes of roads. Annual mile- 
age of 11,000, 


Approximate relative 
cost of operation 
in cents per mile 
Ses 





7 a | 
High Inter- Low 
type mediate type 


Item of Cost roads type roads roads 
OEE Sak ce nes os6e50 1.09 4.31 1.61 
BOR ese ox 6-24 weiss 0.22 0.22 0.22 
TAO BAG TUDES: ox 6.005 <0 0.29 0.64 0.84 
a 1.43 1.72 2.11 
Depreciation .....<.0:0.. 200 1.26 1.39 157 
EO ee eae 0.14 0.14 0.14 


Garage at $4 per month.. 0.44 0.44 0.44 
Interest at 6 per cent.... 


Insurance ..........0.0. 0.21 0.21. ~ 02.21 
OEE "RE oka okies eS. 5.44 6.43 7.50 










OEPRECIATION 


LICENSE 
GARAGE AT §4 PER MONTH 


INTEREST AT 6 PER CENT 




















Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not only 
in showing the needs of the trade, but because of 
the possibility that additional information may 
be furnished by those who read them, The Editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested commu- 
nicate with him. 


NUMBER INQUIRY 
1280 Complete list of makers of machinery 
for manufacturing dipped rubber goods. 
1281 Manufacturer of chlorinated rubber. 
1282 Maker of Sea Pak. 
1283 Manufacturer of celluloid eyelets for 
tennis shoes. 

84 Address of C. R. Co. 

5 Manufacturer of Champion rubber bath- 

ing shoe. 

1286 Manufacturers of cements suitable for 
attaching rubber tiles and flooring to 
concrete and wooden floors. 

1287 Manufacturer of toy golf balls. 

1288 Manufacturer or sales agent of a mold 
wash called Volkies Compound. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., on July 7 resumed work in 
all departments after its shutdown for 
the annual inventory. Paul W. Litch- 
field, Goodyear president, on a recent 
trip to England, which included visits 
to various Goodyear operations abroad, 
conferred with Dr. Hugo Eckener and 
others in furtherance of plans for an 
early start on the regular trans-Atlantic 
Zeppelin service. Mr. Litchfield on 
July 15, the occasion of his thirtieth 
anniversary with the organization, an- 
nounced his gift to the Goodyear Relief 
Association of $30,000 to be used in re- 
lief work among needy cases of Good- 
year employes during the next five 
years. 

On July 16 Vice President C. C. Slus- 
ser announced the complete personnel 
of the new Goodyear tire factory at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Ross A. 
White, managing director of Goodyear- 
Argentina since 1916, will be managing 
director in charge of sales. Fred Climer, 
general superintendent, will have a 
strong organization. Robert E. Lee, 
Jr., assistant superintendent, will also 
be’ superintendent of Division B. Kay 
Green will be the other division super- 
intendent in charge of Division A. 
Ernest C. Gagnon will manage the de- 
velopment department; while Laurence 
H. Coffin will be manager of tech service 
and tire design. H. A. Delaney will 
take charge of purchasing and _ store- 
rooms. G. C. Powell will head factory 
accounting. He is now in Argentina as 
are C. R. Bollinger, treasurer, and E. J. 
Kroeger, chief engineer. Personnel 
manager will be Frank J. Carter. 
George Jenks will have charge of tires, 
and R. L. “Scotty” Hunter will be 
master mechanic. W. G. Miller will 
have charge of tubes. Robert P. Steele, 
Thomas M. Reavis, and Mac C. Carter 
will be foremen in Division A. 


w su upeeeuuveiounanvanensanncgnagenacasenngeenennansnanE 


The Hunter brothers, who 
set a new world record for a 
refueling endurance flight 
above Chicago Airport in 
July, had both Stinson-De- 
troiter planes equipped with 
airplane tires of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron O. 
the tires on the refueling 
plane meeting the sever- 
er test. The tires functioned 
perfectly throughout the long, 
grueling grind. 

In the illustration, John 
Hunter, one of the pilots of 
the record-breaking “City of 
Chicago,” is shown at the left, 
with one of his mechanics at 
the right. In the _ insert, 
Wilson T. Herren, backer of 
the flight, is at the right, be- 
side the refueling plane, “Big 
Ben.” 


MM 


Roland J. Blair and Frank A. Trotter, 
piloting the “Goodyear-Zeppelin” in the 
National Balloon Race from Houston, 
Tex., July 4, landed their balloon two 
and a half miles northwest of Greens- 
burg, Ky., at 6 p. m., July 6, winning the 
race with a sensational 785-mile flight. 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., will be held in Cincinnati, 
O., during the week of September 8. There 
will be two half-day sessions, the first on 
Wednesday morning, September 10, and 
the second on Thursday morning, the 11th. 
Headquarters will be at the Gibson Hotel, 
which will be also the headquarters of the 
AVG. 7S; 

The banquet committee consisting of 
Walter Juve and Harold Gray with C. W. 
Sanderson, chairman, is planning for one 
of the best banquets and entertainments 
ever held at a Rubber Division meeting. 





New Goodrich Inner Tube 


HE B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 

recently offered a new type of inner 
tube known as the Air Container. Its con- 
struction is as follows: A tube of proper 
size is covered with a ply of 9-ounce cord 
fabric as wide as the tread surface of the 
tire. A specially shaped strip of puncture 
sealing rubber is put on top of the fabric. 
The tube is cured and turned inside out. 
This reversal compresses the special rub- 
ber strip under the patented cord insert, 
which, being cut on the bias, makes for 
even more powerful compression. When 
punctured, the compression member firmly 
grips the puncturing object and so prevents 
air from escaping. 


Me 





Me 
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Ervin C. Pope, production manager 
for the Cleveland Liner & Manufac- 
turing Co., 5508 Maurice Ave., Cleve- 
land, O., announces the arrival on July 
15 of a baby girl. 


H. W. Maxson, organizer and general 
manager of Air Services, Inc., Akron, 
O., airport, resigned to becorne manager 
of a newly created department of public 
relations and aeronautic promotion at 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. R. F. 
Kitchingman, chief pilot for Air Serv- 
ices, Inc., for the last year, will succeed 
Mr. Maxson as general manager, the 
change becoming effective on August 1. 


_ The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., according to President F. A. Seiber- 
ling, will not shut down even tem- 
porarily to take inventory. 

“We're going right along, and things 
are going to be better,” Mr. Seiberling 
declared. 

Employes had anticipated cessation of 
operations for at least two weeks. Simi- 
lar shutdowns had already occurred at 
other rubber plants, but the Seiberling 
management found business sufficiently 
brisk to justify continuous operation as 
the year 1930 swung into the beginning 
of the last half. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., now works on a four-day- 
week schedule, producing about 
40,000 tires daily as against a plant 
capacity of about 60,000 daily. The 
manufacturing program calls for heavy 
liquidation of inventories, which at 
present have reached a seasonal peak, 
valued about $47,000,000. This will be 
reduced below the figure of October 31 
last, $41,000,000. The company has 
ceased practically all expansion work and 
will not extend its chain of 300 retail 
units for the time being. Nor are the 
Liberian rubber plantations, the devel- 
opment of which has been written off, 
being extended under existing crude 
rubber market conditions. The com- 
pany will not close for inventory dur- 
ing the present season but will continue 
indefinitely at about the current 
schedules. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
after a special meeting of the directors 
on June 30 announced several changes. 
J. F. Jones, vice president in charge 
of sales and a director, resigned, and 
George W. Spahr, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Dayton, O., has been named 
to the office. Mr. Jones’ place on the 
board of directors has been filled by the 
election of Dr. R. H. Bishop, formerly 
on the board of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. H. H. McCloskey, 
secretary also resigned, and offices of 
secretary and treasurer were combined, 
with Ray E. Bloch, vice president in 
charge of finance, holding both positions. 
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Leon T. Noel was elected assistant sec- 
retary, a new post, and H. H. Matz was 
renamed assistant treasurer. The Mo- 
hawk board of directors now consists 
of S. S. Miller, chairman, Charles Bor- 
land, president of the company, Dr. R. 
H. Bishop, W. L. Flory, and J. B. 
Huber. 


The Parsons & Parsons Co., 2176 E. 
76th St., Cleveland, O., manufactures 


several brands of waterproof collars 
and cuffs. 

The Cooper Corp. Findlay, O., 
under contract has purchased all the 


assets of the Falls Rubber’ Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. The latter com- 
will use the sums realized to pay 


pany 
current liabilities and first mortgage 
Series A notes. The Falls company 


has the option to repurchase all mold 
equipment and all machinery from the 
Cooper Corp., especially for the sale and 
manufacture of Falls tires. The dis- 
tinctive names for tires and tubes used 
by the Falls company will be retained. 


—_e— 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 


New York, N. 

NuMBER CoMMODITY City AND Country 
*45,980 Brewers’ hose ....Mexico City, Mexico 
*746,008 Truck tires ....- -Liverpool, England 


*46,009 Cloth .....-+e++ eHamburg, Germany 

446,013 Conveyer _ belting 
and technical 
goods 

446,016 Tires and tubes.. 


a. Brno, Czechoslovakia 
-Ciudad Obregon, 
Mexico 

+46,046 Canvas shoes..... Hamburg, Germany 
+46,057 Scrap rubber ....Hamburg, Germany 
+46,066 Overshoes ..Hamburg, Germany 
*46,07 yershoes an 
midis co atten hala Italy 
*46,075 Scrap and ; ; 

: claimed rubber Shanghai, China 
$46,094 Gutta percha in 


StickS ..ee+seeeee Hamburg, Germany 
446,113 Shoes ..--eeeeeeed Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands 
*+46,164 Tire repair outfits.Calais, France 
746,165 Heels ......2++- -Alexandria, Egypt 
*446,166 Tires ......+0- +»Wad Medani, Sudan, 
Egypt 
“746,187 Tires ........--++Khartoum, Sudan, 
Egypt 
$46,229 Bathing caps, bal- 
pg games, toys, 
eocccccccccse ris, France 
*46,267 Hot water bottles. Staciaect., England 
*+46,298 Tennis shoes an 
balls ...cccccccse Mukden, China 
*+46,300 Gloves .....-+.00- Montreal, Canada 
*46,317 Belting ......++. Manchester, England 
$46,324 Boots .......+++- Hamburg, Germany 
+46, ,360 Shoes and_ me- 
chanical goods. -Barranquilla, Colombia 
*+46,368 Mechanical goods. Turin, Italy 
*46,415 Sandals ......00. The Hague, Nether- 
lands 
*+46,416 Belting ......... Turin, Italy 


446,429 Galoshes .... -Vienna, Austria 
446,434 Transmission belts. Prague, Czechoslovakia 
446,463 Dental rubber...-Berlin, Germany 
446,464 Erasers ......006 Lugano, Switzerland 
746,475 Rubber goods....-Rome, Italy 
*46,484 Tires and tubes. . Lublin, Poland 
746,518 Gymnastic _— 

and overshoes . jn vurg, Germany 
TOGLOEE BONS cccacsacnces aguas, Porto Rico 
+46,531 Rubberized fabrics. , aris, France 
*46,544 Waste and  olc 


rubber -coooecestlamburg, Germany 
*46,565 Heels --Amoy, China 
$46,566 Toys ..ccccsee vss +Harburg. Wilhelms- 
urg, Ger. 
746,567 Tennis and _ rub- . i 
P MOE s06seed Milan, Italy 


*746,609 Bathing caps .. 
*+46,610 Boots and shoes. 
$46,617 Footwear .... 


-Medan, Sumatra 

- Milan, Italy 

- -Harburg-Wilhelms- 
burg, Germany 


* Purchase. 
t Either. 


t Agency. *t Purchase and agency. 


Martin Rubber Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of mechanical rubber goods, 327 
Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., 
at a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors elected Walter L. Tepper presi- 
dent to take the place of Dr. Martin 
Tepper, who resigned to become chair- 
man of the board. The new president, 
for the past few years general manager 
of the company, is a graduate of New 
York University and has also taken 
courses in industrial engineering at 
Columbia University. 

United Tire Stores Corp. of America, 
11 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y., has 
advanced Thomas Lane from treasurer 
to first vice president, and Louis A. 
3rown has been elected _ secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors has 
been reduced from ten to seven mem- 
bers, and the executive committee of 
the board from five to three members. 
The corporation will participate in the 
annual convention of the National Tire 
Dealers Association to take place in 
Chicago, Ill., in November. Distribu- 
tion of Mercury tires and tubes, spon- 
sored by the corporation, now is nation- 
wide. 


Sweets Laboratories, Inc., 423 W. 
127th St., New York, N. Y., makes syn- 


thetic chicle in special grades for sev- 
eral trades including mechanical rub- 
ber and cable insulation, and it also 
makes modified chicle for chewing gum. 
The officers are Franklin V. Canning, 
president; John O. Barker, secretary; 
and Dr. H. V. Dunham, consulting 
chemist. 


The 
gineers, 


Society of Automotive En- 
29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed John A. C. War- 
ner secretary and general manager to 
succeed the late Coker F. Clarkson. It 
has also created the post of assistant 
general manager, to be filled by C. B. 
Veal. 

D. F. Cranor, of the Binney & Smith 
Co., New York, N. Y., recently re- 
turned to New York after an extended 
visit to the carbon black producing 
fields in Louisiana and the Texas Pan- 
handle. The continually increasing im- 
portance of operations in the Panhandle 


district has necessitated expansion of 
the control laboratories located near 
Pampa, Tex.; and Mr. Cranor has, of 


late, devoted much time to this phase 
of the company’s activities. 

The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O., recently completed a new 
warehouse and office building at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This new construction to- 
gether with the alteration of existing 
buildings increases the warehouse facili- 
ties by more than 100 per cent, giving 
a total of 39,000 square feet. Sales and 
branch office activities are housed in the 
second floor of the new building. Quar- 
ters previously occupied by these offices 
have been altered to house factory 
offices and the new laboratory, which 
functions chiefly in plant control but 


carries on some experimental work as 
well. 
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Julius Muehlstein, secretary-treasurer 
of Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., dealer in crude and 
scrap rubber, returned on July 21 after 
an extended trip to Europe. 


T. F. Dunn, Jr., of Wishnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., 251 Front St.. New York, 
N. Y., recently completed a business trip 
to England and the Continent, in the in- 
terests of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., and 
the companies owned and operated by 
this firm, Century Carbon Co. and The 
Pioneer Asphalt Co. Agents and cus- 
tomers in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and Scandinavia were visited by 
Mr. Dunn. 


Latrobe Rubber Co., Latrobe, Pa, 
manufactures rubber packers, bumpers, 
cord, and stripping cut by special ma- 
chines from old solid tire stock. 


S. H. Renton, of the Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Co., Morrisville, Pa., is spending 
several weeks of his vacation traveling 
through the West. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., through W. O. Rutherford, presi- 
dent, in return for successes scored i 
developing greater business volume dur- 
ing the first half of the year, has pro- 
moted five sales officials. L. J. Waldron, 
sales manager in the New York zone, 
has been given jurisdiction over the 
New England and Philadelphia terri- 
tories. A. Koehler, trade sales manager 
in the factory zone, is now in charge of 
the Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, and Kansas 
City territories. J. Frank Moore, sales 
promotion manager, has been named as- 
sistant sales manager and in supervision 
of export, bicycle tire, and tennis ball 
sales, also branches in Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Memphis, and Jacksonville. H. H. 
3oucher, Los Angeles district manager, 
is head of all Pacific Coast activities. 
John C. Rutherford, formerly in charge 
of dealer cooperation, has been made 
advertising manager. 


McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., subsidiary of the Ajax Rubber 
Co., Racine, Wis., through Charles R. 
Collins, McClaren official, announced 
that the Ajax plant at Racine will be 
moved to the Charlotte plant where 
both Ajax and McClaren tires will be 
manufactured in the future. The work- 
ing force at the southern plant gradual- 
ly will be increased until about 400 are 
employed, and the factory will operate 
three eight-hour shifts daily. 


—o—— 


Lithopone, Litharge, and 
Sub-Lead 


The following tonnages of lithopone, sub- 
lead, and litharge are reported by the 
Bureau of Mines as having been used in 
1929 by the domestic rubber manufactur- 
ing industry: 

Percentage of 


Tons Production 
EAINOOOBE 6scsicc css ce co | F06 3.5 
oS ae 655 3.9 
fo, ee 6,651 75 
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NEW JERSEY 


Some branches of the New Jersey 
rubber industry were quite active dur- 
ing the past month, and this re- 
sulted in overtime work. One plant 
placed a night shift on automobile and 
swimming tubes, for the latter are in 
great demand. Production of rubber 
cloth, tiling, and brake lining has also 
increased. The hard rubber situation, 
however, has not shown much improve- 
ment; while plants manufacturing jar 
rings are beginning to slacken produc- 
tion. The output of hose and belting 
continues good. 


Trenton rubber manufacturers having 
exhibits at the American Fair held July 
17 to August 27 at the Atlantic City Au- 
ditorium, Atlantic City, are: Combina- 
tion Rubber Co., Hamilton Rubber Co., 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Home Rubber Co., 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Co., Murray Rubber 
Co., Essex Rubber Co., and the William 
R. Thropp Sons Co. Clifford H. Oakley, 
of the Essex company, Bruce Bedford, 
Luzerne president, and J. Edward 
Myers, of the Acme Rubber Co., com- 
pose the manufacturers’ committee. 


Hermann Weber, 43 Jackson St., 
Hoboken, dealer in crude rubber, gutta 
percha, balata, and crepe soling, recently 
has assumed the agency of Ferguson’s 
hard rubber dust. This is produced 
from new hard rubber cured for con- 
version into dust. It is thus of guar- 
anteed gravity and analysis and obtain- 
able in any quality, quantity, or mesh 
desired. 

J. Hauvette Michelin, president of the 
Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, offered 
bonus money of $700,000 to about 700 
former employes of his plant. This 
money is the result of an accumulative 
yearly bonus paid employes under con- 
tract. Under the company’s rules the 


bonus is not payable until three years 
after the employe severed connections 
with Michelin. Many requests for the 
money have been made, and Mr. Miche- 
lin decided to abide by the wishes of 
his former employes by releasing the 
money now. It was announced that 
the average amount due each employe 
is $1,000. Letters will be sent asking 
each former employe whether he wants 
the money now or to allow the funds to 
remain and draw 5 per cent interest. 
If the employe decides to wait, the 
money will be paid in three years with 
interest. 

General C. Edward Murray, president 
of the Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Trenton, celebrated his sixty- 
seventh birthday on July 17. He was 
recently elected one of the board of 
managers of the Trenton Savings Fund 
Society. 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., 
Trenton, very busy in all the depart- 
ments, has increased working hours to 
filk a number of large orders. 

Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, at 
present operates a night shift to keep 
up with orders. The company has 
doubled the production of its tube de- 
partment because of the demand for 
both swimming and automobile tubes. 
An additional force of fifty will be em- 
ployed. The company will erect a one- 
story addition to house part of the tube 
department. The other departments are 
also busy, and enough orders are on 
hand to keep the factory rushed until 
early fall. 

The Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Perth Amboy, has let a _ con- 
tract for the construction of two build- 
ings, 80 by 100 feet, two stories high, 
in Mechanics St., to be used for rub- 
ber mills. 
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The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Tren- 
ton, has employed new workers to keep 
up with orders. The concern is operat- 
ing steadily five and a half days a week. 
Officials say that business for each 
month has improved over the preceding 
month and conditions are now on the 
upward trend. 

A. B. Norwalk, for about a year the 
vice president in charge of sales for the 
Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, resigned 
on July 1 and returned to New York, 


N. Y. He was holding the position 
temporarily, and it is now filled by 
Alfred H. Branham. The Murray com- 


pany now functions 80 per cent capacity 
and expects a large business for July 
and August. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports that business is good and that it 
expects to be busy for the remainder of 
the summer. Clifford H. Oakley, Essex 
president, is a lover of the water and 
spends considerable of his spare time 
on his handsome yacht ‘Querida.” He 
is commodore of the Trenton Sea 
Scouts and frequently sails with the 
boys on the scout ship ‘“Ballantrae.” 


Robert J. Stokes, president of the 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, was vaca- 
tioning with his family along the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, announces that business remains 
fair and that better conditions are ex- 
pected during late summer. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, states 
that business is very good and that 
prospects are bright for the remainder 
of the season. The company’s business 
for June and July greatly exceeded that 
for the same period last year. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
has experienced no increase in business 
during the past month. Bruce Bedford, 
president, Mrs. Bedford, and their two 
sons spent two weeks in Bermuda and 


are now at Bay Head, N. J 


U. S. Rubber Concentrates Mechanical Goods Division at Passaic 





HE United States Rubber Co., 

New York, N. Y., through F. 
B. Davis, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president, has announced 
that, as an additional step in its 
move to concentrate its produc- 
tion in a few factories, it is well 
along on the consolidation of its 
important division for the manufac- 
ture of mechanical goods at its 
plant at Passaic, N. J. Manufac- 
turing heretofore carried on in 
plants at Chicago, IIll., Cleveland, 
O., and Chelsea, Mass., is now in 
process of transfer to Passaic. 
The offices of the mechanical goods 
department, which have been lo- 
cated for many years at 1790 
Broadway, New York, will be 





Passaic to provide additional manu- 
facturing space. The Passaic plant 
will be the largest in the world de- 
voted to the manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber goods, and the new 
building is one of the finest 


structures ever erected in the 
rubber industry. 
Walter Gussenhoven, genera! 


manager of the mechanical goods 
department, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Arthur D. Kunze as 
assistanf? to the general manager. 
Mr. Kunze since 1929 was secre- 
tary of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York, as- 
sistant secretary since 1923, and 
office manager since 1920. A native 
of Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., his 
first business experience was in a 








moved to Passaic as of August 1. 
A modern steel and concrete fac- 
tory building has been erected at 





U. S. Rubber Mechanical Goods Plant, Passaic, N. J. 


secretarial capacity with the N. Y. 
Central Railroad from 1915 to 1920. 
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The George P. Cox Last Co., estab- 

lished in 1812 in Malden, Mass., by 
Cox and others, is to discon- 
operations permanently. The 
which made wooden, and _ later 
for rubber shoes and 
gaiters, employed a hundred 
workers, recently fifty, and for 
the last few months about twenty-five. 
The closing of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., also in Malden, last fall was a 
severe blow to the Cox business. 

The Goodyear Kubber Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., through President Harold 
S. Guy, stated that because of a large 
inventory, production at the plant is at 
its minimum. Large and many con- 
tracts have come in, but these can be 
filled from last year’s production. 
Owing to this overproduction fifty-two 
employes have been laid off. Salesmen 
are on the road only six months of 
the year, and contracts secured by them 
will be filled during the summer months. 
A disappointing winter season, from the 
standpoint of the company, served to 
keep business down somewhat. No spe- 
cial lines are showing better sales than 
others. Business will probably remain 
quiet until the fall, Mr. Guy believes. 

The Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson. 
Mass., closed its plant from July 3 to 
21 for the annual vacation of its em- 
During this time, however, 
be made in the 


George 
tinue 
plant, 
aluminum, 
usually 
more 


lasts 


ployes. 
necessary repairs will 
various departments 

Massachusetts Tercentenary. In con- 
with the celebrations of the 
landing of the Puritans and the found- 
ing of Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1630, various local manufacturing com- 
panies, including the following, offer 
personally conducted tours through their 
plants: Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge; Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls; Boston Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co., Dorchester; and the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Boston Shoe and Leather Fair. The 
eleventh annual shoe fair was held at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., on 
July 7, 8, and 9, and rubber manufac- 
turers closely allied with the boot and 
shoe industry were much in evidence. 
\ll of the rubber men present were of 
the opinion that trade was on the up- 
grade, not a splurge upward but a 
gradual increase all along the line. 
Practically all reported that orders ob- 
tained at the fair were very encourag- 
ing, much better than anticipated, con- 
sidering the present period of unrest and 
curtailment. 

The Stedfast Rubbe® Co., Boston, 
Mass., displayed among its products, 
for the shoe and novelty trade, Kafsted, 


junction 


Stedfast, a reenforcing material, Sued- 
sted, sock lining, backing cloth, Vam- 
sted doubler and shoe cover cloth. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Q., had a booth for meeting the trade, 
The Essex Rubber Co., 
exhibited an array of 


but no display 
Trenton, N. J., 


sport soles, emphasizing those in color. 
The 


United States Rubber Co., New 





NEW ENGLAND 


York, N. Y., showed the goods of its 
fiber products department, LaFlex prod- 
ucts, including mid-soles, counters, box 
heel cutting blocks, and 
beam well as rubber soles 
in colors, for sport shoes. The Alfred 
Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Mass., fea- 
tured new styles in beach sandals and 


toes, bases, 


presses, as 


sport shoes. The Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
showed Darex soles and heels; while 
the Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass., dis- 


played Du-Flex soles and heels. 


H. H. Offutt has been appointed to 
the technical staff of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc.. 940 Old South Building, Boston, 





Jamiesoy 


H. H. Offutt 


Mass. From 1919 to 1928 Mr. Offutt 
was with the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
as works chemist, research compounder, 
and chief chemist. Early in 1929 he was 
employed by the B. F. Goodrich Co. for 
tire development compounding work, 
particularly tread compounding. In his 
new position he will assist in the Cabot 
plan for producing better carbon blacks 
and closer contro! of variations in the 
behavior of black in rubber. 

George R. Keltie, general manager of 
the American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, 
Rk. I., was elected president of the 
\Voonsocket Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual luncheon of the board of 
directors last month. 

The United States Rubber Co.’s Val- 
ley St. plant held its annual outing, June 
28, at Rocky Point, on Narragansett 
Bay, about 1,000 persons attending. The 
day’s program included a shore dinner, 
field sports and athletic games, swim- 
ing contests, and a_ bathing beauty 
contest. The baseball team represent- 
ing the Sundries Department defeated 
the Hard Rubber Factory team, 4 to 1. 

The National India Rubber Co.’s 


accounting department held its third 


annual clambake and outing at the 
Leahy Farm in Bristol on July 12. 
In addition to the chowder served at 


noon and the bake later in the afternoon 
an interesting program of field sports 
and athletic games was run off for 
suitable prizes in each event. 


India Rubber World 


The United States Rubber Co. vigor- 
ously is pursuing its program of con- 
centrating manufacturing activities in a 
few large units to effect a radical reduc- 
tion in costs. Steps in this program 
thus far have been the consolidation of 
manufacturing and sales activities of the 
tire department at Detroit, Mich., of the 
mechanical goods division at Passaic, 
N. J., of the miscellaneous products de- 
partment at Providence, R. I., and of the 
clothing department at Cambridge, 
Mass. Final decision on footwear 
division activities has yet to be made. 
Already the Candee, Malden, Melrose, 
3eacon Falls, and Cambridge, Mass.. 
plants have been closed, leaving avail- 
able Williamsport, Woonsocket, Bristol, 
and Naugatuck, of which the last named 
is probably the most modern and effi- 
cient. Some further concentration of 
footwear making activities is probable 
hefore the year is out, with the follow- 
ing already under way. Both the Mill- 
ville, Mass., and the Naugatuck, Conn., 
plants of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
footwear division of the U. S. company, 
closed for the annual vacation on July 
12 to reopen on August 4 with a cur- 
tailed force to run out stock and com- 
plete orders on hand. Permanent clos- 
ing of these two plants, however, will 
take place no later than October 1. 
Production requirements will be taken 
over by Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Co., Naugatuck, another subsidiary. 
Two additional closings included the 
Revere Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
last month, and the American Rubber 
Co. factory at East Cambridge, Mass.. 
on July 19. The equipment of the 
Revere company was moved to Provi- 
dence. By the end of the vear the 
United States Rubber Co. will have not 
over thirty active plants in this country 
and Canada, a reduction of over 40 
per cent since the du-Pont-controlled 
management took hold of affairs in 1928. 

Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of John A. Horner as 
New England district manager of tire 
sales for the United States Rubber Co. 
During the past nineteen years Mr. Hor- 
ner has held executive positions in the 
tire industry at Pittsburgh, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Rich- 
mond, Va. 


The Ward & Andre Co., 43 Howard 
St., Brockton, Mass., has announced that 
its entire stock is now owned by B. Milo 
and Wm. D. Burke, both of Brockton, 
formerly part owners of the company 
with Joseph M. and E. Louise Andre. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., which had a week’s shutdown, 
partly to take annual inventory and 
partly because of the slump in the tire 
industry, is now operating again on 2 
four-day week schedule, as before the 
shutdown. Numerous changes have 
taken place within the plant recently, 
with a cutting program in effect. De- 
partment heads have been let go, and in 
two departments nearly all the workers 
have been forced to seek new positions. 
The doctor and the dentist at the plant 
were let out, and the editor of the Fisk 
magazine was relieved of his position. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia reports production steadily creep- 
ing up at its Los Angeles, Calif., fac- 
tory, the output for the past month 
being quite as much as for the boom 
month of July last year, and the pros- 
pect excellent for further increase. Fur- 
ther use is being steadily made of 
facilities afforded in the large additions 
to the original works, and the manage- 
ment believes that before the end of the 
year the entire’ new wings will be fully 
utilized. July visitors included Russell 
A, Firestone, vice president of the Cali- 
fornia company, and J. W. Thomas, 
executive vice president of the parent 
l‘irestone company in Akron, O. They 
had first made a tour through the 
Northwest and, having visited all the 
l‘irestone branches on the Pacific Coast, 
went to Los Angeles for a week. Both 
expressed themselves as agreeably sur- 
prised at the fine condition of the plant 
in the Southwest and at the fine pros- 
pects for trade. 

Vice President and General Sales 
Manager R. C. Tucker of the California 
company has been confined to his home 
for several weeks with a stomach ail- 
ment, but is reported improving. George 
M. Kryder, manager of truck and bus 
tire sales at Akron, has been making a 
tour of the Pacific Coast field with 
H. D. Tompkins, who has a similar posi- 
tion with the southwest Firestone con- 
cern. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., L.os 
Angeles, Calif., finds business steadily 


improving in the eleven farwestern 
states and the trans-Pacific field 
covered by the company. Incidentally 


production of tires and tubes is being 
stepped up from week to week. Adver- 
tising Manager E. T. Morris returned 
in mid-July from a trip to the eastern 
states and at Akron, O., conferred with 
executives of the parent Goodrich com- 
Auditor F. C. Cory was called 


pany. 
to New York state by the illness of 
his father. 

Four additional stores, in Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Seattle, and 


Tacoma, in July were put in the chain 
of 42 operated by Goodrich Silvertown, 
Inc., on the Pacific Coast. E. W. Show 
is general manager of the Pacific 
Division; M. D. Judkins, operating man- 
ager; and R. M. Dulin, merchandising 
manager. The zone managers are: 
E. E. Turnbull, Southern California, 
Arizona, and Texas; J. W. Loughlan, 
Los Angeles group; R. J. Loomis, 
Colorado; H. W. Gregory, Washington 
and Oregon; and T. C. Fry, Northern 
California. 

Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J., 
finds business particularly good on the 
Pacific Coast, according to Coast Man- 
ager Willard Kelly, with headquarters 
at 1263 Mission St., San Francisco, 


Calif. The products marketed include 
brake linings, radiator hose, universal] 
joint disks, clutch facings, belting, 


hose, packing, and tubing. It is stated 
the company’s sales show an increase 
for every month this year over the same 


months last year. This is attributed to 
the aggressive and enthusiastic spirit 
of the entire sales organization as also 
to the possession of a strong and com- 
plete line of brake linings. Two more 
salesmen have recently been added to 
the force. , 

James N. Kirk, sales manager, World- 
Bestos Corp., Paterson, N. J., has been 
visiting leaders in the rubber and asbes- 
tos trade on the Pacific Coast. 

Douglas Radford, president of the 
West American Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., spent most of July on a 
business trip in the mid-continent oil 
fields. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for several months on a 
24-hour daily schedule, is likely, it is 
stated, to continue operations on that 
basis for a long time yet because of the 
considerable pressure of orders for tires 
and tubes from large distributers, as well 
as on its own account to supply its 
numerous exclusive dealers in various 
parts of the country. It is stated that 
additions are being made steadily to the 
latter list. While the main or produc- 
tion part of the new plant has been in 
operation many months, with an equip- 
ment said to be unsurpassed, finishing 
the executive offices has not been 
hurried. However, the final touches on 
these in the 6-story building on the main 
highway are now being made, and the 
officials expect to move into the new 
quarters about the middle of August. 

Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, Ore., 
specializing in recovering press rolls 
used in paper manufacturing, notes an 
improvement in business due to the re- 
cent increase in the installation of paper 
making machines in the Northwest. 
Besides doing considerable roll replace- 
ment and overhauling, the company also 
manufactures a porous rubber top press 
roll for original equipment, patented by 
C. R. Griffith, which is attached to metal 
cores sent to the mills by eastern ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Business in this 
special product is also said to be im- 
proving. General mechanical goods and 
rubber-faced non-slip pulleys likewise 
are said to be in better demand. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports business on the 
uptrend, sales comparing well with the 
high mark for last summer. All de- 
partments are on full time, and in some 
two shifts daily are required. The stim- 
ulation to sales occasioned by the price 
reductions in June is said to have a 
marked cumulative effect, which, it is 
believed, will last well into the fall. 

California Sports Co., 6325 Wilming- 
ton St., Los Angeles, Calif... is one of 
the rubber concerns much benefited by 
the setting up of miniature golf courses 
on the Pacific Coast. The company, of 
which C. L. Patterson, president or the 
Patterson-Ballagh Corp., is the head, is 
pioneering in the manufacture of golf 
balls and has installed considerable ex- 
pensive machinery. It specializes in the 
novelty of branding golf balls with the 
names and monograms of numerous 
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owners or the titles of such courses, and 
the demand is so heavy that the factory 
is doing much overtime. Ed. C. Huyck, 
who had been developing the plant, left 
early in July, and the active manage- 
ment has devolved on J. E. Walker, 
also chief engineer of the Patterson- 
Ballagh Corp. 

Ever Ready Rubber Products Co., 
Twelfth and Howard Sts., San Francisco, 
Calif., of which M. E. Dorman is presi- 
dent, manufacturing rubberized  gar- 
ments, toilet specialties, pure gum goods, 
shower curtains, etc., recently installed 
considerable machinery in its enlarged 
plant. Sales are much larger than a 
year ago, and production pressure neces- 
sitated abolishing the usual vacation 
shutdown for the first two weeks of 
July. Mr. Dorman recently supplied the 
United States Navy Department with 
a quantity of double texture rubberized 
fabric, made to specifications, which will 
be used experimentally in aviators’ 
suits, the cloth being made at a factory 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in which Mr. Dor- 
man holds a large interest. 

Eno Rubber Corp., Angeles, 
Calif.. reports business as unusually 
good, with an excellent prospect of con- 
tinuing so for the remainder of the year. 
Its plant in Torrance, Calif., is running 
practically at capacity on oil field sup- 
plies, plumbers’ and general mechanical 
rubber goods, and many patented 
specialties, among them inflatable “O- 
so-Soft” cushions of various types, 
which are finding extensive sale in this 
and foreign countries. A line very late- 
ly developed is rubber accessories for 
miniature golf courses, for which a live- 
ly sale exists. Roy R. Musser is presi- 
dent; Chas. N. Merralls, vice president 
and J. Carl Lobdell, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Feather-Like Pneumatic Products Co., 
5911 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.. 
according to Arthur A. Leltic, owner and 
manager, has so far had the best year in 
its career. It manufactures a_ wide 
variety of inflatable pillows, cushions, 
mattresses, life preservers, balloon spe- 
cialties, etc., which are distributed by 
sporting goods stores on this coast. -\ 
large order recently received was for 
rubber-cushioning the seats of the 248 
airplanes for which a contract was given 
lately by the United States government 
to the Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Hewitt Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., which three months ago 
opened a factory branch with the Mar- 
shall-Newell Supply Co., Spear and Mis- 


Los 


sion Sts., San Francisco, Calif., is 
steadily extending the sales of its 
mechanical rubber goods and_ looks 


forward to exceptionally good business 
later in the year, according to its special 
representative, Charles K. Everett. 
Patterson-Ballagh Corp. 1900 W. 
65th St., Los Angeles, Calif., manufac- 
turing various rubber specialties for the 
oil fields, has finished the large addition 
to its factory, and is said now to have 
one of the most up-to-date general rub- 
ber factories of its size in the country. 
Herbert N. Wayne, inventor and veteran 
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rubber expert, is superintendent of com- 
pounding. E. S. Dulin was recently 
elected vice president, succeeding Robert 
Schurman, resigned. 

Angelus Heel & Rubber Co., 1417 N. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., which had 
been confining its products to tire re- 
pair stock and general mechanicals, re- 
cently resumed the making of heels. 

David W. Spence, vice president and 
chief chemist of American Rubber 
Producers, Inc., a subsidiary of the Con- 
tinental Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
who has recently been spending much 
time at the company’s guayule develop- 
ment station at Salinas, Calif., is 
scheduled to give an address on guayule 
at the fall meeting of the Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., which 
is planning for a joint session with the 
Southern California Section, A. C. S. 

A statement attributed to the Cali- 
fornia Commissioner of Corporation’s 


office that the Sirco Products Co., 1036 
S. Alvardo St., Los Angeles, Calif., had 
been formed to manufacture safety elec- 
trical products is said by Frank W. 
Hudson, named as vice president, to be 
premature. He states that he alone holds 
the concern’s U. S. Patent No. 1,724,- 
592, and that arrangements are being 
made for incorporation on a basis dif- 
ferent from that reported. 

Jarvis McCrea, of Binney & Smith 
Co., New York, N. Y., has been visit- 
ing the Midwest, including Denver, 
Colo., and more recently, the Pacific 
Coast, accompanied by W. J. Hoyt, of 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, local representa- 
tives of Binney & Smith Co. Mr. 
McCrea spent some time in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Calif., and is now 
returning by way of the Canadian Rock- 
ies and Montreal, Canada. Mrs. McCrea 
accompanied him throughout the greater 
part of his trip. 








DENVER RUBBER MANUFACTURER’S RAPID RISE 


O have within a dozen years developed 

a small rubber business with a capital 
of but $3,500 into one with a capital of 
$3,000,000 and sales of $6,000,000 annually 
is an achievement of which any industrial 
leader might well be proud. Such success 
can be credited to Charles G. Gates, presi- 
dent of the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo., who before he had become a rubber 
manufacturer had been a noted mining en- 
gineer in the region of the Rockies. 





Blank & Stoller, Inc. 
C. G. Gates 


If asked what factors have most con- 
tributed to such striking expansion of the 
modest venture of twelve years ago, Mr. 
Gates will lay emphasis on three: the con- 
stant application of true engineering prin- 
ciples to manufacturing, an unremitting 
effort to better product quality, and the aid 
of a loyal and competent production and 
merchandising personnel. 

Mr. Gates began in 1912 in an 18 by 100 
feet store as a maker of leather tire covers 
or protectors, with halters as a side line. 
Within a few years (1918) he was making 
rubber tires instead and also fan belts, 
radiator hose, and mechanical rubber goods. 


Soon his brother, John C. Gates, joined him, 
and now the two own 98 per cent of the 
stock. Meanwhile the Gates factory has 
become one of the most modern in the 
country with a floor area of 475,000 square 
teet. 

3orn in Waterford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
on November 26, 1877, Mr. Gates was edu- 
cated in the high school of his native town, 
Detroit Business University, mechanical en- 
gineering department of the University of 
Michigan, and the mining engineering de- 
partment of the Michigan College of 
Mines. He graduated from the latter in 
September, 1903, with the degrees of B.S. 
and E.M. 

From 1901 to 1903 Mr. Gates had been 
a field engineer with the American Bridge 
Co.; 1903-1905, engaged in metallurgical 
construction, Denver, Colo.; 1906-1909, did 
mineral exploration and field engineering in 
Nevada and Arizona; 1910-1911, was con- 
sulting engineer in Denver; and in 1912 
incorporated the Colorado Tire & Leather 
Co., which in 1918 became The Gates Rub- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Gates is a member of the Honorary 
Engineering Fraternity, Tau Beta Phi, of 
Masonic orders, including Shriners (El 
Jebel), Motor and Equipment Association, 
and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
His business address is the office of the 
rubber company bearing his name, 999 S. 
3roadway, Denver, and his home is in the 
mountains, “Chateau Gates,” Evergreen, 


Colo. 
— 


C. P. DeLore, of the C. P. DeLore 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of 
barytes, was painfully injured on July 
16 when thrown from his horse. Mr. 
DeLore, resting comfortably in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, is expected to return 
home within a few days. 

— 


RUBBER FOAM (CAOUTCHOUC MOUSSE) 
is now being used in crash-pads in airplane 
construction. 





India Rubber World 
A New Tire Core 


HE new Super-Giant, 10.50-20 collaps- 

ible core, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is unique in that the collans- 
ing chuck or mechanism is adapted to 
operate on any size of core. The core is 
made of steel, being light-weight and 
practically indestructible. 

The Giant tire, heretofore a minor part 
of tire manufacturing, has now developed 
into one of the most important depart- 
ments, and it effects the commercial rather 
than the pleasure field, which is more sub- 
stantial and more profitable. Old methods 





India Super-Giant Core 


of construction of these large tires are 
rapidly giving way to the new quick col- 
lapsible cores. The India Machine & 
Rubber Mold Co., Akron, O. 


——o—— 


MIDWEST 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
St. Louis, Ill, through Howard I. 
Young, president, has announced that 
Thornton Emmons, formerly assistant 
manager of sales, has been elected vice 
president, in charge of sales. He will 
continue to maintain his headquarters at 
the office of the American Zinc Sales 
Co., Columbus, O. 


Inland Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl., re- 
ports business improving steadily. In 
addition to increasing demands by its 
own branches and direct distributers, 
it recently has had a large increase in 
orders, which will keep it very busy for 
the remainder of the year. According 
to Secretary C. P. Turner, the produc- 
tion schedule for the next two quarters 
will be considerably higher than for the 
two previous quarters. M. J. Flynn, 
formerly city treasurer of Chicago, has 
been elected president and treasurer to 
succeed George T. Gilman. 





S. A. E. Chicago Meeting 


Coincident with the air races during the 
last week of August in Chicago, six tech- 
nical sessions of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers will be held mornings and 
evenings on August 26, 27, and 28 at the 
Palmer House. Thursday evening, August 
28, will be devoted to an aircraft banquet. 
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CANADA 


Two of the chief primary products 
used in mechanical rubber goods have 
shown declines in basic markets. Cotton 
for some time has followed a declining 
market, still weak in tone. Crude 
rubber is fluctuating, and some reduc- 
tions have been noted'recently. Al- 
though the rubber goods market is 
easier because of the declines, no change 
has yet been made in prices, old dis- 
counts still holding. 

It is reported, however, that rubber 
goods manufacturers are considering 
making some changes in prices to ad- 
just the 2 per cent now being deducted 
from net invoice figures because of the 
1929 and 1930 reductions that were made 
in sales tax. 

Manufacturers believe garden hose 
sales will exceed those for 1929. At this 
time last year they could not supply the 
demand as stocks were sold out, but the 
sale in 1930 so far has been very active, 
and they are in a position to take care 
of the business. Steady prices prevail, 
no changes having been made since the 
first of the season. 

Although the monthly imports of raw 
materials may vary for many reasons, 
in the main they are a fair index of the 
state of the industry consuming the im- 
portations. It is therefore worth noting 
that May imports of raw rubber into 
Canada were 5,809,139 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5,158,781 pounds the month 


before and 6,579,299 pounds in May, 
1929. 
Production and sales of automobile 


tires thus far this year have been much 
smaller than in 1929. The outlook for 
the last half of the year is not con- 
sidered any too bright. Some time ago 
it was believed that replacements would 
offset the decrease in buying new equip- 
ment by automobile makers, but it is 
now stated that replacement sales will 
probably be approximately the same as 
last year. 


——— 


Letters from 
Our Readers 


Information About Dipex 


To THE EDIToR: ; 
Dear Sir: In a mold spraying solution 
published in your June issue Dipex was 
given as an ingredient. What is it, and 
where can it be obtained? 
July 6, 1930. Motp Room Foreman. 


Dipex is the trade name for water sol- 
uble sodium sulphonate, which is recom- 
mended as a mold wash. The amount to 
be used depends on how heavy a solution 
is required. In general 6 to 8 ounces are 
dissolved in a gallon of water, and this 
solution is brushed over the surface of 
the hot mold cavity. The only disadvan- 
tage is that Dipex is dark in color and 
may have a tendency to stain white rubber 
surfaces. It is supplied by Stanco Dis- 
tributors, Inc, 2 Park Ave. New York, 
N.Y. 


THE EpDITor. 


W. E. Wing and F. W. Kramer, the 
former general sales manager, and the 
latter factory manager of the Northern 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., recently 
visited the firm’s branch at Saint John, 
N. B., where they were met by W. R. 
Stewart, Maritime representative of the 
company. Moncton, N. B., also was 
visited. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., in 
Robert’s three-story building at Calgary, 
Alta., recently suffered fire damage re- 
sulting in a complete loss of stock. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., manufacturing rubber floating 
toys, bathing caps, Fleet Foot athletic 
footwear, and numerous other products, 
is enjoying good business in various 
departments, while in the tire depart- 
ment activity is prevalent. 

Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. President James D. Tew has 
announced that a major part of the ex- 
port business of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. wiil be transferred from the 
company’s international plant in New 
York: N. Y¥; U.S, A., to: Kitchenee: 
Mr. Tew paid a brief visit to the Kitch- 
ener factory early in July and conferred 
with D. L. Sargeant, manager of the 
Canadian plant. While the details of 
the proposed transfer were not disclosed, 
Mr. Tew indicated that a further an- 
nouncement would soon be made. He 
predicted a great revival in the industry 
would occur within a short time and 
that by bringing to Canada the Good- 
rich company’s large export business, 
both the company and Canadian work- 
men would benefit. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. Ina 
letter accompanying current dividend 
checks President and General Manager 
C. H. Carlisle says the nine-month oper- 
ations of the Goodyear fiscal year 
should be considered satisfactory when 
compared with available business. So 
that shareholders may form a more ac- 
curate opinion of the value of their 
stock, Mr. Carlisle gives approximate 
figures indicating that in the nine-month 
period $400,000 has been added to re- 
serve for depreciation; current assets 
equal $10,250,000; gross fixed assets, 
$12,000;080; and surplus, over $8,000,000. 

The cotton mill at St. Hyacinthe, 
P. Q., is now in full production, operat- 
ing 22 hours per day. 

In the future the standard Goodyear 
flap equipment for all 32 by 6 Standards 
will be the rubber flap. Previously 
this had been standard equipment only 
in 32 by 6 Heavy Duty and larger 
truck and bus tires. 

General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
has leased space at 1244 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. The company, which 
took over the battery business of the 
Dominion Battery Co., Toronto, is set- 
ting up its own plant fully equipped with 
the latest automatic machinery of its 
own design for manufacturing under its 
many Canadian patents, cells and bat- 
teries for all purposes. The president is 
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Cyril P. Deiber, president also of the 
parent company, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. H. J. Rich, 
of Toronto, is assistant managing 
director, in charge locally. 

Trafalgar Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., has opened a branch office at 14 
Prince Arthur St., E., Montreal, P. Q., 
where it carries stock for the con- 
venience of shoe manufacturers and re- 
pairers. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is featur- 
ing its new Firestone heavy duty, gum- 
dipped balloon tire in large advertise- 
ments in Canadian newspapers. 

R. I. Raycroft, of the Firestone organ- 
ization, states that truck operators and 
manufacturers, realizing the trend to- 
ward balloon tire equipment, have been 
quick to take advantage of the truck and 
bus balloon tire, and this year will find 
many of the leading truck companies in- 
troducing truck type balloons on the 
front wheels of their new 1930 models, 
as well as offering them as optional dual 
equipment for rear wheels. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has introduced two 
new golf balls: the Dunlop Maxfli Spot- 
kwick and the new large-size lighter ball 
which is the proposed U. S. G. A. stand- 
ard for 1931. This ball is 1.68-inch in 
diameter, and it is expected that it will 
become very popular this year. The 
Dunlop line also includes Warwick balls: 
the Warwick and the Warwick Floater. 


Obituary 
An English Rubber Engineer 


T the age of 47, on June 24, Wallace 

Bridge died at a nursing home at 
Taunton, England. He had been a director 
and had charge of the foundry of David 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., Castleton, with which 
firm he had devoted his entire business 
career. He was also the youngest brother 
of the late Robert Bridge, whose activities 
in connection with rubber machinery were 
so well known. Wallace Bridge, a promi- 
nent Mason, was past provincial treasurer 
of East Lancashire. Interment took place 
at St. Martin’s. Church, Castleton, on 
June 27. 





Robert Rhoades 


—. RHOADES, 41, for sixteen 
years head of the separator depart- 
ment of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died on June 30 from 
heart trouble. He was stricken while at 
work and passed away @ short time later 
at the McKinley Hospital. He was 4 
native of Philadelphia, where burial was 
made. A daughter survives him. 





Stephen J. Keating 
G TEPHEN J. KEATING, 39, assistant 


district manager of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., at Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home in Oak Lane on July 21 
after a heart attack induced by acute in- 
digestion. He was unmarried. 





Technical Communications 


Colors of this class are made 


Practical Tests on Blue Ray 
Paint 


T IS a matter of common knowledge 

among rubber manufacturers that ex- 
posure of uncured compounded rubber to 
sunlight greatly reduces its tacky quality 
and thus impairs its workability in the 
Cured rubber 
surface crack 


manufacture of goods. 
articles also dry out and 
when long exposed to the sun. 

The most obvious remedy for prevent- 
ing these effects is to exclude the sun 
wholly or partially from the rubber. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that a non-actinic paint has per- 
fected for use on the windows of rubber 
factories, and its value demonstrated by 
the following comparative tests: 

Test No. 1. Two uncured tire skim 
stocks were exposed to bright midsummer 
sunlight for three hours in wooden boxes 
with one side only allowing light to pass. 
three different conditions of 
exposure as tabulated below. After ex- 
posure the adhesion of the exposed sur- 
faces to an unexposed surface of the same 
tested with the following re- 


been 


There were 


stock was 
sults : 
Adhesion after Exposure 
Condition of Exposure Skim “A” Skim “B” 
(a) Direct exposure. ts) 


MAGS ns eseas sees = None’ Very poor 
(b) Through untreated win- 

low glass .......-- Poor Poor 
(c) Through window glass 

painted with Blue Ray Good Good 


Test No. 2. Press-cured slabs of cured 
tread stock bent double were exposed un- 
der the same conditions as above for one 


month, with the following results: 


(a) Direct exposure ........ Very deep cracks 
(b) Untreated glass ........ Deep cracks 
(c) Glass painted with Blue 
BAY: Rveccess sanena sss Small checks 
Test No. 3. An inner tube stock was 


exposed under a stretch of 16.66 per cent 
for four winter months. Tensile and 
elongation were taken before and after ex- 
posure with the following results: 


Per Cent Deterioration 


Condition of Exposure Tensile Elongation 
(a) Direct exposure ........ 22.1 10.8 
(b) Untreated glass ........ 20.5 8.2 
(c) Glass painted with Blue ¥ 
ee ot ain ere wees 4.4 1.5 


From the foregoing results it will be 
seen that the special paint gives pro- 
nounced protection to rubber against sun- 
light both during the manufacturing pro- 
cess and in store rooms. Data from the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Dispersed Colors 


NORGANIC colors such as iron oxide 
and ultramarine blue have been used 
for coloring rubber since the early days of 
the industry, but recently a demand has 
developed for the brilliant 


more shades 


that are obtainable only by the use of 
organic colors. When this demand _ first 
arose, rubber manufacturers naturally 


turned to the insoluble pigment Jakes and 
toners which had been developed primarily 
for printing 


inks and for coloring paper, 





linoleum, etc. 
by treating dyestuffs with precipitating 
agents, thus rendering them insoluble in 
water. They are only partially satisfactory 
for rubber goods because they do not dis- 
perse readily in rubber. Fine grinding 
alone does not insure good dispersion be- 
cause most organic colors have a tenden- 
cy to “pack” on the rolls and may ag- 
glomerate during the mixing process, re- 
gardless of how finely they may be ground. 
Of even greater importance is the fact 
that the sulphur and vat dyes are not 
adapted to the production of lakes and 
toners; yet newer types of dyes 
have the greatest f to light and 


these 
fastness 
heat and are chemically the most inert. 
These problems appear to have been 
overcome through the development of the 
so-called “rubber dispersed colors,” which 
are concentrated colloidal dispersions of 
organic colors in high grade plantation 
rubber. The process for making these col- 
ors, which was developed by one of the 
most prominent color manufacturers, has 
made possible the use in rubber of vat 
dyes and other highly complex organic 
colors that are not suitable for use as dry 
colors. Dipped goods such as toy balloons 
made by the use of these colors have a 
smooth and shiny surface which cannot be 
duplicated by the use of dry colors. The 
reason for this is that it is impossible com- 
pletely to disperse dry colors in rubber, 
and when a toy balloon is inflated, particles 
of undispersed color cause microscopic ir- 
regularities in the surface of the balloon, 
thus detracting from its shininess. 
Although rubber dispersed colors are 
but a recent development, they are already 
being used in hundreds of different rub- 
The most important use 
from the point of view of tonnage is in 
automobile inner tubes, but a host of other 
rubber products have been improved 
through the use of these newly developed 
dyestuffs. Data from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


ber products. 


Sponge Paste 


Ser ONG paste both as a material and 

as a method is a radical departure 
from old methods of making sponge rub- 
ber. As a material it combines the neces- 
sary ingredients for most types of sponge 
in correct amounts including — softener, 
blowing agents, accelerators, and antioxi- 
dant. In method it reduces the prolonged 
milling usually associated with sponge pro- 
duction so that many users report savings 
of 30 to 50 per cent in power costs on 
milling alone. Plasticity needed is produced 
by the paste chemically rather than by me- 
chanical means. Because of this major ac- 
tivity of this material, the manufacture of 
sponge rubber has been very much sim- 
plified. 

This new material and method has been 
received with as much enthusiasm by ex- 
perienced sponge manufacturers as by those 
who are very new in this field. The uni- 
formity of the results obtained is appar- 





ently the quality that the veteran seems to 
like. By the most recent developments it 
is now possible to produce sponge rubber 
with a volume fully five and a half times 
its original thickness by relatively simple 
procedure. This alone should open up im- 
mense new fields for sponge rubber never 
heretofore touched, such as the manufac- 
ture of upholstery and mattresses. Data 


from The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, O. 





Zenith Reclaim in Tires and 


Tubes 


UTSTANDING physical properties 

have been attained in the reclaim used 
in the following typical tire tread and in- 
ner tube mixings. On its own cure this 
reclaim shows breaking tensile above 
2,400 pounds per square inch and _ ulti- 
mate elongation of 650 per cent. In the 
formulae given the reclaim shows critical 
and outstanding quality as evidenced by 
the consistent tests of physical properties 
obtained under the respective cures. 


TrreE TREAD FoRMULA 





eimoked! sheet: rubbers 6... os sic ecsens 35 
PETIA OCIBIN foe sis ars Swale o's oe bole 3D 
RSI NINED EINE» c64''e.Se ss 15:0: (00e'0 20! 5 0 05 org 20 
PUERTED PIM isi. ois soa esas eke ew aeisas end 2 
RANE TERRES Te oss Wes aa see Aiki Ble sok HES 5 
EAANIEUUAL: le nis 91s 61 (o¥ ote EWS oh ib ld RISER are 175 
RSURVERM: ta, S csi a soa hsra e:¥igth bis ak OSS Wists Guerre ie re 0.50 
PAC DREN WB WOEE © ess evinced oe wie-ede sens " 0.75 
100.00 
Specific gravity 1.212. 
Press Cured ;-—Breaking Tests—, Modulus 
at 40 Lbs. Tensile Elongation at 500% 
Min. Lbs. N Lbs. 
25 3,740 600 1,454 
35 3,557 537 1,703 
45 3,517 525 1,753 
55 3,495 503 1772 
Inner Tuse ForMvuta 
Smoked sheet rubber ...0506s.ccccecccs 50 
ERR a ete cte eNO cava Uefa afoiacw, nai Nain x wnerese oes 50 
RRRPUANGSS TOM 0 6dc5:4: 6-4-5 SS en ea eae tee A ae 2 
PARC ORIG 2S cieiGaseuep sess sd beste sacks 5 
NNN So oh ose AG Ree ON eae onions 2:25 
REM ee Ral Goss oui sais hina puie wars ties 0.25 
PAO MOHte HIN WHEE ig 525.6:4:515 5's S05 nw 55 4 ake 1.00 
110.50 
Specific gravity 1.10. 
Press Cured /-—Breaking Tests—, Modulos 
at 40 Lbs. Tensile Elongation at 500% 
Min. Lbs. % Lbs. 
10 2,453 770 742 
15 2,741 737 913 
20 S127 733 1,146 
25 3,026 710 1,167 
Data from U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Soft Carbons 
HE declining price of rubber has, 


naturally, raised the question of volume 
cost of compounding in general. The use 
of lower gravity pigments at moderate 
prices has effected enormous economies be- 
cause their volume cost was so much lower 
than that of crude rubber. As this situa- 
tion changed, the present volume cost of 
crude rubber is approximately 10 cents per 
pound volume unit—the lowest in history. 
Even at this level, however, it will be 
found that pigments such as Fumonex and 
Velvetex work out at approximately 7 
cents per volume unit; which is still a 
saving of 30 per cent over the cost of 
rubber. 

(Continued on page 112) 


India Rubber World 
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The Rubber Industry in Europe 














GREAT BRITAIN 


The Question of Restriction 


Details of the British-Dutch Liaison 
Committee’s meeting, held on June 26 in 
London, have not been disclosed, the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association merely issuing 
a statement that complete agreement had 
been reached on certain recommendations, 
which would be submitted to their respec- 
tive associations. It has been suggested 
that the British representatives were in 
favor of renewing compulsory restrictior 
and that the details were not published sa 
they would not reach New York before 
Mincing Lane opened. 

However, it is to be remarked that many 
authorities have advised the introduction of 
compulsory restriction. Thus, the Finan- 
cial Times learns that a well-known firm 
of rubber brokers considers that with such 
low prices the prospects of cooperation 
among rubber growers are much stronger. 
It is thought inconceivable that full pro- 
duction will be continued under existing 
conditions, and it is held that restriction 
is bound to come, either through voluntary 
agreement or by force of circumstances. 

At a meeting of the Bukit Rajah Co., 
the chairman, Sir Edward Rosling, said 
that with the United States in its present 
state of economic depression no sudden 
increase in consumption would appear 
likely. The only alternative from the 
producer's point of view would be either 
to sit still hoping that the other fellow 
will either reduce or cease his production, 
or an organized system of restriction 
which would have to be government con- 
trolled and include all the chief producing 
countries. 

Personally he thought they should agi- 
tate for the latter. A month’s holiday 
among European producers was only play- 
ing with the question and was economically 
unsound. Every form of restriction must 
be likewise if it does not permit the re- 
duction of an estate’s labor force. 

W. Arthur Addinsell, chairman of the 
Rubber Estates of Krian, said at a meet- 
ing of the company that the Stevenson 
Scheme was sound in principle, and that 
apart from the question of protecting Brit- 
ish interests, the Malayan governing 
bedies would be compelled to take action 
in protection of the local community if 
existing conditions continued much longer, 
and nothing saner or fairer could be pro- 
posed than the reintroduction of compulsory 
control of output. 

On the assumption that organized pro- 


ducers were definitely in favor of restric- ° 


tive measures, J. G. Hays, chairman of the 
United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, sug- 
gested that for a definite period producers 
should limit outputs to 75 per cent of 1929 
production. Although such a policy in- 
volved risks, no ideal course exists, but 
rather a choice of evils, and this scheme 


would involye a minimum of interference 
with estate practice. 

Messrs. Faulkner and Winsor point out 
that in some quarters it is asserted that 
the present British Government will never 
agree to supervise regulation of supply. 
It is thought that while Labor’s policy is 
not inherently antagonistic to government 
interference with industry, the fanatic ad- 
herence to old liberal trade dogmas by one 
important member of the present adminis- 
tration is pointed to as an insurmountable 
obstacle to introducing any officially sup- 
ported restriction plan. However, it re- 
mains to be seen whether if the two gov- 
ernments actually be approached, they will 
take the responsibility of refusing to co- 
operate to save an industry in which £800,- 
000,000 British and Dutch capital have 
been invested and from which home and 
colonial governments have drawn and may 
yet draw large amounts of revenue. 

In the meantime it is quite evident that 
the less favorably situated companies are 
beginning to feel the pinch of the times in 
earnest. Lately the directors of the Se- 
kong Rubber Co. have proposed that the 
estate be closed down and all operations 
cease for the time being. The average all- 
in cost of this concern for the past six 
years has been 12.97 pence per pound. At 
present the company has £13,000 in liquid 
assets and is operating at a loss of about 
£400 a month. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the remaining funds be kept intact as 
far as possible and the estate closed down. 

The appointment of a receiver for the 
30dde Rubber Estates is contemplated. 
As a result of the continued depression in 
the rubber market the funds of the com- 
pany are now exhausted. On April 23 and 
May 8 shareholders were asked to make 
advances to the company of at least £5,000 
in order to carry on operations for about 
a year, but a quite inadequate response 
from the shareholders resulted; hence the 
need for a receiver. The loss on the year’s 
trading was £3,947, against a loss of £5,427 
in 1928 and a profit of £4,367 in 1927. 


Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


The following program of papers to be 
read during the 1930-31 session has been 
received from the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry. 

London and District Section. To be read 
at the Arts Theater Club, Great Newport 
St., W. C. 2. October 6. “The Desirable 
Properties of Synthetic Compositions for 
Industrial Purposes,” W. D. Owen. No- 
vember 3. “The Attachment of Hard and 
Soft Rubber to Metal,” G. G. Cole. De- 
cember 1. Paper by A. Van Rossem. 
January 5. “Solvent Recovery.” Author 
not yet decided upon. February 2. “A 


Review of the Contributions of X-Ray to 
Rubber,” C. W. Shacklock. March 2. 
Short Papers Night. April 6. “Vibration 
of Buildings and the Possibility of Rubber 
as a Useful Shock Absorber,” H. C. 
Young. 

Popular Lecture. F. W. Burstall, vice 
principal and professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, Birmingham University, will ad- 
dress the Institution on “The Future of 
Industrialism.” 

Manchester Section. To be read at the 
Manchester, Ltd., Royal Exchange, Man- 
chester. October 23. “Some Aspects of 
Standardization,” B. D. Porritt. Novem- 
ber 20. “The Evaluation of Raw Rubber,” 


G. Martin. December 18. “The Use of 
Concentrated Latex in the Rubber Indus- 
try,” J. H. Carrington. January 22. “A 


Comparison of English and American 
Technique over the Last Decade,” E. H 
Wallace. February 6. At the Engineers’ 
Club, Manchester, a conjoint meeting with 
other societies. J. ‘Plant Used in the 
Manufacture of Synthetic Resins,” A 
Fraser. II. Paper by the British Dyestuffs 
Corp. March 19. “Some Problems in 
Sponge Rubber Manufacture,’ S. A. 
Brazier. 

Midland Section. October 14. To be 
read at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham: 
“Patents in the Rubber Industry,” A. V. 
Dwyer. November 11. Grand Hotel, 
Pirmingham: ‘Wheels and Rims as Ap- 
plied to Transportation,” J. Wright. No- 
vember 25. To be read in Wolverhampton: 
“The Elimination and the Utilization of 
Waste,” C. P. Hawkins. December 9. 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham: “Standard- 
ization as Applied to Rims and Tires,” 
W. Bond. January 13. Grand _ Hotel. 
Birmingham: “The World’s Rubber Sup- 
plies,’ G. Rae. February 10. At the 
Grand Hotel, Leicester: “The Manufac- 
ture and Use of Rubber Goods in the Far 
East,” S. G. Ball. March 10. Grand Ho- 
tel, Birmingham: Paper by W. T. Tyson. 
Joint meeting with the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers: ‘Tires from the Motor 
Manufacturers’ Standpoint,” C. R. F. En- 
celbach. 

West of England Section. October 1. 
To be read at Trowbridge: “Rubber in 
the Sports’ Industry,” J. W. C. Ferrebe 
and F, L. White. November 5. at Melk- 
sham: “Some Notes on Rubber Factory 
Layout,” W. Cliffe. December 3. At 
Trowbridge: “Rubber Works’ Account- 
ancy and Costing,”” C. Solomon. 


Colwyn Gold Medal 


The conditions for the Colwyn Gold 
Medal award for 1930 have just been pub- 
lished. The essay which in the opinion of 
the I. R. I. Council is considered best and 
which is submitted by a member of the 
rubber industry (of British nationality, but 
not necessarily a member of the Institu- 
tion) will receive the medal. No restric- 
tion as to age exists. 

The subject of the essay will be “The 
\dvantages, Disadvantages, and Possibili- 
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ties of Rubber as a Constructional Material 
for Transport Purposes Generally.” The 
essay should not exceed 5,000 words and 
must be accompanied by a brief summary 
of not more than 200 words. The work 
must be submitted under a nom de plume, 
the actual name and address of the author 
being enclosed in a sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to the I. R. I. Secretary. The 
identity of each author will be treated as 
strictly private and confidential until per- 
mission of the author has been obtained to 
publish his or her name. To be considered 
at all, essays must reach the offices of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, Faraday 
House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London 
W. C., not later than October 1, 1930. 
However essays from overseas may be re- 
ceived up to October 21, 1930. 


Rubber in New Device 
Prevents Wheel Wobbling 


The Jndia Rubber 
description of an invention by W. L. Adams 
which, it is claimed, prevents wheel wobble 
and removes noises and shocks on the steer- 
ing gear. The device consists of a casting 
bolted to the front axle, in which is fast- 
ened a block of rubber that is compressed 
both horizontally and vertically. The cen- 
ter of this block is molded with teeth to 
correspond with a gear wheel type pin, to 
which a lever is fixed. This lever is con- 
nected to the track rod by a drag link 
which is bolted on when the wheels are in 


Journal publishes a 


dead straight line with the rear wheels 
and the lever in a neutral position. 

The same idea is adaptable for the rud- 
ders of water craft, airplanes, motorcycles, 
bicycles, or any engineering device which 
has an angular movement that must posi- 
tively return to a neutral point. 


Herbert Wright Honored 


In recognition of his services to the 
Imperial College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, South Kensington, Herbert Wright 
has been knighted and will be known as 
Sir Herbert Wright. 

A director in a number of planting com- 
panies in the East, he was recently elected 
vice chairman of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. His connection with the rub- 
ber growing industry dates back to the 
early days of plantation rubber. From 
1900 to 1903 he was scientific adviser to 
the director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, and from 1903 to 1907, 
controller of the experimental station at 
Peradeniya, and soon became known as an 
authority on plantation rubber. He is the 
author of “Hevea Brasiliensis or Para 
Rubber: Its Botany, Cultivation, Chemis- 
try, and Diseases,” “Rubber Cultivation in 
the British Empire,” and “Science of Para 
Rubber Cultivation.” In 1907 he came to 
London and associated himself with rubber 
journalism and with the Rubber Estate 
Agency; at this time he also became editor 
oi the India Rubber Journal, a position 
which he held for over a decade. 








GERMANY 


Scientific Conferences 


Three scientific societies held general 
annual meetings at Frankfurt a. Main 
during the period of June 10 to June 17, 
inclusive. 

German Rubber Association 


From June 15 to June 17, inclusive, the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft met for 
its fourth annual meeting. An interesting 
program had been prepared for the large 
number of participants, including well- 
known chemists from England, France, 
Holland, Italy, and the United States. In 
all nineteen papers were presented, which 
will be published in full in Kautschuk and 
will find mention in the “Bibliography” 
columns of INDIA RuBpBER Wor tp as they 
appear. Papers were read by the following 
American rubber scientists: A. A. Somer- 
ville) New York, N. Y., “Some New De- 
velopments in the Physical Testing of 
Rubber”; A. H. Smith, now of London, 
England, “The Trend of Rubber Research 
in America”; E. Grenquist, Chicopee Falls, 
“Relation Between Dispersion and 
Physical Properties of Carbon Black Com- 
pounds”; E. P. Kearsley, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., “The Development and Standardiza- 
tion of the Testing of Rubber with Ozone.” 

Kolloid 

On June 10 and 11 the Kolloid Gesell- 
schaft held its eighth general meeting when 
an unusually large number of interested 
persons attended. Among the papers pre- 
sented were: “Space Conception of the 


Mass., 


Association 


Structure of Carbon Combinations and 
Their Application in the Chemistry of 
High Polymers,” by K. H. Meyer; “Or- 
ganic Chemistry and Colloid Chemistry,” 
by H. Staudinger; “High-Polymeric Sub- 
stances in Dispersed Condition,” by H. 
Mark; “Kinetic Processes in the Deforma- 
tion of High Molecular Combinations,” by 
R. O. Herzog; “The Constitution of Rub- 
ber,” by R. Pummerer; “Micromanipula- 
tions of Latex in Dark Field,” by E. A. 
Hauser; “Thermodynamics of Lycophile 
Colloids,” by H. Kroepelin; and “Measure- 
ments of Rubber Solutions,” by P. Stam- 
berger and C. M. Blow. 


Society of German Chemists 


Finally, the Society of German Chemists 
held its forty-third general meeting from 
June 10 to 15. Papers of interest to rub- 
ber men included “Relation Between Vis- 
cosity and Molecular Weight in High 
Molecular Substances,” by H. Fikentscher 
and H. Mark, and “Methods of Determin- 
ing the Constitution of High Molecular 
Combinations,” by H. Staudinger. 


The Achema VI 


The Achema VI took place in Frank- 
furt a. Main from June 10 to 22 and was 
held in connection with the forty-third gen- 
eral meeting of the Society of German 
Chemists. Only four rubber firms were 
represented: Franz Clouth, Koln-Nippes; 
Darex A.G., Frankfurt a. Main, in connec- 
tion with the Metallgesellschaft: New 
York-Hamburger Gummiwaaren Co. and 
associated Dr. H. Traun u. Sohne; Unga- 
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rische Gummiwarenfabriks-A.G., Budapest. 
Werner & Pfleiderer, Cannstatt, showed a 
few machines for the rubber industry. 


Hanseatische Gummiwerke 


The American rubber manufacturing 
firm, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A., has acquired the 
greater part of the shares of the Hansea- 
tische Gummiwerke G.m.b.H., Hamburg. 
It is understood that the manufacturing 
program of the German concern is to be 
extended; the management will continue 
as before under Willy Wolf and Richard 
Levy, both of Hamburg. 


— ¢ -- 
FRANCE 

Referring to an earlier discussion in 
Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha on the 
disadvantages of certain rubber jar rings, 
A. D. Luttringer remarks in the June 15 
issue of that periodical that for some time 
past good results have been obtained by 
using guttas and balatas in the composi- 
tion of the mixes from which these rings 
are manufactured. The guttas and ba- 
latas employed for this purpose should 
give a semi-fluid resin when extracted; this 
insures good keeping qualities in these 
materials. 

Before incorporating them in the mixes 
the guttas and balatas should be specially 
washed and dried. To facilitate this in- 
corporation it is necessary to roll them 
out in sheets as thin as possible. Because 
of their well-known plastic properties the 
guttas give very satisfactory results for 
the purpose in question. 

—_— oe — 
RUSSIA 

The Financial Times 
Trade Commissariat of Moscow has in- 
structed its organization to buy about 
2,000,000 rubles’ worth of rubber. Pur- 
chases are to be made partly in cash and 
partly on credit, and a similar amount of 
rubber is to be bought next year. As the 
India Rubber Journal points out, the above 
amount will buy about 3,300 tons of rubber 
at the prevailing prices; whereas accord- 
ing to the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
the Russian rubber imports last year came 
to 12,700 tons, indicating a severe drop in 
Russian consumption, and it would be in- 
teresting to learn the reason for this heavy 
decline. 

Incidentally, attention may be called to 
an item in the June issue of Kunststoffe, 
where it is stated that Soviet-Russian 
products are of inferior quality and that 
the Trade Commissariat has received nu- 
merous complaints from consumers and 
trade organizations. Up to the present, it 
seems the demand for goods was such that 
consumers were only too glad to get any 
kind of goods. In pre-war days, Russian 
rubber footwear in general could be ex- 
pected to give eight to nine months’ serv- 
ice, but now these goods do not last longer 
than four to five months. In the Lenin- 


learns that the 


grad factory of the Resino Trust only 15 
per cent of the goods produced could be 
considered perfect; whereas in the Moscow 
factory of the same trust, the percentage 
of first quality goods came to 40 per cent. 
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MALAYA 


Compulsory Restriction Urged 


The price of rubber is now so low that 
only 10 per cent of the Malayan estates 
are working at a profit, and even that 
number is on the decrease. The May 
tapping holiday has had no other effect 
than to plunge the industry still further 
in the doldrums so that now the majority 
of producers are working at a loss, except, 
of course, those who are fortunate enough 
still to have profitable forward contracts 
to fill. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that there is renewed agitation 
in some quarters for compulsory restriction 
of output. Is mere restriction of output the 
right solution of the problem? Looking 
back on the comparatively high prices that 
prevailed when the Stevenson Plan was in 
operation, many protest that with all its 
faults restriction was a fine thing for the 
industry, forgetting that had it not been 
for this measure, which stimulated sub- 
terfugq of every kind, the world would 
not now be overwhelmed with an unsus- 
pected plethora of rubber. The situation 
with regard to the acreage under rubber, 
for instance, would have been clearer and 
producers would not now have to lament 
the fact that in counting on an area under 
rubber of 4,750,C00 acres, they had been 
living in a fool’s paradise since the actual 
area is now accepted as 6,000,000 acres, 
while one authority has even stated that 
it is nearer 7,000,000 acres. 


Unauthorized Planting 


To what extent the unwarranted high 
prices of the restriction period were re- 
sponsible in Malaya for unauthorized 
planting of rubber can only be guessed. 
At the annual meeting of the Johore 
Planters’ Association recently held, a mem- 
ber pointed out that land was often ob- 
tained by Chinese on a large scale for the 
ostensible purpose of cultivating pine- 
apples. That commodity was cultivated 
but made its appearance between lines 
of rubber. 

In the annual report of Kelantan for 
1929 we come across these significant 
passages : 

“The unauthorized planting and inter- 
planting of rubber in past years on land 
not alienated for this purpose makes it 
difficult to give accurate figures for this 
area actually under rubber, more especial- 
ly as with the fall in the value of the crop, 
considerable areas of young rubber have 
been abandoned and allowed to revert to 
secondary jungle; but the available figures 
give a total planted area of 89,213 acres 
of which 50,695 are mature.” 

And further on: “With the estates on 
alternate day systems of tapping and some 
of the small holders not tapping regularly 


because of the low price, production was 
approximately 360 pounds per acre, but 
a rise in price would stimulate production 
by at least 25 per cent, and the large areas 
planted in 1926 and 1927 (20,000 acres) 
will in another three years greatly increase 
the potential production figure.” 


Rationalization Suggested 


Restriction is questioned because it 
creates a false sense of security while 
giving opportunities for secret dealings and 
unsuspected and unexpected developments. 
Also, it does not go to the root of the 
situation which is that there are too many 
companies in existence that are overcapi- 
talized, poorly managed, lacking in funds, 
and low yielders. It is the excess produc- 
tion that helps to glut the market and the 
panic selling of these companies that helps 
to depress prices. Moreover in schemes 
to right the industry it is the high costs 
of production of the weaker estates that 
torce the setting up of an unduly high 
price level as standard, which tends to 
stimulate new plantings, generally where 
it is least desired, thus perpetuating a 
vicious circle. 

What the plantation industry needs is 
rationalization, which would postulate the 
elimination as far as possible of poor 
yielding and high cost estates, and the re- 
crganization of estates having good possi- 
bilities but hampered by financial disability. 

It so happens that in the Straits Times 
suggestions have appeared which might 
very well be embodied in a scheme of 
rationalization. For instance one writer 
urges the resting of trees during the winter- 
ing season as a permanent measure: 

“This resting of trees . . . is no tempor- 
ary measure to reduce output, but a perma- 
nent step to lengthen the life of the trees 
and reduce the cost of production. When 
this is recognized and adopted, the whole 
year’s work will be arranged, and con- 
sequently there will be no labor difficul- 
ties. ao 

“It will be a most convenient time to 
give leave. It is a dry season and will lend 
itself admirably to repairing roads, clear- 
ing ditches, mending fences, painting and 
repair of buildings, etc. It should be the 
time of general overhauling and the putting 
of everything in first class order for the 
coming tapping season..... 

“Supposing that resting were fairly gen- 
erally adopted in 1931, it would un- 
doubtedly reduce the output but not to the 
full extent of the resting period. Part 
would be recovered during the tapping sea- 
son. In about three years’ time . . . when 
the trees had fully recovered from being 
tapped at the wrong season, the yield will 
undoubtedly be heavier than if they had 
not been rested as and when nature or- 
dains they should be.” 


Another writer finds that. only two 
things must be done: to increase the yield 
and cut the cost and at the same time 
control output and sales to consumers. In 
his scheme every effort would be made 
to increase productivity in all areas; ex- 
hausted areas would be rested; those 
where soil and trees were too far gone 
would have to be thrown out permanently 
as not worth spending more money on. 
Considerable areas in the country, he 
points out, can never repay the cost of re- 
planting. 

He offers a _ suggestion which, if 
followed, would go a long way toward 
helping the industry, if only because of the 
revelations that would result; that trees 
should be classified according to yield per 
acre. Thus A class estates would be those 
producing over 500 pounds per acre, with 
a small class Al producing over 600 
pounds per acre (without budded ma- 
terial), B class producing 400 to 500 
pounds, C class producing 330 to 400 
pounds, and D class producing under 330 
pounds per acre. The price to be aimed 
at should be about 10 pence per pound, 
which would be high enough to insure a 
reasonable profit to the average well-run 
estate, while at the same time it would dis- 
courage indiscriminate planting. 

Finally there is the resolution of the 
Johore Planters’ Association regarding 
the question of giving tappers outside 
work. This has become insistent owing to 
the practice recently introduced of giving 
tappers shorter tasks with the idea of hav- 
ing all tapping done in the early mornin’ 
hours, by which means the output has been 
found to increase. But this lets the tapper 
off too early, hence the necessity for out- 
side work. 

The point is not so simple as it would 
appear to be to the layman because the 
tapping coolie in Malaya regards it be- 
neath him to do anything else but tapping. 
However, at the meeting in question it 
was proposed to approach the Malaya 
Planters’ Association to have it try to in- 
duce the country as a whole to take steps 
to get tapping coolies to do outside work 
in addition to tapping. If this move meets 
with success, a further reduction in costs 
could be looked for. 





Rubber Propaganda 


Some time ago the Government came 
in for much criticism in connection with 
its retention of what was known as the 
Hypothetical Fund. This fund consisted 
of money that had accumulated from 
the export tax on rubber which in ac- 
cordance with the agreement made when 
the Stevenson Plan was introduced, was 
intended to be used to forward the in- 
terests of the industry by research and 
propaganda. 

It is now learned that the F. M. S. 
Government intends to appropriate $2,500,- 
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000 (Straits currency) from the special 
reserve fund mentioned above. A_ special 
board will be created, representative of the 
industry, to receive applications and to 
make recommendations. 


Decision of Liaison Committee 


learns on good 
authority that the British-Dutch Rubber 
Liaison Committee has come to a final 
agreement regarding an immediate policy to 
be pursued. At a meeting held in Holland 
July 7, it was unanimously decided, it is 
understood, to restrict production by 25 
per cent and to fix the pivotal price at 9 


The Financial Tunes 


pence. 

It was further agreed that members 
would submit to their respective govern- 
ments’ recommendations that pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the native 


producers to induce them to conform to the 
proposed restriction of rubber production. 

It is interesting to learn in this con- 
nection that Sir Cecil Clementi, the Gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlements and High 
Commissioner for the F. M. S., will pay 
an official visit to Mr. de Graass, the 
Governor General of the Dutch East 
Indies, at Batavia at the end of August. 
It is assumed that on this occasion the 
rubber question and particularly the ques- 
tion of native rubber will be discussed. Up 
to the present the Dutch East Indian 
Government has repeatedly shown itself 
averse to interfering in an official capacity 
in the matter of private enterprise; never- 
theless, it is hoped that joint regulation 
ot the Dutch East Indian policy may be 
devised by which the necessary govern- 
ment assistance can be given to a far- 
reaching scheme of control of the Euro- 
pean and native rubber output. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Hevea Selection 


A very interesting review of the present 
status of Hevea selection in East Java was 
given by J. C. s’Jacob at a meeting of the 
Coffee and Rubber Circle, Besoeki. 

Before proceeding with the actual dis- 
cussion, the lecturer stressed the fact that 
all data submitted must be regarded as 
temporary and that, therefore, no definite 
conclusions could be drawn. 

Budgrafting in East Java has 
reached the development found in West 
Java or in East Coast Sumatra and as 
far as production figures of the local 
Pk clones are concerned, practically the 
only material available is that from the 
experimental budgrafting areas in Moem- 
boel. The oldest tapping on budgrafts here 
dates back to October, 1927. The garden 
was planted in February-March, 1923, and 
partly in February, 1924. The dry years 
experienced since 1925 have retarded the 
development of the trees; in addition coffee 
is interplanted with the rubber. Alto- 
eether the budgrafts here have developed 
under far less favorable conditions than in 
West Java so that it is hardly surprising 
to learn that the outputs are not nearly so 
high as those of the well-known West Java 
clones. 

Dr. s'Jacob also 
figures that there 
high-yielding clones ; 


not yet 


found in analyzing the 
were so extremely few 
whereas.all PR clones 


are descended from carefully selected 
mother trees. Clone PR45, for instance, 
is an unusually poor yielder, giving an 


average of 1 gr. per tree per tapping; even 
those trees of the same clone that are 
planted on better soil do not give mors 
than 2.9 gr. per tree per tapping as an 
average. Yet the mother tree was a very 
good yielder, having given an average of 
64.1 gr. of rubber over six years before 
it had to be destroyed in 1924 because of 
root disease. This clone is a very good 
instance of the surprises in store for those 
undertaking Hevea selection. 


Judging Budgrafts 
their 


In selecting clones according to 


yields, the speaker said that too little at- 
tention is paid to the local outputs of a 


given clone over a certain period of years 
and too much stress is laid on the clones 
which happen to be the highest yielders at 
a given moment. In 1923, for instance, 11 
trees each of clones PR2 and PR5 were 
planted in adjoining rows. Now the first 
clone grows very rapidly; while the indi- 
vidual yields of the second are much 
higher. Nevertheless in the first two years 
the former produced more than twice the 
amount of the second although the same 
number of trees were planted to begin with. 


Resistance to Disease 


So far as can be judged from available 
data the East Java clones PR disclose no 
special susceptibility to disease. How- 
ever, some trees of PR1 showed symptoms 
of a disease that resembled the effects of 
pink disease, although investigation failed 
tc disclose the parasite responsible for this 
disease. The bark of the trees in question 
split and then died. When the disease 
spread, the affected branches died. At first 
the output was not influenced by this condi- 
tion, but of late the production has ceased 
to increase. Oddly enough the disease has 
so far attacked no other tree except those 
of the clone mentioned. Further investi- 
gation showed that the mother tree of this 
clone had been killed by pink disease so 
that it is presumed that the clones inherited 
the peculiar disease from the mother tree. 

Generative Selection 

The most interesting work in this con- 
nection is that with artificial cross- and 
self-pollinations. So far none of the trees 
obtained from artificial cross-pollinations 
have yet reached the tapping stage, but five 
of the six trees from self-pollinated seed 
ot PR7 and one from self-pollinated seed 
of PR2 are tappable. It is a remarkable 
fact that the rapid growth that character- 
ized the budgrafts PR7 is also found in the 
PR7 seedlings. Results of tapping tests 
with the five PR7 trees for five months 
show good yields, equal to those from the 
best clones in the experimental garden; in 
fact, Nos. 1 and 2 gave yields that are 
superior to any the buddings have ever 
produced at the same age. Because the 
results of the first generation were so satis- 
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factory, a large number of artificial self- 
pollinations were immediately carried out 
on all five trees. Part of these have been 
successful so that shortly legitimate seed 
of the second generation will be available 
—the first time that this type of seed has 
been obtained in Java. 


Successor for Dr. de Vries 


Dr. J. Gandrup has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Rubber Experiment Station, 
Buitenzorg, Java, to succeed Dr. O. de 
Vries, who recently resigned. 


Storing of Rubber 


When rubber is stored, the market value 
always decreases because of external de- 
fects that arise during storage. In storing 
rubber the following precautions should be 
taken: 

Sheets should be packed as soon as pos- 
sible after they leave the smoke-house, sun- 
dried cases being used. Crepe may only 
be taken down on warm dry days, prefer- 
ably during the hottest part of the day and 
must be sorted and packed on the same day 
to prevent the absorption of moisture from 
the air. If it happens that the work of 
sorting and packing cannot be completed 
on the same day, the remainder should be 
temporarily packed in boxes and closed 
with a loose cover. 

Not more than 75 kg. of crepe and not 
more than 60 kg. of compo should be 
packed in a single case to prevent the rub- 
ber massing. The packed cases should be 
stored in a room where all cracks and 
openings should be sealed by pasting paper 
over them, and the cases covered with 
sacking at night to protect them from the 
night air, but this covering should be re- 
moved in the daytime. 

In preparing sheet rubber for storing, 
the latex is diluted to 15 per cent dry con- 
tent of rubber. If zinc coagulation tanks 
are available, the latex is coagulated with 
a solution of sodium silico-fluoride and 
formic acid, 8 gr. of the former being 
dissolved in 1 1. of water, after which 1 cc. 
of the latter is added. Of this solution, 
100 cc. is added to a liter of 15 per cent 
latex. 

For sheets, mouldex could be used to 
prevent the formation of mold, whether 
acetic acid, formic acid, or sodium silico- 
fluoride is used as coagulant. A five per 
cent solution of mouldex is made, of which 
7.5 cc. are added to a liter of the 15 per 
cent latex before the coagulant has been 
mixed in. Mangled sheets must be rinsed 
in clean water for at least two hours. 

In preparing crepe the latex concentra- 
tion is lowered to 10 per cent, and sodium 
silico-fluoride only is used for coagulating, 
after sodium bisulphite has been added to 
the diluted latex in the usual manner. 
Eight gr. of sodium silico-fluoride are dis- 
solved in 1 1. of water, and 62.5 cc. of the 
solution are added to 1 1. of 10 per cent 
latex. 

Compo grades readily become tacky and 
are therefore hard to keep stored; but if 
necessary to store them, the only thing to 
be recommended is to soak them thoroughly 
for several hours in a 0.5 per cent solution 
of sodium bisulphite. 
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Machinery 


United States 


1,761,011.* Trimmer. Its special func- 


tion is to trim with rotary shears be- 
tween the lining and the cuff portions 
of an overshoe. S. J. Finn, Beverly, 
Mass., assignor to United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


1,761,534.* Treating Wiper Blades. 


This invention provides a device for 
treating rubber wiper blades to pro- 
vide an efficient wiping action on 
glass. This is done by causing a rela- 
tive movement between a heated solid 
surface and the wiping edge of the 
blade held in contact with the hot sur- 
face provided in the machine. A. W. 
Phelps, assignor to Delco-Remy Corp., 
both of Anderson, Ind. 

1,762,146.* Tire Casing Former, Cen- 
trifugal force is employed to effect 
the preliminary seal between the 
vacuum box and a pulley band in the 
shaping of a tire band into tire casing 
form. A. O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to 
Morgan & Wright, both of Detroit, 
Mich. 

1,762,367 and 1,762,368.* Extrusion Ap- 
paratus. Crude or reclaimed rubber 
is strained in this device of special 
construction. Special support is pro- 
vided for the outer end of the water 
cooled extruding screw extending 
through the strainer section. F. C. 
Vandergrift, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to National-Erie 
Co.,. Brie, Pa. 

1,763,106.* Inner Tube Machine. This 
provides a means for making unvul- 
canized tubing in continuous lengths, 
producing it rapidly from laminated 
calendered sheet with longitudinal 
hammered seams. C. E. Snyder, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co:, New York, N.Y: 


1,763,297.* Bead Coverer. Ring form 


tire beads for straight side tires are 
covered with fabric by this machine. 
The fabric is fed into contact with 
the outer perimeter of the core and is 


*Pictured in group illustration. 


folded around the ring by three fold- 
ing units. F. D. Fowler, Newton, 
Mass., assignor, by mesne_ assign- 
ments, to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


1,763,569.* Fabric Treating Machine. 


This relates to treating breaker strip 
employed in the construction of pneu- 
matic tires particularly those pro- 
duced by the flat built method. The 
effect of the treatment of fabric in 
this machine is to obtain a racking 
action which may be accurately con- 
trolled by the mechanism. The fabric 
is thus distorted to any desired de- 
gree. W. T. Van Orman, assignor 
to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 


1,763,611.* Tire Lining Machine. A 


chuck mechanism is provided for sup- 
porting and rotating an unvulcanized 
tire while liquid lining material is ap- 
plied to its interior surface. H. M. 
Brown, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,764,775.* Thread Cutter. This ma- 


chine severs, cuts, or forms a rubber 
thread from cylindrical tubular 
stock at a high rate of speed. Old 
inner tubes are utilized as stock for 
thread cutting. F. W. Bommer, 
Everett, Mass. 


1,765,184.* Sheet Cutter. By this de- 


vice sheet rubber material can be 
severed in predetermined lengths. A 
rotary cutter is used adjustable to cut 
in desired uniform lengths sheets of 
various thicknesses. E. H. Trump, 
Akron, O. 

1,760,411. Bead Cutter. W. E. Hum- 
phrey, assignor to Mason Tire & 
Rubber Corp., both of Kent, O. 


1,760,719. Tire Spreader. J. A. Reken- 


thaler, Cushing, Iowa. 

1,760,875. Mandrel Handler. T. P. 
Little, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,760,879. Tread Applier. C. E. May- 
nard, Northampton, assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 


1,760,880. Tire Casing Expander. T. 


Midgley, Hampden, assignor to Fisk 
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Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 

1,760,897. Sectional Repair Bag. C. H. 
Desautels, Springfield, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

1,760,929. Tire Building Machine Stitch- 
er. G. F. Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., 
assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

1,760,944. Tire Retreading Mold. E. A. 
Glynn, assignor to Super Mold Co., 
both of Lodi, Calif. 

1,761,687. Tire Vulcanizer. W. 
Schwalge, Elmhurst, IIl. 

1,761,754. Tube Splicer. F. J. Shook, 
assignor to Semple-Lee Processes, 
Inc., both of Akron, O. 

1,762,119. Wulcanizer. A. J. Fleiter, as- 
signor to Akron Standard Mold Co., 
both of Akron, O 

1,762,131. Watchcase Heater. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,762,164. Tester. E. Eger, assignor to 
Morgan & Wright, both of Detroit, 
Mich. 

1,762,227. Tire Casing Expander. G. 
W. Hebbeler, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,762,453. Tire Casing Machine. J. E. 
Perrault, Watertown, and H. L. Da- 
vis, Walpole, both in Mass., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,762,752. Tire Machine. A. O. Abbott, 
Jr., assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,762,822. Feeder and Cutter. H. J. 
Kroll, Wauwatosa, Wis., assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,762,824 and 1,762,825. Tire Builder. 
P. W. Lehman, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

1,762,826. Stock Trimmer. P. W. Leh- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

1,762,828. Cutter. T. P. Little, assignor 
to Fisk Rubber Co., both of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

1,762,831. Tube Splicing Mold. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

1,762,832. Valve-Pad Press. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to 
‘isk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

,762,833. Tire Tread Guide. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

,762,836. Mold Breaker. J. Scherner, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

,762,839. Tire Casing Builder. H. L. 
Smith, Cudahy, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

,762,846. Article Treating Device. J. 
Waseluk, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,762,849. Tire Casing Machine. G. F. 
Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 


— 


_ 


_ 


— 
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Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
1,762,850. Tire Builder. J. Vrbanac, 


Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,762,856. Turn-Under Stitcher. C. H. 
Desautels, Springfield, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 
1,763,099. Skiving Device. G. J. Mead, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,763,136. Extrusion Machine Insulat- 
ing Head. G. F. Crowley, Milford, 
Conn., and R. C. Pierce, assignors to 
National-Standard Co., both of Niles, 


Mich. 
1,763,568. Tire Trimmer. E. G. Tem- 
pleton, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,763,578. Tube Deflater. W. H. Camp- 
bell, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,763,583. Sheet Feeding Control. J. I. 
Haase, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

1,763,589. Tire Former. R. S. Kirk. 
"tag to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

or 591. Fabric Shaper. E. F. Maas, 
—— to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

, both of Akron, O. 

ssaaiae Band Builder. E. F. Maas, 

assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
‘o., both of Akron, 

,763,594. Fabric Tensioning Device. 
M. C. Nelson, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

763,735. Sheet Material Feeder. H. 
H. Wydom, Boston, Mass., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

,763,801. Fabric Laminating Device. 
C. E. Maynard, Northampton, as- 
signor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 


—_ 


= 


—_— 


Falls, both in Mass. 

1,763,809. Conveyer. H. J. Murphy, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,764,378. Tire Retreading Mold. H. 
J. Woock, Lodi, Calif., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Super Mold 
Corp., Reno, Nev. 

Dominion of Canada 

300,487. Tire mew J. C. Heintz, 


Lakewood, O., U. S. 

300,966. Golf Ball aan Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 1, as- 
signee of T. Cropper, Birmingham, 
Warwick Co., both in England. 

United Kingdom 

326,991. Tire Flap Vulcanizer. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; H. Will- 
shaw and T. Norcross, both of Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 

327,516. Vulcanizer Door. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., I td., London; H. Willshaw 
and W. G. Gorham, both of Fort 
Dunlop. Birmingham; J. Mills & Co., 
Ltd., and E. Ramsbottom, both of 
Heywood, Lancashire. 

327,678. Tennis Ball Revivifier. W. An- 
derson, Blackhall, Midlothian. (T. S. 
Anderson, Grahamstown, South Af- 
rica. ) 

327.856. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; 

H. C. Young, Alderley Edge, and C. 

Hemm, of Dunlop Rubber Co. Works, 

Eccles, Lancashire. 


Germany 
Designs 
1,122,513. Sole Mold. G. Ohlbrecht, 
3erlin-Lichtenberg. 
1,123,557. Skiving Device. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 


Represented by R. and M. M. Wirth, 
C. Weihe, and H. Weil, all of Frank- 
furt a. M., and T. R. Koehnhorn, 
Berlin S. W. 11. 

1,125,421. Vulcanizing Apparatus. 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 


Dun- 
Eng- 


land. Represented by R. and M. M. 
Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. Weil, all of 
Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. Koehn- 
horn, Berlin S. W. 11. 

1,125,765. Glass Mold. Thuringische 


Glas-Instrumenten-Fabrik Alt, Eber- 
hardt & Jager A. G., Ilmenau i. Th. 
1,126,188. Sole Vulcanizer. Firma Gust. 





Rafflenbeul, Schwelm i. W. 
Process 
United States 
1,759,848. Tire Casing. J. Howard, 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada, assignor, by 
direct and mesne assignments, of 
three-eighths to S. Greenberg and one- 
eighth to W. Goodman and M. S. 
Wolfson, all of New York, N. Y. 
,762,165. Surface-Finished Goods. H. 

W. Emery, Holliston, assignor to 

Archer Rubber Co., Milford, both in 

Mass. 

1,762,603. Toy Balloon. A. P. Witten, 
assignor to G. E, Hall and himself, 
both of Akron, O. 

1,762,723. Tire. C. M. Manly, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y.; J. M., W. G., and B. M. 
Manly, executors of said C. M. Manly, 
deceased, assignors to Overman 
Cushion Tire Co., Inc., all of New 
York, N. Y. 

1,762,830. Tire Casing. G. L. Mather, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,763,973. Hose Manufacture. V. Lefe- 
bure, Fulham, London, England. 


_ 


Dominion of Canada 


301,249. Producing Rubber. Rubber 
Electro Deposition Patents, Ltd., Hol- 
born, London Co., assignee of S. O. 
Cowper-Coles, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex Co., both in England. 


United Kingdom 


327,696. Artificial Teeth. J. V. Coogan, 
Limerick, Ireland. 


Germany 


500,862. Packing Manufacture. Bel- 
dam Packing & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Represented by 
B. Kugelmann, Berlin S. W. 11. 

500,941. Producing Roll Covers. C. H. 
Gray, London, England. Represented 
by F. Meffert and L. Sell, both of 
Berlin S. W. 68. 


Chemical 


United States 
Dispersions. F. R. Moser, 
Netherlands. 


Images on Rubber Surfaces. 
Coronado, Calif. 





1,759,913. 
Bussum, 


1,761,424. 
J. P. Brockway, 


India Rubber World 


1,761,814. Coating Rubber with Cellu- 
losic Derivatives. H. A. Bruson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

1,762,152. Dispersion. A. Biddle, Tren- 
ton, N. J., assignor to United Products 
Corp. of America, a corporation of 
Del. 

1,762,153. Dispersion of Colloids. A. 
Biddle, Trenton, N. J., assignor to 
United Products Corp. of America, a 
corporation of Del. 

1,762,194. Composition. W. B. Pratt, 
Wellesley, Mass., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Dispersions Process 
Inc., Dover, Del. 

1,762,494. Treating Latex. W. B. 
Wescott, assignor to Rubber Latex 
Research Corp., both of Boston, Mass. 


1,762,531. Accelerator. W. Scott, Nitro, 
W. Va., assignor to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,762,729. Treating Latex. J. Mc- 
Gavack, Jackson Heights, N. Y.,, 
assignor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,763,293. Antioxidant. H. W. Elley, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

1,763,325. Accelerator. D. H. Powers, 
Penns Grove, N. J., assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,763,579. Antioxidant. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

,763,615. Age Resistor. 
Wilmington, Del. 

.763,618. Treated Liner. L. B. Sebrell, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

.763,619, Method of Vulcanizing. L. 
B. Sebrell, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Ce, both of Akron, O. 

,764,928. Abrasive Composition. A. 
3iddle, Trenton, N. J., assignor to 
United Products Corp. of America, a 
corporation of Del. 

,765,015. Treating Latex. E. Hopkin- 
son, New York, and M. C. Teague, 
E Imhurst, both in N. Y., assignors to 
American Rubber Co., E. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

,765,134. Sealing Composition. B. 
Dewey, Cambridge, and E. C. Crocker, 
Belmont, both in Mass., Crocker 
assignor to Dewey. 


— 


H. W. Elley, 


_ 


— 


_ 


_ 


— 


Dominion of Canada 


300,564. Artificial Leather. Dispersions 
Process, Inc., Dover, Del., assignee of 
a. 4%, Richards, Wayne, Pa., both in 
the U.S. A. 

300,766. Shoe Filler Composition. 
Beckwith Box Toe, Ltd., Sherbrooke, 

Q., assignee of H. H. Beckwith, 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 

300,805. Antioxidant. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of J. Teppema, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

300,806. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of J. Teppema, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A, 

300,807. Antioxidant. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clifford, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

300,808. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of J. Teppema, 
both of Akron, O., U.S. A. 

300.917. Antioxidant. H. A. 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 


Morton, 
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300,918. Age Resisting Compositions. 
H. A. Morton, Akron, O., U.S. A. 
300,967. Dispersed Rubber Manufac- 
tures. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, N. W. 1, assignee of G. W. 
Trobridge, Birmingham, both in Eng- 

land. 

300,968. Dispersed Rubber Manufac- 
tures. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, N. W. 1, assignee of D. iH, 
Twiss, F. T. Purkis, and E. A. 
Murphy, all of Birmingham, all in 
England. 

300,969. Dispersed Rubber Manufac- 
tures. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, N. W. 1, assignee of W. ipl Chap- 
man and D. W. Pounder, both of Bir- 
mingham, all in England. 

301,017. . Printing Ink. Rucel, Ltd., 
London, E. C. 2, assignee of H. N. 
Morris, Manchester, both in England. 

301,071. Treating of Carbon Black. 
W. B. Wiegand, Sound Beach, Conn., 
and L. J. Venuto, New York, N. Y., 
co-inventors, both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


326,782. Dispersed Rubber Manufactur- 
es. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. Lon- 
don, W. H. Chapman and D. W. 
Pounder, both of Birmingham. 

326,869. Synthetic Rubber. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many.) 

326,940. Waterproofing Composition. 
H. N. Morris, Manchester. 

327,028. Adhesive Composition. John- 
son & Johnson (Great Britain), Ltd., 
Slough. 

327,094. Linoxyn and Rubber Substi- 
tutes. J. Y. Johnson, London. (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany.) 

327,164. Synthetic Rubber Thread. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany.) 

327,447. Animal Hair-Rubber Composi- 
tion. Kings Patent Agency, Ltd., 
London. (Bottcher & Renner, Nu- 
remberg, Germany.) 

327,451. Treating Latex. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, E. A. Murphy 
and D. F. Twiss, both of Fort Dun- 
lop, Birmingham. 

327,452. Latex Electrodeposition. C. 
Macintosh & Co., Ltd., and H. C. 
Young, both of Manchester, and C. 
Hemm, Poynton, Cheshire. 

327,513. Rubber Composition. J. Harris, 
Brighton-le-Sands, Australia. 

327,691. Waterproof Material. A. A. 
Glidden, Watertown, and W. R. Hick- 
ler, Weston, both in Mass., U. S. A. 


Germany 


- 642. Curing Rubber and Leather. 

B. Conant, Cambridge, Mass., 

a S. A. Represented by M. Morin, 
Berlin W. 57. 

500,643. Electro Deposition. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin S. W. 11. 

501,124. Accelerating Vulcanization. 


Sociéta Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
Represented by W. Ziegler, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. 

501,642. Reducing Aging. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M. 


General 


United States 


1,759,983. Flotation Screen. H. B. Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Tex. 

1,760,022. Novelty Noise Maker. H. L. 
Stowe, Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,760,153. Telephone Transmitter Base. 
M. Luce, Jr., Brookline, assignor to 
M. Leavitt, Chelsea, both in Mass. 

1,760,228. Milk Strainer. C. E. Arm- 
strong, Washington, D. C. 

1,760,299. Stocking Protector. A. B. 
Dickerson, Newark, N. J. 

if r% 426. Flexible Connection Paneling. 

A. F. Masury, assignor to Interna- 
7 Motor Co., both of New York, 
IN. Xs 

1,760,476. Swimmers’ Foot Appliance. 
N. A. Chastenay, Ozone Park, N. Y. 

1,760,551. Twin-Body Tire Valve. H. 
Hasting, Detroit, Mich. 

—— Clutch Plate Connection. 

T. Woolson, Detroit, assignor to 
Chaaius Corp., Highland Park, both 
in Mich. 

1,760,841. Bottle. N. K. Garhart, Water- 
town, assignor to Garhart Dental Spe- 
cialty Co., Somerville, both in Mass. 

1,761,109. Plasterer’s Float. L. S. Dietz, 
assignor of one-half to F. Dietz, both 
of Zion, Ill. 

1,761,130. Tire Pressure Gage. J. E. 
Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,761,218. Jar Holder. B. A. Lundy, 
Larchmont, and S. P. Hull, Yonkers, 
both in N. Y. 

1,761,233. Buffer. De F. Roe, Shaker 
Heights, assignor to Colson Co., 
Elyria, both in O. 

1,761,274. Vehicle Shock Absorber. J. F. 
O’Connor, assignor to W. H. Miner, 
Inc., both of Chicago, III. 

1,761,356. Finger Protector. G. E. Mc- 
Namara, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,761,443. Ornamented Article. Se 
Hooper, assignor to Miller Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,761,454. Pressure Indicating Valve. 
E. A. Rockwell, New York, N. Y. 

1,761,487. Tire Valve Stem. E. G. Oak- 
ley, Southport, assignor to Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, both in Conn. 

1,761,525. Steering Wheel. H. D. Geyer, 
assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both of 
Dayton, O. 

1,761,526 and 1,761,527. Pitman Arm 
Shock Absorber. H. D. Geyer, as- 
signor to Inland Mfg. Co., both of 
Dayton, O 

1,761,666. Ear Trumpet. H. D. Hinter- 
nesch, Baltimore, Md. 

1,761,680. Float. W. E. Rawlings, San 
Jose, Calif. 

1,761,967. Spring Shackle. L. Black- 
more, Highland Park, assignor to 
General Motors Research Corp., De- 
troit, both in Mich. 

1,762,027. Time Stamp and Dater. G. A. 
Pickup, E. Nashville, Tenn. 

1,762,237. Dental Syringe. K. G. Moore, 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 

1,762,389. Resilient Fabric. R. C. Fagan, 
assignor to Russell Mfg. Co., both of 
Middletown, Conn. 

1,762,823. Tube Deflating Valve. L. G. 
Krusell, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,762,865. Trapper’s Glove. P. G. Hein- 
rich, Eden, N. Y. 

1,762,886. Spring Plank Cushion. R. J. 
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O’Brien, assignor to Waugh Equip- 
ment Co., both of Depew, N. Y. 

1,762,887. Side Bearing Cushion. R. J. 
O’Brien, assignor to Waugh Equip- 
ment Co., both of Depew, N. Y. 

1,762,893. Inflatable Body Filling Tube. 

S. Saul, Aachen, Germany, 
,/62,905. Pneumatic Tire. H. B. Whit- 
re Tarboro, N. C., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Lambert Tire 
& Rubber Co., Barberton, O. 

1,763,179. Tire Bead Reenforcement. 
R. C. Pierce, assignor to National 
Standard Co., both of Niles, Mich. 

1,763,467. Toy Palpitating Heart. H. 
H. D. Klinker, New York, N. Y. 

1,763,522. Auto Window Construction. 
H. M. Hood, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Featheredge Rubber Co., Inc., a 
corporation of III. 

1,763,593. Acid Tank Valve. M. C, 
Nelson, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

1,763,639. Tire Deflation Signal. H. S 
Christophersen, Odense, Denmark. 
1,763,929. Bathers’ Wrist Watch Pro- 
tector. P. Kellner, New York, N. Y. 
1,763,982. Journal Box Cushion. R. J. 
O’Brien, assignor to Waugh Equip- 

ment Ca; both of Depew, N. Y. 

1,764,000. "Detachable Heel. W. L. 
Bernier, Gardner, assignor of one- 
half to A. G. Pelletier, Winchendon, 
both in Mass. 

1,764,076. Inner Tube. J. L. Hayes, 
Ottawa, II. 

1,764,208. Tire Valve Dust Cap. A. P. 
Kearns, Newark, N. J. 

1,764,353. Heel. F. Sansone, New 
Orleans, La. 

1,764,425. Animal Skinning Device. 
L. E. Thomas, Choctaw, Okla. 

1,764,533. Shoe Mending Clamp. G. H. 
Schroder, Oakland, Calif. 

1,764,852. Aquatic Buoyant Seat. T. 
Phillips, Elsternwick, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

1,765,080. Belt Connection. P. D. Lat- 

imer, Ennis, assignor of seven-tenths 

to R. N. Burnett and one-fourth to 

A. M. Bownan, both of Houston, all 

in Tex. 

765,093. Inner Tube. A. W. Ott, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

765,151. Attachment for Pencils, H. 
P. K. Hansen, Staplehurst, Nebr. 

1,765,155. Heel. H. Heady, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

1,765,160. Dual Tire Wheel. A. J. 

Johnsen, Durban, South Africa. 

765,213. Tire Deflation Indicator. R. 
Depee, Century, Okla. 

1,765,333. Cowl Ventilator. H. M. 
Hood, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Featheredge Rubber Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of IIl. 


_ 


_ 


— 


Dominion of Canada 


300,499. Skidless Tire. a G. Peters, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

300,565 and 300,566. dealt Domin- 
ion Rubber Co., Ltd.. Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of H. deB. Rice, Bristol, 
Rob, U. SA 

300,598. Elastic Play Ball. “Kum- 
Bak” Co., assignee of J. J. Van Etten, 
both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

300,604. Garter. Moore Fabric Co., 
assignee of J. V. Moore, both of 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 
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300,614. Pipe Assembler. La Societe 
Métallurgique du Périgord, assignee of 
G. Bertandeau, both of Paris, France. 

300,627. Cushioning Center Bearings. 
Waugh Equipment Co., assignee ot R, 


J. O’Brien, both of Depew, N. oe 
te SA. 
300,631. Tire Valve. L. H. Harris, 


Northampton, assignee of one-fourth 
of W. E. Copithorn, Natick, both in 
Mass., U. S. A, 

300,731. Suspenders. P. A. 
Campbell, O., U. S. A. 

Tire Inflator. R. L. 


Rossi, 


300,737. Rymal, 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
300,782. Garment. Comfolastic Corp., 
New York, assignee of I. Stern, 


Brooklyn, both in N. Y., U.S. A. 

300,804. Cushion Tire. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of R. S. Bur- 
dette, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

300.821. Belting. I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., assignee of V. Guinzburg, both of 
New York, N. , ee Ae >: A. 

300,822. Extensible Band. I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., assignee of V. Guinzburg, 
both of New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

300,854 and 300,855. Vacuum Sealed 
Jar. Vacuum Seal Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of G, Staunton, 
New Haven, Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

300,857. Car Buffer Back Stop. Waugh 
Equipment Co., assignee of H. D. 
Page, both of Depew, N. ) Uy; 5; A. 

Truck Center Bolster Cushion. 


300.858. 
Chicago, IIl., 


Waugh Equipment Co., 


assignee of R. J. O’Brien, Depew, 
N. Y., both in the U. S. A. 

300,859. ‘Side Bearing Cushion. Waugh 
Equipment Co., assignee of R. J. 


O’Brien, both of Depew, N. Y., U.S. A. 

300,864. Inflatable Floating Body. Dr. 
Dorogi es Tarsa Gummigyar R. Le 
Budapest-Albertfalva, assignee of half 
interest of I. and L. Dorogi, both of 
Budapest, all in Hungary. 

300,875. Arch Support. A. 
Montreal, P. Q. 

300,904. Tie Holder. J. Gompertz, Kre- 
feld, Rhineland, Germany. 

300,932. Horseshoe Pad. R. R. Tweed, 
Audubon, N, J., U. S. A. 

301,036. Heel. United Shoe Machinery 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 
assignee of C. Roberts, Winchester, 
Mass., U.S. A. 

301,039. Draft Gear Follower Block. 
Waugh Equipment Co., Chicago, Iil., 
assignee of L. M. Clark, Depew, N. Y., 
both in the U. S. A. 

301,057. Fish Lure. L. S. Lemere and 
W. M. Long, co-inventors, both of 


Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 

301,063. Necktie. \I. Halpern, Bronx, 
and W. Mayer, Brooklyn, co-inven- 
tors, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

301,108. Tire. H. C. Hower, Chicago, 
GR :.S, A. 

301,146. Golf Bag. S. H. Sutcliffe, Rad- 
lett, Hertfordshire, England. 

301,157. Inflated Ball. W. J. Wycherley, 
Ossett, York Co., England. 

391,190. Sole and Heel. Essex Rubber 
Co., assignee of L. M. Oakley, both of 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 

301,310. Inflatable Article. Dr. Dorogi 
es Tarsa Gummigyar R. T., Budapest- 
Albertfalva, assignee of half interest 
of I. and L. Dorogi, both of Budapest, 
all in Hungary. 


LaPrairie, 


United Kingdom 

326,760. Tire. E. B. Killen, London. 

326,883. Applying Capsules to Bottles. 
O. J. Bruun, Frederiksberg, Denmark. 

326.919. Printing Plate. R. D. Bain, J. 
Nelson, and Lamson Paragon Supply 
Co., Ltd., all of London. 

327,015. Heel Pad. I. MacCallum, Hill- 
head, Glasgow, Scotland. 

327,027. Stocking. P. Schénfeld, Chem- 
nitz, Germany. 

327,029. Sole Laying Press. J. Kewley, 
Nelson, Lancashire. 

327,268. Tire. J. C. Hitchner, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U.S. A. 

327.284. Bathing Cap. C. M. Grinsell, 
Four Oaks, Warwickshire. 

327,286. Waist Band. I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., assignee of V. Guinzburg, 
both of New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

327,317. Mud Guard. J. F. Meyn, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

327,319. Lavatory Seat Buffer. R. G. 
King, Datchet, Buckinghamshire, and 
Smith & Davis, Ltd., Birmingham. 

327,344. Anti-Slipping Carpet. A. L. 
Neeson, London. 

327,422. Vacuum Sealed Jar. G. H. Ben- 
nett, Hove, Sussex. 

327,571. Sheet Separators. M. C. Ritchie, 
Ltd., and M. C. Ritchie, both of Lon- 
don. 

327,720. Golf Club Shaft. C. F. Men- 
sing, Tarpon Springs, Fla., U. S. A. 
327,763. Packing Inner Tubes. India 
Tire & Rubber Co. (Great Britain), 
Ltd., and J. Cooper, Inchinnan, Ren- 

frewshire. 

327.801. Journal Bearings. E. F. Za- 
parka, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Germany 


Antiskid Device. O. Sekinger. 


500.337. 
Represented by 


Zurich, Switzerland. 
H. Hederich, Kassel. 
500.673. Pneumatic 
Courneuve, France. 
K. Hallbauer and A. 
Berlin S. W. 61. 
501,410. Nipple. M. Hahn, Munich. 
501.442. Closing for Vat. ©. Heller, 
Erfurt. 
501,811. Bumper. H., F., and O. Krafft, 
all of Berlin W. 50. 


Tire. F. Tessé, 
Represented by 
Bohr, both of 


Designs 


1,122,224. Hammer Head. 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, 
W. 40. 

1,122,754. Twin Balloon. R. 
Berlin-Friedenau. 

1,122,845. Safety Tube. E. Lehnhardt 
and H. Schmidt, both of Dusseldorf. 

1,122,862. Colored Sponge Rubber Lay- 
ers. H. Munz, Hamburg 33. 

1,123,115. Sponge Rubber Filled Seats. 
R. Holstein, Repelen, Kr. Moers. 


Allgemeine 
3erlin N. 


Klapper, 


1,123,248. Sweat Band. N. Holzapfel, 
3ad Kissingen. 
1,123,342. Block Belt. Continental 


Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


1,123,472. Heel. O. Schlappig, Dussel- 
dorf. 
1,123,505. Motorcycle Handle. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Hann- 
over. 

1,123,922. Boot. Harburger 
waren-Fabrik Phoenix A. G., 
burg-Wilhelmsburg a. d. E. 

1,124,031. Heel Patch. S. 
Detmold. 


Gummi- 
Har- 


Hiinefeld, 
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1,124,071. Elastic Band. Muller & Hus- 
sels, Wuppertal-Barmen. 

1,124,220. Armored Hose. Allgemeine 
ee, Berlin N. 


1,124,756. Lacquered Insulating Tube. 
W. Ruppert, Koln-Klettenberg. 

1,124,801. Safety Cushion. Munden- 
Hildesheimer Gdmmiwaren-Fabriken 
Gebr. Wetzell A. G., Hildesheim. 

1,124,899. Sponge Rubber Toy. H. 
Lindemann, Berlin S. W. 68. 

1,124,907. Tanner’s Hose. C. Vollrath 
. Kom. Ges. Bad Blankenburg 
i @h: 

1,124,947. Elastic Fabric. 
Grote Nachf., Kempen a. Rh. 

1,124,992. Pipe for Electric Wires. 
Kabelwerk Duisburg, Duisburg Wan- 
heimerort. 

1,125,008. Inner Tube 
Meyer, Melle. 

1,125,342. Reenforced Hose. E. Kubler 
& Co., G. m. b. H., Berlin-Reinicken- 
dorf-West. 

1,125,387. Tire Repair Material. 
Gummi-Werke Fulda A. G., Fulda. 
1,125,423. Mail Chute. Telephon-Ap- 
parat-Fabrik E. Zwietusch & Co., G. 

m. b. H., Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


Diedrich 


Protector. H. 


1,125,425. Nipple. K. Krieg, Zuffen- 
hausen, Wurtt. 
1,125,498. Door Buffer. Klockner- 


Werke A. G., Abteilung Mannstaedt- 
werke Troisdorf. 
1,125,578. Colored Sponge Rubber. A. 


G. Metzeler & Co., Munich. 





Designs 


United States 


81,275. Hot Water Bottle. Term 14 
years. R. E. Fawn, Cleveland, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

81,319. Webbing. Term 14 years. H. 
Aull, assignor to Friedberger-Aaron 
Mfg. Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

81,371 and 81,372. Hot Water Bottle. 
Term 7 years. F. R. Brown, assignor 
to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.. both 
of New York, N. Y. 


81,390 and 81,391. Elastic Fabric. Term 


14 years. O. E. Huber, Reading, as- 
signor to Narrow Fabric Co., W. 
Reading, both in Pa. 

81,421. Hot Water Bottle. Term 7 


years. H. E. Thayer, Pleasantville, 
assignor to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
New York, both in N. Y. 

81,424. Webbing. Term 3% years. F. 
J. Zimmerer, assignor to Russell Mfg. 
Co., both of Middletown, Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 


8,696. Hose. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd.. New Toronto, 
Ont. 

8,711 and 8,712. Tire. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. 

8,713, 8,714, and 8,715. Tire. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
8,716. Tire Tread. A. M. Bourbonniere, 

Montreal, P. Q. 

8,729 and 8,730. Soles. Phillips Rubber 
Soles, Ltd., London, England. 

a Hernia Belt. W. Hyde, Toronto, 

nt. 











August 1, 1930 
Trade Marks 


United States 


271,091. Representation of a duck in 
water and below, the word: “Downy.” 
Heels. Bradstone Rubber Co., Wood- 
bine, N. J. 

271,106. Airway. Soles. Bearfoot Sole 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

271,112. Tailored Smartics. Arctics. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Bea- 
con Falls, Conn. 

271,128. Superfect. Tires and_ tubes. 
Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

271,132. Brogan. Tires. Corduroy 
Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

271,138. Long Drive. ‘Tires, casings, 
and tubes. Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O. 

271,214. Faure Imperial Cord. Tires. 
Biggs & Black, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

271,289. Circle containing the word: 
“Pacific.” Golf balls. Pacific Golf Ball, 
Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

271,290. Circle. Golf balls. Wright & 
Ditson, Boston, Mass. 

271,364. Conservo. Hose and belting. 
Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

271,390. White Seal. Hose, belting, 
and packing. Hewitt-Gutta Percha 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

271,391. Seneca. Belting. Hewitt- 
Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
INS: Ys 

271,392. Oriole. Packing. Hewitt-Gutta 
Percha Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

271,393. Karimor. Hose and _ belting. 
Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

271,600. Lac-Kard. Insulated wire. 
Packard Electric Co., Warren, O. 
271,618. Darex. Filtering sheets. Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., N. Cambridge, 

Mass. 

271,624. Rainbow.  Doilies. 
Rubber Co., Sabbatus, .Me. 

271,713. Raybestos. Belts, hose, and 
tubing. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

271,805. Representation of an anchor 
with a label containing the words: 
“Duro Gloss,” and above, the word: 
“Padanker.” Mats under rugs to pre- 
vent slipping. J. C. Haartz Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Webster 


Dominion of Canada 


49,329. Plee-Zing. Atomizers, jar rub- 
bers, etc. George W. Simmons Corp., 
St. Wouis, Mo., VU. S. A: 

49339. Words: “Fashion Lane Foot- 
wear” within _ scrolls. Footwear. 
Governor & Co. of Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay, 
London, England, and Winnipeg, Man. 

49.460. Vulcafor. Chemical substances 
used in manufacturing rubber. British 
Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd. Blackley, Man- 
chester, England. 

49,489. Maxmarking. Tennis, golf, and 
play balls, and quoits. Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

49,500. All Weather. Storage batteries. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 

49,517. Duragrip. Plates or pads for 
attaching to footwear. Phillips’ 


Patents, Ltd., London, E. C. I, Eng. 





49,559 and 49,568. Hats’ Gripper. 
wy ar. W. W. Hatfield, Vancouver, 

49,577. Hydrotite. Clothing. ‘Green- 
gate & Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Sal- 
ford, Lancaster, England. 

49,589. Zeppelin. Tires, treads, tire 
shoes, inner tubes, non-skid devices, 
tire protectors, tire and tube repair 
outfits, repair patches and bandages 
therefor. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont. 

49,591. Four circular spots in quad- 
rilateral closely spaced arrangement. 
Golf and other balls. Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

49,592. Three spots of quadrilateral 
shape in a triangular closely spaced 
arrangement. Golf and other balls. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

49,593. Three circular spots in triangu- 
lar closely spaced arrangement. Golf 
and other balls. Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

49.600. Letter: “R” in a_ triangular 
figure. Fabrics and_ hosiery of 
caoutchouc, girdles, etc., for surgical 
and orthopedic purposes, etc. Julius 
Romper Atg., Zeulenroda, Germany. 


United Kingdom 


502,306. Ipac. Adhesives. B. Roozen- 
daal, Haarlem, Holland. 
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507,743. Circle containing two wavy 
lines and the letters: “ICI.” Goods 
of rubber and gutta percha not in- 
cluded in any other classes than Class 
40. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., London, S. W. 1. 

507,750. Circle containing two wavy 
lines and the letters: “ICI.” Adhe- 
sives, cement, dressings, tire puncture 
closing compositions, etc. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.. London, 
S: Wed. 

508,822. Spenite. Vulcanized rubber 
and cellulose composition for use as 
a substitute for wood. Spen Rubber 
Works, Ltd., Hecknondwike, York- 
shire. 

509,552. Valox. Goods of rubber and 
gutta percha not included in any other 
classes, but Class 40. P. C. Oxbor- 
row, Southampton. 

510,252. Codan. Tires and _ tubes. 
Dansk Galoche-Og Gummifabrik 
Aktieselskabet, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

510,448. Circle containing representa- 
tion of two eagles and above, the 
words: “Double Eagle.” Batteries. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O'S. hk, 

511,530. Imperator. Horse shoes. 
Imperator Hestesko Aktieselskapet, 
Tonsberg, Norway. 

512,321. Vulcan. All goods in Class 40 
except solutions and compounds for 
tires and tubes, etc. S. A. Eglington, 
trading as F. Eglington, Walsall. 





Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc, 


6 Months, 1929 6 Months, 1930 





ins ——— a 
Per Per 
Rim Size Number Cent Number Cent 
Motorcycle 
CCS eo ee 10,464 0.1 ree 
Py oe 4,668 0.0 132 0.0 
> > ore 1,971 0 oe ew 
oe ae 1,035 0.0 e Wanos 
VS On 1,114 0 ly ae 
a. See 14,074 0.1 13,920 0.1 
oo a ee 10,516 0.1 23,845 0.2 
Clincher 
ROxG540 sapiens 135.424 1.0 31,592 0.3 
Cho PEA eere ora 765 0.0 150 0.0 
18” Balloon 
Neeser bas cwee eee 645 0.0 
(iy < UPR ena 828,802 5.8 748,620 6.8 
BORDIES owiehe 75,681 0.5 25,185 0.2 
RE ee 235,912 1.7 77,852 0.7 
DBee co cccacevienses 53,628 0.4 44,493 0.4 
ONO) pals va were-tss aatae a 20) 3890.0 
19” Balloon 
ee 218,600 1.5 2,296,606 20.9 
i 3, eee hace Ne 422,334 3.8 
be Eee eee 474,041 32 165,410 1.5 
TONS ck ccc cssetaneer 192 296451 iid 
5 181,687 cia 21,926 0.2 
372,063 2.6 253,410 2.3 
75,170 30.5 85,080 0.8 
eeeaeers Pos 12 0.0 
36,698 0.3 
ASP ee es ae 3,131,898 28.5 
TOSS 00 OWieac ck 5400050 ey 59,174 0.5 
20” Balloon 
Ep AY fl ee: 3,684,632 25.9 10,291 0.1 
i age 62,217. 0.4 34.574 0.3 
NN acess « niese 1,354,265 9.6 99,201 0.9 
RU ie) ri 6554 pes 236,868 La 101,701 0.9 
Lh ae 224,439 1.6 8,484 0.1 
aN OOP ie 35.783 0.3 631 0.0 
20x4.00 DC..... 12,206 0.1 10,079 0.1 
21” Balloon 
BISEAD 65.6 nase 107,288 0.8 Jaseeene oa 
2 Saree 182,612 3.3 103,453 1.0 
ae oikgehacscals 45,934 0.3 19,258 0.2 
3s 2 a rr 28.770 0.2 14,689 0.1 
BR wee oit.e:50s.0.2 4,046 0.0 938 0.0 
ee eee 2,505 0.0 3,197 0.0 


6 Months, 1929 6 Months, 1930 





et ee a a - a 
: : Per Per 
Rim Size Number Cent Number Cent 
22” Balloon 
BENS Oiieiacee 3 As GU9 0.( 1,358 0.0 
MRE? “perascceur aes 901 0.0 173 0.0 
High Pressure 
ee, ee 16,979 0.1 5,043 0.0 
ee) ee 1,05€ 0.0 ‘ ee 
Sa 1,08€ 0.0 eee ee oat 
2 are 29.718 0.2 6,004 0.1 
oo RSA a aes ee 14,774 0.1 6,041 0.1 
co rane 2.181 0.0 3.338 0.0 
20” Truck 
9 Cog IE CR One Br 157,194 15.2 1,400,924 12.7 
Ce Sears ete 280,328 2.0 213,633 1.9 
GARE earsa.ceicoin¥ s 102,177 0.7 146,950 a 
SRN ay wae ces 71,042, 0.5 76,989 0.7 
Ce ee 3040.0 a 
| er ree 0.1 
4051050 cs cee 591 0.0 0.0 
9 tl oi SRS eee 0.0 
22” Truck 
ME OEEEECEE 924 0. 2,180 0.0 
BO hers ok see aks 110 0.1 12,929 0.1 
Sa 7: 7 een 1.354 0.0 
24” Truck 
PAO: von civics eis ae 064 ~=0.0 1,422 0.0 
POM 65 4:6 sob eas 23.201 0.2 6,846 0.1 
0 a ee ie 30.838 0.2 11,69( 0.1 
1 ae 41,597 0.3 32,457 0.3 
sn SOO eee 246 0.0 383 0.0 
9-10/24 2,853 0.0 
SOREL | Kars onan 160 0.0 
Airplane 
RE erent bases 346 0.0 vate — 
OIE ais hs aveuatgn eo 43 0.4 ne Pe 
iC? Pare aN ere 1,669 0.6 563 0.0 
ro) eee 581 0. 283 0.0 
Ao aa 1.051 0. 5140.0 
ee ass. kw kere. 4,068 0. Srecd 
>) a cre 1.546 0.0 Re 
Spc RE I re 221 0.0 mer 
Co? ee Sees 534. 0.0 209 ~=—«0..0 
SORE ie sreccvisiuiy'ss 428 360.0 1030.0 
TT ee 109 0.0 a 0.0 
26x4 Cl 7.730 = 0.1 rae 
"TOUS hie 14,202,553 11,004,865 
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icial Rubber Goods Production Statistics 



































Per Cent 
Increase (+-) or 








Cumulative Per Cent 
Total Increase 
from (+) or De- 


Jan. 1 Through crease (—) 











1929 May, Apr. 30 Cumu- 
os Tee ieee — -——~, 1930, from 1930, from ———~——_—. lative 1930 
Jan, Feb Mar Apr. May Apr May Apr., 1930 May, 1929 1929 1930 from 1929 
rireEs AND TUBES 
a i 3.589 3, 3,891 *4,518 4,574 5,913 6,109 + 1.2 —25.1 27,887 20,217. —27.5 

St S f I 9,539 9,929 10,010 *10,461 10,745 12,697 3,386 + 2.7 —19.7 50,605 50.684 4. G2 

ues cose sands 3,348 150 3,587 *3,886 3,960 5,242 5185 +19 —233 ... — ae 
E tsands 178 206 186 *186 213 229 204 +14.5 + 4.4 1,120 969 —13.5 

— t 3,685 3,707 3,953. *4,408 «4,429 «5,726 8,745 + (0.5 23.8 27,036 20,182 —25.3 

St Ss, € (se 10,163 10,429 10,543 *11,028 11,082 13,601 14,196 + 0.5 —22.8 

gies eres 3.778 3,344 - 3,682 *3,769 3,940 5,220 5,146 + 4.5 23.9 18,513 —24.1 
Ext t 107 126 9 *109 119 153 133 + 9.2 10.5 560 —25.6 

- at I a ae 25 22 19 17 17 39 40 57.5 177 100 —43.5 

S s, end of r I th nds 127 128 123 117 108 139 135 — 7.7 —20.0 ce pane i 

tl 2 19 22 "23 23 40 40 one 42.5 179 107 —40.2 

th ands 2 2 2 2 1 3 3 =— 50.0 —66.7 12 9 —225.0 

3,281 3,441 4,029 B77> 4,000 4,860 — 6.3 —22.3 18,668 18,096 — 3.1 

966 885 1,368 1,239 917 919 — 9.4 + 34.8 4,211 5,185 +23.1 

1,076 1,081 1,071 1,333 1,194 1,554 +24.5 —14.2 8,113 7,269 —10.4 

239 1,475 1,590 1,205 1,889 2,387 —24.2 —49.5 6,344 5,644 —11.0 

thous. of pairs 15,470 14,172 17,762 15,603 17,256 19,541 —12.2 20.2 92,977 78,446 —15.6 

.thous. of pairs 10,989 9,201 7,431 11,028 12,552 —19.2 40.8 44,916 19.0 

‘thous. of pairs 5,106 4,641 5,221 6,506 7,604 +412.5 31.3 28,668 —19.4 

For export...... ....thous. of pairs 1,049 1,096 776 1,072 1,054 —29.2 —26.4 4,908 15:9 

Stocks, end of month......thous. of pairs 40,528 37,618 38,595 47,209 44,969 + 2.6 14.2 a a ; 

Rubber soles: oes 

go Be bemuked seeeeede thous. of pairs 3,49¢ 2,338 2,582 2,593 1,939 2,601 2,916 —25.2 —33.5 15,098 12,948 —13.7 

Shipments— P 2 3 7s 5 

a ow manufacturers...thous. of pairs 3,261 973 2,055 1,956 1,506 1,967 2,361 23.0 —36.2 11,341 10,751 — 5.2 
To repair trade....... .thous. of pairs 49] 392 407 380 332 623 635 —12.6 - 47.7 979 2,002 —44.1 
POR PE os «np aesax een thous. of pairs 138 56 54 28 27 23 32 — 3.6 15.6 269 303 +12.6 

Stocks, end of month...... thous. of pairs 3,227 3,171 3,349 3,272 3,019 4,184 3,997 — 7.7 —24.5 panes ae 

Mechanical rubber goods: 

Shipments— a fa Sas . 
 -tiieces tive kedee cee thous. of dolls 5,169 5,376 5,981 5,989 6,163 7,035 7,188 + 2.9 ~~4,3 33,404 28,678 —14.2 
Beer ce co ae thous. of delle 1.150 1281 1,379 1,309 1,310 1,668 1.798 + 0.1 =37:2  9:930 6429 —168 
BND set Saree te cs a Socal thous. of dolls 2,034 2,190 2,500 2,593 2.703 2,730 2,643 + 4.2 + 2.3 12,755 12,020 elie 
All other ane thous. of dolls 1,984 1,905 2,101 2,087 2,150 2,636 2,748 + 3.0 —21.8 12,921 10,227 —z20.9 

Rubber bands, shipments...... thous. of Ibs. 22¢ 230 248 197 211 231 205 + 7.1 + 2.9 1,183 i182 «= €S 
Rubber flooring, shipments...thous. of sq. ft. 459 530 533 570 615 596 733 + 7.9 —16.1 2,782 2,707 — 2.7 
ber clothing: A ps eae a a 
ee .no. coats and sundries 36.949 64,934 78,858 86,471 75,719 91,193 100,706 12.4 —24.8 387,594 362,931 — 6.4 
ieirwal no. coats and sundries 31,638 39,568 97,612 89,862 110,520 102,490 78,972 +23.0 +39.9 276,152 369,200 +33.7 
*Revised. . : £ one 
Source: Survey Current Business. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Tire Production Stetisti 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
pce seis 
——_—— | ace Car em 
“All Types Cord In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
uti Pai ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
a > ue- Tota : duc- _ Total — 5,037,716 23,255,891 23,749,966 7,049,748 36,878,990 34,095,223 
a al iain — Semmes 1900 ...;.; 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38,719,177 
’ 5.721.937 5 7 2 9,351,38 1930 
38°515°884 ease eter ast Hep pr January ... 3,233,813 783,709 889,208 6,911,422 2,898,682 2,992,752 
sii i esi ere F : February .. 3,243,130 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 3,030,745 2,786,578 
March 3,137,472 619,416 696,161 7,392,794 3,331,739 3,082,456 
3,525,404 2,382,959 04,783 713,713 April - 3,144,558 678,152 674,032 7,871,181 3.723.177 3,202,261 
3,355,844 2,474,495 662,419 599,599 May - 2,983,388 683,236 769,463 8,098,115 3,745,131 3,289,384 
3,773,865 2,458,117 572,417 588,613 
71,822 2 ) 56, ; : : 
py ag wane oes oH a ray pee Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
eee nse . wok. Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
ee na of Motor 
Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
mae igen ee ; Pounds Pounds sallons 
eae tir aga 3 Testes. Tonal cd uaionscceies 222,243,398 600.423,401 13,633,452,000 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 1929 .............. 208,824,653 583,039,984 14,748,552,000 
1928 . 6,594,978 38,878,218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 1930 a 
1929 71605127 41,128,577 40,377,781 | 122:200 409/344 427,779 | January 14,559,163 - 42,108,149 1,080,660.000 
ee ce ° 4 ; " So ere 13,766,977 40,378,929 1,060,640,000 
i eee 14,655,987 43,910,926 1,241,240,000 
2 2,805,740 126,784 25.049 21,476 SS eres See are 17,263,963 51,151,863 1,382,400,000 
2, 2,750,324 127,793 22,302 21,005 MEN. sesh eecoeakuas 17,436,928 52,130,471 1,459,880,000 
3, 3,177,634 123,179 19,329 23,951 
3, 3,454,171 116,595 17,335 24,232 Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the 
3, 3,495,178 108,055 16,752 24,426 industry. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Crude Rubber 


New York Exchange 


EPENDENT as it is on the auto- 
mobile industry, the rubber market 
has been a real companion in 
misery. Dragging dully along, prices have 
gradually slipped to lower and lower 
levels. The future outlook is still clouded 
by the huge world stocks of rubber, and 
most people are settling for a long siege. 

The automobile index reached the low- 
est point since 1926 and passed the low of 
last December by about 17 points. Sus- 
pension of operations by Ford had the ex- 
pected result, and production figures drop- 
ped more than 40 points. Instead of the 
two weeks’ shutdown originally planned, 
the Ford plants will be closed for three 
weeks. When they reopen, an operation 
schedule nearly 20 per cent lower than in 
effect early in July will be carried out, 
and this reduction of 2,000 cars a day will 
not be easily balanced by increases from 
other makers. 

Certain manufacturers are: increasing 
their activities with the introduction of new 
models, but total results on production 
figures are expected to be small. A ten- 
dency has been noted on the part of far- 
sighted market prognosticators to hedge 
on their earlier predictions as to a fall re- 
vival in activity. The inclination now is to 
put off the expected upturn until the first 
of the new year. 

Tire manufacturers are faring poorly: 
factories are working on reduced schedules, 
and strong efforts are being made to cur- 
tail production to the consumption figures. 
A balance between crude rubber consump- 
tion and shipments received is hardly likely 
for July. Consumption is not expected to 
reach 30,000 tons, and shipments to all 
ports out of Malaya were estimated to be 
about 42,500 tons. 

The efforts of the Dutch producers to 
restrict production by enlisting govern- 
mental aid, remind one of the efforts of our 
Farm Board in their attempts to regulate 
and sustain the price of cotton and wheat. 

Producers representing a majority in 
rubber tonnage are in favor of a 25 per 
cent restriction agreement and of asking 
government enforcement. Action by the 
government is extremely unlikely and 
would serve only to foster an uneconomic 
situation. It may be pessimistic, but we 
do not believe that any attempts at restric- 
tion, government aid or no, will correct the 
situation. A strong reason for this opinion 
is presented in cables that were recently 
received by the New York Rubber Ex- 
change, as follows: 

Production of crude rubber on estates of 
more than 100 acres in the Far East dur- 
ing June totaled 20,295 tons, against 3,644 
tons in May. Estate stocks on June 30 


were 22,998 tons, against 12,577 tons on 
May 31. The sharp increases in produc- 
tion and stocks are due to the fact that 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. New models of automobiles will probably 
make for increased tire demand in August, 

2. Consumption of crude rubber for the first six 
months of 1930 was the highest on record 
with the exception of 1929. Consumption 
was 4.4 per cent above same period in 1928, 
6.8 per cent above 1927, 19.2 per cent above 
1925, and 266.9 per cent over 1921. 


—_ 
RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


Production is running ahead of demand. 

Large stocks of tires are on hand. 

Demand for tires is lower than in last two 
years, 

Suspension by Ford depresses automobile index 
to record low point of 42.9, a decline of 
40.4 in the week of July 19. 

5. Supplies of crude rubber continue excessive 

because of lessened demand, 

6. Automobile production for first six months of 
1930 in the United States and Canada was 
82 per cent less than in the same period 
last year, with June output estimated to 
be about 39 per cent less than last year. 

7. Consumption of crude rubber for June was 
34,463 tons against 39,902 tons in May and 
43,228 in June, 1929. Consumption in June 
was 20.3 per cent below June a year ago 
and 8.5 per cent less than June, 1928. 

8. Sales of automobile tires for replacement this 
year seem likely to fail by a wide margin 
to reach earlier estimates, in spite of re- 
cent efforts to stimulate business through 
reduction of prices. 

9, Consumption of crude rubber will be some 

12 per cent under preliminary estimates and 

fully 14 per cent less than 1929 require- 

ments, whereas production capacity is being 
steadily expanded. 
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production was resumed in June, after the 
cessation of tapping during the month of 
May. 

Thus, the effects of the May tapping 
holiday are almost nullified. The govern- 


ment could unquestionably regulate the 
amount of rubber shipped from the ports. 
3ut is it possible to curtail native produc- 
tion and the accumulation of surplus stocks 
pending the release of the ban on exports? 

However, the brave efforts of the Dutch 
are being closely watched. Action by the 
British is not expected at all if the Dutch 
efforts fail, and they are doubtful in any 
event. Singapore advices also seem to in- 
dicate that Asiatic producers are consider- 
ing a resolution similar to that of th: 
Dutch, if it succeeds with them first. 

Trading in old July rubber ceased on 
the Exchange at the new all-time record 
low of 10.50 cents. To most producers this 
price meant operating at a loss. The pros- 
pects now are that a price level similar to 
the July record low, or perhaps even less, 
will prevail for some time to come. It 
will simply mean that only the fittest will 
survive, and the sooner this economic re- 
adjustment is effected, the better will the 
chances be for recovery. 

Week ended June 28: Prices held rather 
firm, but any upward advance, even though 
small, encountered selling pressure. In 
spite of the hovering bear interest ready 
to pounce on the market at the slightest 
upturn, prices ended the week at advances 
of 50 to 70 points advance, with July at 
12.46. : 

Consumption of crude rubber by Ameri- 
can manufacturers during the present 
month will total approximately 32,000 long 
tons, it was estimated by members of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, based 
upon operating schedules maintained this 
month at Akron and other producing cen- 
ters. This will represent a decline of about 
8,000 long tons from the May consumption 








Rubber Exchange 
Daily Futures—Smoked Sheets—Clearing House Prices—Cents Per 
Pound—‘“‘No. 1 Standard” Contracts 


Positions 

















r —June, 1930 SF —- July, 1930——-——_ — 

1930 we 250" 26. 27 aR «30 ie <2 SG BROS So Sg 9 
Pane: .:56:<6% -82 SC Oe Oe eee eT eee te eer 
Vale acces 92 12.35 12.46 12.25 12.25 12.20 11.95 | 11.85 11.72 11.56 
, ee 15 12.52 12.66 12.46 12.38 12.35 12.12 . 12.05 11.85 11.69 
Sept 35 12.70 12.86 12.68 12.52 12.50 12.30 . 12.25 11.99 11.83 
Ort. Bek 54 12.90 13.06 12.87 12.71 12.67 12.49 . 12.40 12.16 12.01 
Nov. ..; 73 13.10 13.26 13.07 12.90 12.84 12.66 . 12.55 12.32 12.18 
Dec, .. 92 13.30 13.46 13.25 13.09 13.02 12.80 . 12.70 12.49 12.35 
Jan. a ede euete .10 1K B 603 . 12.90 12.66 12.50 
Feb 28 13.¢ Ze 13.10 12.83 12.64 
re 45 13: Lao 13.30 13.01 12.75 
Arts sito 63 14. LS? 13.48 13.19 12.95 
May ...... oot 14. za. 13.66 13.37 13.12 
ues ac ed aii ‘93. 13.84 13.55 13.29 

* Holiday. 
PosiTIONS = -——--—— - _ —July, 1930—— 

1930 HOP AE 612) a 4S 1G 4G 18) 419) or ae os oe os 
June eee eee a Se, Wate ge 4 ashi: tl ateietnn_ fe 
eee 11.52 11.02 11.02 11.00 11.05 11.00 10.84 40.70 10.70 10.72 10.92 10.67 10.70 10.67 10.¢ 
L . J Oe A .84 10. 7 72 92 5 70 10.6 0.67 
‘Aug. ...-. 11.66 11.14 11.14 11.08 11.17 11.11 10.97 10.82 10.80 10:82 11.02 10.70 10:80 10.77 10.79 
Sept. - 11.78 11.27 11.30 11.17 11.29 11.22 11.10 10.95 10.90 10.92 11.12 10.87 10.90 10.87 10°87 
Oct. ...... 11.95 11.45 11.45 11.33 11.45 11.37 11.24 11.10 11.05 11.07 11.27 11.01 11.04 11.00 11.00 
Nov: s.5-. 12.12 11.63 11.60 11.59 11.60 11.52 11.36 11.25 11.20 11.21 11.41 11.14 11.17 11.13 11.13 
Dec. .. - 12.30 11.82 11.75 11.65 11.75 11.65 11.50 11.40 11.35 11.35 11.55 11.28 11.30 11.26 11.2 
Jan. . 12.43 11.94 11.95 11.80 11.92 11.84 11.67 11.56 11.51 11.50 11.74 11.47 7 
LE 4 1.95 11.80 11.92 11.5 56 11.5 .50 11. .47 11.47 11.42 11.42 
Feb. 12.56 12.08 12.07 11.95 12.08 12.01 11.84 11.73 11.67 11.65 11.93 11.66 11.63 11.58 11.53 
Mar. 12.70 12.20 12.19 12.19 12.25 12.17 12.02 11.90 11.83 11.80 12.12 11.85 11.80 11.73 11°73 
ee 12.87 12.42 12.40 12.30 12.42 12.32 12.18 12.08 12.01 12.02 12.26 12.00 11.97 11.91 11.91 
May ..... 13.04 1265 12.60 12.50 12.60 12.47 12.35 12.26 12.20 12.27 12.40 12.15 12.14 12.10 12.19 
June... 13.21 12.85 12.80 12.67 12.77 12.63 12.51 12.43 12.37 12.44 12.57 12.32 12.31 1228 12.28 
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total and 11,500 tons from June last year 
when consumption reached 43,430 tons. 

There was evidence of absorption by 
Wall Street commission houses and uptown 
trade interests, but the weakness of stocks 
and grains prompted renewed liquidation in 
face of any firming in prices. 

On June 26 the meeting of British and 
Dutch producers was held to discuss 
restriction. Results of the meeting were 
rather vague, but it is believed that British 
interests favored a restriction of 25 per 
cent of output over the entire producing 
area. 

As has been held previously, restriction 
and tapping holidays are of doubtful bene- 
it because of the difficulty in securing the 
cooperation of the native producers. With 
large reserve areas and a working force 
that must be kept busy if it is to be kept 
m the plantations, the chances of including 
them in a general agreement are almost nil. 

The F. R. Henderson Corp. in its weekly 
market summary expressed the opinion 
that, “With the better feeling generally and 
a truer understanding of actual business 
conditions, we believe that rubber will be 
one of the first of the commodities to move 
to a higher level of prices.” Prices on 
June 28 on No. 1 Standard contract were: 


Yesterday’s 





Position High Low Close Close 
July 12.4¢ 

Aug 12.6¢ 

Sept 12.86 

Oct 13.0¢€ 

Nov 13.26 

Dec 2 13.46@13.50 

Tar 13.63 

Fe 13.79 

M ee l 97 

Apr 14.12 

May 14.28 

Week ended July 35: With only a four- 


day week and most of the traders anxious 
to get out of the city for the rather pro- 
tracted week-end, the market was dull. 
Prices hovered between 12.10 and 12.20 for 
July during the first three days and then 
declined slightly because of lack of buying 
interest and not because of adverse news. 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 





Transactions 
ao —_A-—_—_ —_—__——_— 
Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 
Week A~—-——, ferable End 
Ended Namber Tons Notices Tone 
June 28.... 1,452 3,630.0 302 Very steady 
July 5..... 486 1,215.0 211 Barely steady 
July 12.... 1,910 4,775.0 210 Easy 
July 19.... 8387 2,092.5 35 Quiet 
July 26.... 644 1,610.0 38 Dull 
Tetels...... 5,329 13,322.5 796 


OE ee 


On Thursday steadier cables were reflected 
in higher prices, with July closing at 12.40. 
Buying was restricted owing to talk of de- 
creased consumption during the current 
month. 

Factories are curtailing output as rapidly 
as possible in anticipation of the usual sea- 
sonal decline expected in the next two 
months. Reduction of output will be con- 
tinued during the summer until retail buy- 
ing becomes more assertive and until inven- 
tories are further reduced. The peak of 
inventories is reached about June 1, and 
July is the month when shutdowns for in- 
ventories and vacations are made. 

The Commerce Department statistics on 
rubber invoiced to the United States dur- 
ing June show that shipments have gener- 
ally held up to the level normally prevail- 
ing, despite the May tapping holiday. 
Prices on July 3 on No. 1 Standard con- 
tract follow: 

Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
July oe 

Aug. << 

Sept 12.41 12 
Oct. 

Nov ih 

lec 12.95 12.95 
lan 

lel 

Mar 13.55 13.40 
Apr 

May 

June 





Week adel: July 12: 


Under the lack of 
constructive news, the break in London, 
and heavy bear selling by local dealers, 








New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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India Rubber World 


rubber reached a new low level on July 11, 
at 10.80 cents in the “A” contract. London 
spot was quoted at 534 pence. 

After a ten-day period of suspension, 
most of the tire factories in Akron re- 
sumed operations on Monday. 

June production of automobiles and 
trucks was approximately 343,000, against 
441,826 in May in the United States and 
Canada. In June of last year production 
was 567,424 units. The National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce estimated pro- 
duction for the first six months of this 
year at 2,322,211, against 3,413,804 in the 
first six months of 1929. Prices on July 12 
on No. 1 Standard contract were: 


Yesterday's 


Position High Low Close Close 
July sexe teas: SSE 11.02 
Aug. nee psu ee 11.14 
Sept. 11.30 11.30 11.30@11.35 11.27 
Oct. tate s<06 aaa 11.45 
Nov. eee bb 11.63 
Dec. 11.82 11.82 11.75@11.80 11.82 
Jan. 11.95 11.95 11.95@11.97 11.94 
Feb. cake, “ace eee 12.08 
Mar. 12.30 12.20 12.19@12.20 12.20 
Apr. sie json ee 12.42 
May coer coos 12. 60@12.65 12.65 
June - 12.80 12.85 


Week ended L July 19: Attention was 
centered on the Dutch rubber producers in 
Amsterdam. At a meeting held on Thurs- 
day it was voted to negotiate with the 
Dutch East Indian Government for restric- 
tion for all rubber producers, including na- 
tives, to 75 per cent of the 1929 crop. The 
announcement of the results did not meet 
with much favor, and the market dropped 
off to new low levels at 10.60 cents. 

In reference to attempts to restrict pro- 
duction, the chief difficulty lies in the small 
native holders. Production in Malaya in 
the first four months of 1930 on estates of 
over 100 acres of 77,592 tons, show native 
production of 71,111 tons, total shipments 
of 148,503 tons, of which the native ratio 
totaled 48 per cent. For the same period 
figures of Dutch East Indies show produc- 
tion of estate rubber of 51,988 tons, native 
production of 33,634 tons, and exports of 
85,622 tons, of which the native ratio was 
39 per cent. It appears from the above 
figures that the threat of Malayan native 
production is even more serious. Prices on 
July 19 on No. 1 Standard contract were: 


Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
July ieiene soe LOO 10.70 
Aug. peas ree. oF 10.80 
Sept. ees eae —e 10.95 
Oct. o as 11.05 11.10 
Nov. Tet ae Bae 11.25 
Dec. 11.40 11.35 11.35@11.39 11.40@11.45 
Jan oer sean Bae 11.56 
Feb. eee. emis CRE: rk Bee} 
Mar. 11.87) 11.85 11.83@11.85 eM @11.95 
Apr. ory me 1 | 12.08 
May 12.20@12.23 12.26 
June 2.37 12.43 


Week ended July 26: Trading was ex- 








New York Outside Market—Spot mieatinn Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 


—_——————June. 1930 








23 24 25 26 27 28 30°1 :;st+ee 5 8 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet. 12 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 124% 12% . 11% 11% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 1214 124 121% 1214 125% 12% 1234 12% 12% 1214 12% 124 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 12. 12 12% 12% 12% 1214 123% 123% 124% 121% 132° 11% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ..... 11% 11% 113 11% 11% 119% 113% 11% 11% 11% . 11% 11% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ..... 10% 11 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 114% 11% 11% . 11% 10% 
NG: PARE ines nannn as 11% 11% 113% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 113% 11! 
a errr 11 11 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 10% 
MS MAGEE, eis ccuiens 10% 10% 10% 103% 103% 11 1034 10% 10% 10% 1934 10% 
Rolled PEE Bcsoes0%a% 85% 85% 83% 83% 8% 9% 9 8% 8% RK 87% 83% 


* Holiday. 
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tremely dull during the week. Prices slip- 
ped very gradually, with the old July con- 
tract at 10.50 cents, a new all-time record 
low, when trading ceased. The lack of in- 
terest in the market may be ascribed partly 
to the record hot weather during the week. 

Factory inquiry was light although the 
attractive prices were taken advantage of 
by a few manufacturers who were not 
overstocked. Replacement tire business has 
not come up to expectations, and tire fac- 
tories are operating on reduced schedules. 
Automobile manufacturers have ‘been clos- 
ing for inventoriés and vacations, but it is 
expected that they will increase their activ- 
ities beginning with next month when new 
models are expected to appear. 

Two cables in reference to restriction 
were received during the week. A cable 
from Amsterdam read: “At a meeting of 
Dutch rubber producers, 112 companies rep- 


resentating a production of 38,905 tons an- 
nually declared themselves in favor of a 
proposal in regard to restriction, while 21 
producers representing 25,992 tons belong- 
ing to American interests who work the 
product in their own factories voted 
against the proposals.” 

The Asiatic Planters Association adopt- 
ed a similar resolution, pending the success 
of the Dutch proposal. 

Shipments from the Far East for the 
week of July 19 dropped to 6,507 tons, 
compared with 8,452 tons in the week of 
July 12, and 9,036 tons in the week of May 
10. It is unlikely that this can be taken as 
a sign that the trend is definitely down- 
ward, but shipments have been on the de- 
cline since May 10. 

Dutch East Indies rubber shipments dur- 
ing June totaled 19,321 tons, compared 
with 25,329 tons in the previous month. 
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Consumption of crude rubber oi all classes 
by manufacturers in the United States in 
the month of June is estimated at 34,463 
long tons, according to statistics compiled 
by the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Consumption during July is estimated to be 
less than 30,000 tons because of the cur- 
tailed activity and shutdowns of manufac- 
turers. Prices on July 26 on No. 1 Stan- 
dard contract follow: 


Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 

July er ccos, 20Gr Py 

Aug. eas eran: 2 10.7 

Sept. 10.87@10.93 10. 87 @10.90 
Oct. 11.00 11.00 

Nov. 11.13 Ae 

Dec 11.26 11.26@11.28 
Jan. 11.42 11.42 

Feb. 11.58 11.58 

Mar 11.73@11.80 11.73@11.77 
Apr 11.91 11.91 

May 12.10@12.20 12.10@12.15 
Tune 12.28 12.28 

Spot 10.75 10.75 














Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, 











New York Quotations 


one month ago, and July 26th, the current date 




















Pl. ion Hev July 25, June 25, July 26, i July 25 June 25, July 26, 
ante — 1929 1930 1930 South American 1929 ; 1930 1930 
Rubber latex (Hevea) ..gal.$1.50 @ $1.25 @ $1.00 @ Paras—Continited 
Peruvian, fine ...........$0.21%4@ $0.13 @ $0.12%4@ 
Sheet Tapajos, GNC s.o6ece vs: . 21%@ 13 @ .124%@ 
Ribbed, smoked, spet.... 12 @ %@.10% 
RATA acs a sa voisa 6:04 $04 16 .12%@ on @ CAUCHO 
August-September 12%@.12% .10%@.11 U ho ball 12 @ 7 06 @ 
October-December 112%@.12% .114@.11% ee eee ee <a. os Pe > “2? @ 
T sie 4 Ly : Upper caucho ball ....... 19 2 .12%@ 12 @ 
January-March ........ 13° @.13% .114%@.11% Lower caucho ball ....... 11 @ 0614 @ 0544 
CREPE 
No. 1 Thin latex (first Manicobas 
eee rrr eer .221%4 @.22% 124%@ 11%@.11% Ceara negro heads +20 @ 14 7 +14 @ 
PRE es ia eninin inp wn igh cko 2234@ .1234@ 114%@ aye pes #19 @ +( - +0 - 
August-September 2234 @.23 .1234@.13 1134@.11% ose A gg Oe OE a = fe 2 Mer ; 
October-December 23 @.23% By @.1334 .113%@.11% Mancabiera. thin sheet +92 @ +16 @ #16 « 
Dae aa 4 BATON 6646 6s.0 a@ .1314@.13% .1214@.12% een a eT ES : . e 
No. 2 Amber, spot (“B” 
Mlankenys faa igasccaees 1834 @.19 114@ 10% @ Centrals 
EE een Ga Nee Ss 18% @ 11K%@ 10 @,.10% ze P . eer P 
August-September ...... 19 @.19% 114@.11% 10%4 @.103% — Pee eats Ae oi 7 = a i 054@ 06% 
October-December ......  .1914@.19%4 12%,@.12% .101%4@.10% asian " *eigee peegat seh aes 1 phe 2 Pech bps. 
January-March ........ 11914 @.20 121%4@.12% .11 @.11% PEI Buea SSUERES pels 'els's @.12 @ 05% @.06% 
No. 3 Amber, spot (‘‘C” 
ijria ean a aoe uae wees 18% @.18%  .114@ .0934 @.10 Guayule 
No. 1 Brown, clean, light, : ; Eats 
NNER Ra stash asta bein es 4 1814@.183% .114@ .104%@ Duro, washed and dried.. .19%@ 164@ 6 @ 
No. 2 Brown, clean, thin.. .1814@.185  .111%@.11% .097%@.10 Ampar cece eee eee eeeeeee 20%@ 17° @ 7 @ 
SS 7? ere 14 @.14% 08% @.08% .0834 @.08% 
Rest ladian Gutta Percha 
Re EINE a oc ayeve ch eesty-ain,ane 22 @ 15 @ 134%4@ 
PONTIANAEK dic cis 29 @ 23 @ 25 @ 
Banjermasin ........5.66+ 10 @ 08 @ 07 @ Red Macassar ........... 2.50 @ 2.30 @2.50 .00 @2.10 
Pressed block ........... 17 @ 13 @ 12% @.13 
SORTER alone. 5 <i 0 piers 10 @ 08 @ 07 @ Balata 
South American Block, Ciudad Bolivar... .$1 @.52 41 @ 41 @ 
PARAS a eae re 45 @.47 36 @ +.361%4@ 
Manaos block 56 @.60 44 @ 44 @ 
Upriver, fine ............ .22Y@ .131%4@ 13 @ Sertnaie SHOCt ...0.v ess ces 54 @.55 60 @ 60 @ 
Uintiver; Ge. 2.2... 0006s * 2834 @ *1814@ *1734@ PE Sects as ada Rees 57 @.58 63 @ 62 @ 
MIpriper; COATSE 66654658 12 @ 07. @ 06° @ 
hae * #154 * ° 
WTVOE, GCORTSO 5 60:0 5:5-si00 19 @ 124%@ 12 @ 
OS SS ere ree 20u%~@ 144@ 14 @ Chicle 
MR IIE 5a bos 4105s ‘2s @ *18144@ *174@ PRGIIIEOS Mos gov faics scsi t.68 @ @ 48 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine ......  .23 @ 13%4@ 134@ Ween I ook aos siscsine 1.68 @ .60 @ 48 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine ...... *.29“%@ *183%4,@ *18 @ —_—- 
Beni. Bolivian .......... 23U@ 14 @ 134@ * Washed and dried crene. Shipment frem Brazil. 
PRRGCI, NE sik sew wsees = 22u4@ 134%@ 13 @ + Nominal. tf Duty paid. 
New York Outside Market (Continued) Low and High New York Spot Prices 
July, 1930 -____---—~ July ————_ - — 
21 22 24 25 26 PLANTATIONS 1930* 1929 1928 
— I EE 05 6ok Ses 005% 10% 11 ed 10% 1034 10% Thin latex crepe. ..$0.111%4 @$0.1234 $0.2134@$0.23% $0.1854 @$0 197% 
ei SS eee 11% 11% 114% 114% 11% 11% Smoked sheet, ribbed .10%@ .12% 20%@ .22% 181%4@ .19% 
Ne T Dhick sateen Crepe os. i cec cc 10% 11 10% 1034 10% 10% : 
No. 1 Brown Crepe .........-00+:- 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% Paras 
De ee I oo ds oan soos 9% 10 9% 9% 9% 9% Wpriver, fine: ....0:0-< 13 @ .14% 21%@ .22% .21%@ .23 
NE get SE a Pee aR a 10% 10% 10% 106% 10 10 Upriver, coarse ... 064@ .07% 11Y“Z@ 12% 13%@ .15 
Oe NIA ces ao dbneia sae 97% 10 9% 9% 9% 9% Upper ~caucho ball... .06%@ .07% 114@ 2% 124%@ .14 
TO, © PA ooccvecscccses ccs canes 9% 9% 9Y% 9Y% 9Y% 9% 
GE TOT oi owas ne oes Sd 8% 8% 8% 8H BK 8% *Figured to July 26, 1930. 
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New York Outside Market 


Whether it is deserved or not is ques- 
tionable, but the efforts of the Dutch pro- 
ducers to come to some sort of a restric- 
tion agreement have been receiving a good 
deal of attention. Several meetings were 
held during the month at Amsterdam, but 
the proceedings were kept secret until the 
plan had been submitted to all the produc- 


ers concerned. 


Figures from the automobile and _ tire 
industries are not very inspiring. An in- 
dex computed by the New York Times 


showed a decline of 40.4 points, from 83.3 
to 42.9 in the week of July 19, because of 
suspension by Ford. It clearly shows what 
a large part of the production of cars is in 
the cheaper class, which cheaper 
tires. Ford announced only a two weeks’ 
shutdown but later extended it for an- 
other week. Reasons were not given. 

Manufacturers, generally, have large 
stocks on hand, owing to their buying on 
a scale down. With the large stocks still 
arriving and reduced consumption, it is 
distinctly a buyers’ market, and they are 
taking advantage of that fact by insisting 
on the highest possible grades of rubber. 
It is estimated that consumption for July 
will not reach 30,000 tons; while shipments 
out of Malaya to all ports are approxi- 
mately 45,000 tons. 

Week ended June 28: The market 
showed little inclination to change and 
moved in a narrow range from 11.70 to 
12 cents. Factory inquiry was almost nil, 
with many of the factories closing for va- 
cations. 

So far the reduction due to the May 
tapping holiday appears to be about 15,000 
tons, with expectations that total reduction 
will not exceed 27,000 tons. With the 
present market conditions this amount will 
have almost no effect on the market. 

The recent action by producers in set- 
ting aside a sum of money for research 
into new uses for rubber, is a sound ex- 
penditure, and over a period of years may 
show results. Prospects for the next six 
months are extremely dull, but Moody’s 
investment service believes that the trend 
of rubber will be upward, while the Hen- 
derson Corp. believes that rubber will be 
one of the first of the commodities to stage 
Closing prices on June 28 


al 
takes 


a recovery. 


were: 

Spot June 28 Month Ago Year Ago 
0 eee oe 12% 14% 21% 
ak ke ence 12% 13% 20% 
Upriver, fine.... 14% 15% 22% 

Week ended July 5: The market was 


quiet and sensitive to the slightest of ru- 
mors. There was little business, but what 
was transacted came from the trade. Fac- 
tory buying was not in evidence. 

Inquiry centered in rolled brown crepe 
and standards. The reason given for the 
lack of factory demand was that many of 
the factories are curtailing production in 
July and closing for inventories and vaca- 
tions. 

A great deal of secrecy seemed to sur- 
round the recent meeting of the British 
and Dutch producers, with all sorts of 
conjectures and rumors floating around as 
to what was contemplated. Being almost 
the only bit of news that was discussed, 


£96 ee ee er ee eee er ee ee 


RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
All figures in long tons 


Nether- London 


land and 

Week British Cey- East Liver- 
Ended Malaya lon Indies pool Total 
June 28.... 6,732 710 921 10 38,373 
Gly, Sincc 5,878 724 1,772 aya 8,374 
July 12.... 6,594 315 Lose 6 
July 19.... 4,898 270 Lgu7 22 

July 26.... 5,495 435. 1,521 


ee 


the rumors blew hot and cold, with trad- 
ers expecting something drastic. 

The opinion in London was that an in- 
ternational restriction agreement would be 
proposed. Another rumor, orginating here, 
was that the British favored restriction 
and the Dutch did not. We quote this to 
show how contrary were the guesses, in 
the effort to take advantage of any situa- 
tion that might have developed. 

To have any decided effect on the mar- 
ket, however, any agreement reached 
should, at the same time, make provision 
for properly enforcing it. Closing prices 
on July 5 were: 


Spot July 5 Month Ago Year Ago 
CXERE aS esasenc 12% 13% 22% 
ree 12% 12% 21 
Upriver, fine... 14% 15% 22% 


Week ended July 12: On July 11 the 
market took the bit in its teeth and plunged 
through to new record lows of 10.80 for 
July. That is the lowest price ever re- 
corded in this country. Absence of any 
constructive news with reference to re- 
striction and a break in London to what 
were said to be the lowest quotations for 
all time were responsible for the breaks 
of from 36 to 52 points in both contracts. 

It was reported in trade circles that the 
reductions in tire prices instituted on June 
5 have done little to stimulate sales. With 
volume of original equipment business 
greatly reduced, hope for the industry 
rested upon a record replacement market. 
It was estimated at the beginning of the 
year that the industry would sell more 
than 50,000,000 tires for replacement in 
1930, against 46,000,000 in 1929. Closing 
prices on July 12 were: 


Spot July 12. Month Ago Year Ago 
CSOD? <5.4 eee o >< 115% 12% 23 
Re 11 12% 21% 
Upriver, fine.... 14 14% 22% 


Week ended July 19: After setting new 
records for low prices in the previous 
week, the market sagged further, establish- 
ing a new low at 10.60. In the face of 
uninspiring news and a weak technical po- 
sition, a continued downward trend seems 
inevitable. 

Factories submitted but limited inquiry, 
the feeling being that they are fairly well 
stocked since they have been buying on a 
scale down. Many plants have reopened 
after a shutdown for inventories and vaca- 
tions, but other factories are still scheduled 
to close. Ford will be idle for the next 
two weeks. It is anticipated, in the face 
of the curtailment in operations due to the 
closing of the various plants, that pro- 
duction for the month will be light. 

No official announcement as to the Dutch 
rubber producers’ plans in reference to re- 
strictions will be made until about July 25. 
It is understood that the meeting con- 
sented to approaching the Dutch East In- 
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dian government in order to arrive at re- 
striction of estate and native rubber to the 
extent of 75 per cent of 1929 output until 
rubber prices reach 9 pence a_ pound. 
Whether the government will sanction any 
such agreement, is a question. Traders 
are about equally divided in their opinions 
as to what the government will do. 

Consumption figures for June were dis- 
appointing, and it is likely that another 
heavy addition to world stocks will be 
made at the end of July. Malayan ship- 
ments for July are estimated to be 45,000 
tons; while consumption in America is es- 
timated to be only 32,000 tons. Goods ar- 
riving at the docks here have no buyers 
and lay waiting for takers. Closing prices 
on July 19 were: 


Spot July 19 MonthAgo Year Ago 
So errr eee 11% 12% 22% 
BIDS Au ckonee Gs 107% 11% 2034 
Upriver, fine.... 13% 14% 22% 


Week ended July 26: Reflecting the less- 
ened factory inquiry, rubber prices were 
quiet and moderately lower. Old July fin- 
ished at 10.50 cents. 

Slightly better demand should be in evi- 
dence in August, coincident with the intro- 
duction of new automobile models. 

The Dutch restriction agreement was ap- 
proved by a majority of the producers and 
submitted to the government for action. 
Prices on July 26 were: 


Spot July 26 Month Ago Year Ago 
EOE ands Secs 11% 12% 22% 
MSDS 5s ckasws ee 1034 12% 21% 
Upriver, fine.... 13% 14% 22% 

—_—o—— 


Consumption and Stocks 


With the exception of 1929, consumption 
of crude rubber for the first six months of 
1930 was the highest on record. The fg- 
ure, 216,182 long tons, although 19.3 per 
cent below 1929, was 4.4 per cent above 
the same period in 1928, 6.8 per cent above 
1927, 19.2 per cent above 1926, 7.7 per cent 
over 1925, 323 per cent over 1924, 16.0 
per cent over 1923, 88.6 per cent above 
1922, and 266.9 per cent above 1921. 

Consumption of crude rubber of all 
classes by manufacturers in the United 
States in June is estimated at 34,463 long 
tons, according to the R. M. A. This com- 
pares with estimated consumption of 39,902 
long tons in May, 43,228 long tons in June, 
1929, and 37,676 long tons in June, 1928. 
While consumption for June was 20.3 per 
cent below June a year ago and 8.5 per cent 
below June, 1928, it was 5.8 per cent above 
the average June consumption for the past 
eight years. 

Imports of crude rubber of all classes 
into the United States during June totaled 
42,653 long tons, according to estimates is- 
sued by the R. M. A. This compares with 
imports of 40,745 long tons in May, 44,499 
long tons in June, 1929, and 25,792 long 
tons in June, 1928. 

The association estimates total domestic 
stocks of crude rubber on hand and in tran- 
sit overland on June 30 at 151,485 long 
tons compared with 146,179 long tons as of 
May 31 and 92,062 long tons as of June 
30, 1929. Crude rubber afloat for United 
States ports on June 30 is estimated at 
58,657 long tons as against 68,168 long tons 
on May 31 and 54,668 long tons a year 
ago. 
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Rubber Scrap 


N° improvement has occurred during 
the past month in the rubber scrap 
trade. Prices are very low and weak. Re- 
ductions are noted in certain grades of 
boots and shoes, inner tubes, and tires; 
while quotations on most of the list are 
unchanged, and scrap is moving only at a 
slow rate. MReclaimers are working up 
their reserve supplies pending better de- 
mand for their product. 

Boots AND SHOES. Demand is fair for 
boots and shoes, with prices becoming 
somewhat easier. Collections are running 
scanty because present low prices offer no 
inducement of profit. Consumers’ prices 
on black boots and shoes and on tennis shoes 
are slightly lower than one month ago. 

INNER Tuses. Demand is fairly good 
for all grades of inner tubes. All grades 
are quoted unchanged except No. 2 Com- 
pounded, the current price of which has 
declined %4-cent. 

Collectors have noted a diminution in 
the supply of inner tubes. This is attrib- 
uted to the uniformly high grade of tires. 
Tubes used in such tires are highly pro- 
tected and give longer service. 

Tires. The consuming demand for tires 
continues to be below normal. The same 
holds true concerning the supply. Mixed 
auto tires with beads are quoted at $13.50 
to $14 per ton down $1 to $1.50 frotn 
the prices of last month. Beadless tires 
are now $19 to $20 per ton, $1 less than 
last month. 

Truck Tires. The price remains firm 
and unchanged because of active demand 
and increasing scarcity of supplies. 

MEcHANICALS. Declines in these grades 
are confined to hose qualities; other grades 
remain unchanged. Air-brake hose de- 
clined $1 per ton, and rubber covered 
garden hose is off %4-cent a pound; steam 


and water hose is down %-cent a pound. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Carload Lots 


Delivered Eastern Mills 
July 28, 1930 
Boots and Shoes 
Prices 


Boots and shoes, black.100 7b. $1.10 @$1.15 
Untrimmed arctics....100 /b 70 @_ .80 


Tennis shoes and soles. 100 /b. 60 @ .70 
Inner Tubes 

CC RR Eo Ib. 065 @ .06% 

No. 2, compound........ Ib. 024@ .02% 

CS ae ae” Ib. 02%@ 02% 

PRUE GHEE ona 5 000-0050 Ib. 02% @ .03% 
Tires 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 


Ce re ton 13.50 @14.00 
TPOOUEE: 6.35550 esas ton 19.90 @20.00 
Auto tire carcass......ton 2499 @75.9N 
* See auto peelings....ton 24.00 @25.00 
oon 
Clean mixed truck....tonm 24.50 @25.50 
Tt BTRVIG: 03's 605-00 ton 27.00 @29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap.......1b. .0034@ .01 
Hos, air brake......... ton 14.00 @16.00 
C-rden, rubber covered. ./b. 00%@ M0% 
Steam and water, soft. ./b. 00%@ .00% 
Tee; 9) WR ok 0 ae 6 oe8s Ib. 02 @ 02% 
ae Oe ene Ib. 01 Mm 01% 
Wh'te druggists’ sundries. . lh. 02 @ 02% 
Mechanical ........... Ib. O14%@ 01% 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber.......Jb. 10 @ .10% 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 


Reclaimed Rubber 


, io quotations reported below for the 
standard type reclaims are the lowest 
in the history of the rubber reclaiming in- 
dustry and are by far’ the most advan- 
tageous from the point of view of con- 
sumers. Notwithstanding the unprece- 
dentedly low level of crude rubber there is 
relatively no diminution in the use of re- 
claim by experienced manufacturers of rub- 
ber goods who appreciate fully its com- 
pounding value both technically and 
economically. 

Reclaiming, as an integral part of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, and its pro- 
ducts are accepted as compounding in- 
eredients of particular technical benefit as 


because it was superseded by High Tensile 
Red of 1.20 specific gravity. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber in the 
United States is estimated at 14,410 long 
tons for June, according to statistics com- 
piled by The Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. This compares with 17,473 long 
tons in May, 1930. 


New York Quotations 
July 28, 1930 


: . pec. 
High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.09%4 @$0.09% 
POR seswtnsees secs 1.20 09 @ .09% 








ruly as other materials used in compound- Black eee eee settee 1.21 .064@ .06% 
aby ” — * P Black selected tires.... 1.18  .0654@ .06%4 
ing rubber mixings. Dark gray ........40. 1.35 07% @ .08 
June production of reclaim was curtailed White ........ee sees 140 .09%@ .10 
to correspond with the lower production — 
schedules of tires and automobile manu- U ‘ , 
; . A ss A ne 1.60 064@ .06% 
facturers. Reclaimers are regulating their Wiaeeh 5 wos once cee cs 1.50 08i%4@ .08% 
cutput of product to demand. The ton- Tub 
nage of stocks, therefore, is not increas- ae 
tes Oe ee ere 1.00 .09%@ .10 
ing much. ae: Noe ont Salas naaielon 1.10 08%4@ 08% 
Prices on every grade of reclaim in the 
list herewith have been reduced, except the Truck Tire 
lowest quality known as Mechanical Truck tire, heavy grav- 
eames cola aaa ; J. This Me Soviet yak 1.55  .06%@ .06% 
} ends, | which remains unchanged. This Peak tse, Sein acces 1.00 06%@ (07 
grade is now the only one under the 
classification, Miscellaneous, Red of 1.35 Miscellaneous 
specific gravity having been discontinued Mechanical blends.... 1.60 .05 @ .05% 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption 
; Per Cent United States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks”, Exports 
SO. GkewwGkG nb askew beeeeue 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
SUD Wewwawins 6044-00 eneuson sc 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
ME Sa 5CKN et cheewacu acne sues 189,144 178,471 47.6 24.980 8,540 
0 ES eee eer ee ae 298,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
MO ee Pee sa Riceaeuase has 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
1929 
LS en tee 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 941 
Me. (a oa aco ass aro ainlors ac oiees 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
NE Sipe cee ey canara. 19,984 20,068 46.7 22,076 1,344 
PE GS ois vin Aes eee seinen 19,899 21,574 47.3 20,680 1,498 
ce, RRR a rrerey, Panera eer 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 1,299 
IEE co (0 gic ave r4s5--a1p ob vais acess apace 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 961 
rR ere ee ere reer 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
SE mt ne henner 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 860 
RMIT cans ara Soleo Guaid! ereresce 18,660 16,416 47.2 24,984 657 
because tases se ee es 18,968 18,024 51.8 25,474 830 
LL, ln ERP ar ror Cer area 14,3623 14,742 53.4 26,080 1,232 
WN ena ka soaieisa diene 13,429 11,089 47.1 27,464 869 
1930 
WAN nak -socce enue «'s wivsiaee we 15,010 16,785 45.2 24,241 954 
SNES ou 0d 1c csceneie ws oemiew aes 15.847 14.918 45.5 24,241 1,203 
DE (26945 c0KEteSeeeke deus 17,400 15,616 43.2 24,415 1,048 
MS Sou a eons aad eeeelts 17,828 17,321 43.0 24,592 740 
MS oe wind sta here eee eeeres 17.812 17,473 43.7 23,356 939 
NE Se Derare «Rv bale vie ede ea a 15,745 14,410 41.6 24,484 641 


* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


HE topmost of the accompanying 

graphs represents the closing prices 
of actual spot-ribbed smoked sheet trans- 
actions reported by the Rubber Trade As- 
sociation of New York. Imports in June 
were 39,761 tons, an increase of 1,971 tons 
over May figures. In June, however, con- 
sumption was 34,643 tons, or 5,259 tons 
lower than in May, thus substantiating the 
possibility suggested in this department 
last month that the peak consumption of 
the first six months of the current year 
had already occurred in April. Tire pro- 
duction, which is by far the largest factor 
in consumption, did not increase in June. 

Henderson Rubber Reports, Inc., esti- 
mates July consumption at 30,000 tons, 
which is 4,643 tons below the actual re- 
ported for June. The same authority esti- 
mates July imports at 37,500 tons! stocks 
afloat as of July 31 to the United States 
at 55,000 tons, and stocks on hand in the 
United States at 157,000 tons. 

The curve of closing spot prices in the 
open market, which averaged around 15 
cents for the first 5 months, declined in 
June to 12 cents, fell off to 11 cents in 
July with indications of weakness suggest- 
ing that the bottom price may not yet have 
been reached. 

United States stocks of crude rubber on 
hand and afloat, also the combined London, 
Liverpool, Singapore, and Penang stocks 
are shown by the curves on the lower 
chart. 

Consumption of rubber in the United 
States for the first half of 1930 was 220,- 
061 tons. The present outlook does not in- 


dicate that 1930 consumption will equal 


1928, which is considered a normal year. 

London stocks between June 21 and July 
26 increased by 1,957 tons. The weekly 
record is as follows: June 28, 79,699 tons ; 
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July 5, 80,060 tons; July 12, 80,501 tons; 

July 19, 80,814 tons; July 26, 80,845 tons. 
Liverpool stocks also advanced in the 

same interval by 1,027 tons. The weekly 


record of Liverpool stocks is: June 28, 27,- 
493 tons; July 5, 28,143 tons; July 12, 28,- 
226 tons; July 19, 28,126 tons; July 26, 


28,381 tons. 
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United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 
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Total -—— British and Malayan Stocks——_, 
*Net Con- Stocks Stocks Domestic ondon Singapore 
Imports sumption on Hand Afloat Stocks & Liverpool & Penang Total 
Twelve Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
CE perigee bid aCe eee ieacs pin 385,596 388,000 50,985 52,421 103,406 6,328 18,840 25,168 
iP LEechcceacuratiibeaeees seaum 399,972 366,000 72,510 51,238 123,748 51,320 26,443 77,763 
MT Gi6beeen606060000006s00henSOe 403,472 373,000 100,130 47,938 148,068 66,261 25,798 92,059 
nT seed tévesads>4i0eses4ekaennse 407,572 437,000 66,166 68,764 134,930 22,603 32,905 55,508 
Dt ‘Kaithéshsdavkbassbhuaeeeseu 527,327 464,644 105,138 62,389 167,527 73,253 35,548 108,801 
1930 
DEE. --Gerieateerse Gaus koes 44,093 36,669 126,068 61,863 187,931 81,300 33,468 114,768 
OP ere 41.373 32,726 134,790 63,404 198,194 87,100 37,550 124,650 
 tsh<nueceOeenseenopeawas se 42,339 5,914 141,843 63,646 205,489 93,500 38,129 131,629 
oy Bera ty Sia ree ee 46,997 40,207 148,272 63,261 211,533 99,870 39.880 139,750 
Ee fear ea errr uae 37.790 39,902 146,179 68,168 214,347 102.936 41,253 144,189 
PD cs bab aied Reco thera keake as 39,761 34,643 151,551 58,658 210,209 108,203 39,033 147,236 
*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1930 by Months 
Manicobas Total 
and Matto Miscel- 
Plantations Latex Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1930 1929 Balata laneous Waste 
Janua 46,042 362 747 76 10 125 47,362 52,305 127 748 35 
i ceoba kun a6 «weenie esne 42,510 275 788 66 14 75 43,728 64,538 130 543 144 
SRS rr een een 44,002 332 894 37 15 15 45,430 53,824 123 738 20 
SE: CosGuy a benessiha® sons beeeue 48,727 179 881 53 12 75 49,927 54,171 87 628 107 
Mt! uuccEsasraakdsiexdeieb vehane 39,620 444 530 * 1 150 40.745 49,180 109 909 a7 
DEE Sess pees hha nebo ease senses + 41,631 314 492 128 88 42,653 44,490 ry f 829 
Total, six months, 1930........ tons 262,532 1,906 4,332 232 180 663 pn 269,845 cesses «=. -703——(‘ mwiSOS 8D 
Total, six months, 1929........tons *311,223 cis 6,651 211 192 218 13 ans 318,508 498 6,786 1,624 





* Latex included 


Compiled from Rubber. Manufacturers Association statistics. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


HE demand for all compounding in- 
gredients by the rubber industry has 
been slow, steady, and moderate in amount. 
Tire production in the Akron section is re- 
ported less active than one month ago when 
it was reported at 65 per cent of capacity. 
In other fields of rubber goods production 
output is on a fair seasonal basis. 
Although the consumption of compound- 
ing ingredients in general for July is prob- 
ably at the lowest for this year, the out- 
look is considered favorable for better de- 
mand in the rest of the second half year. 
ACCELERATORS. Trade in the more 
popular brands of accelerators is well sus- 
tained. These materials are established es- 
sentials in rubber manufacturing practice, 
and since the deflation of accelerator prices 
some years ago, their use steadily has in- 
creased. The tendency among compound- 
ers is to standardize on those accelerators 
that seem best adapted for special types 
of goods or cure; this accounts for the 
divergent trends followed by individual ac- 
celerators. 
ANTIOXIDANTS. These materials, like 
accelerators, occupy a basicly sound posi- 


Abrasives 
Marble four c.ccse040% ton $25.00 @$30.00 
Pumice stone, pwd..../b. .024%@ .04 
Rottenstone, domestic. “ton 23.50 @ 28.00 
Rottenstone, English .../b. 04 @  .05 
hea ays sjawisissewsesis:s Ib. 014%@  .05 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
—_ carbonate .. 07%@ 
Rial Peters rale'y 0834@ 
sublimed blue.. 07%@ 





sublimed white... oabos Dd 
super-sublimed white.../b. .07%@ 
Lime flour, hydrated...ton 20.00 @35.00 
BREED: Ci ctdaa asses lb. .0734 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy 
lb. 04 @ 


PALUONEEE. -s.c.cscew anes Ib. 06 @ .07 
Orange mineral A.A.A.../b. 104%@ 


Accelerators, Organic 











22 saa 
31 @ -36 
55 @ .65 
62 @ .75 
57 @ «.65 
58 @ .75 
5 64 @ .80 

i x 70 @_ .80 
Accelerator 49 .......00. 1b. @ 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... Ib. @ 
Anhydro formaldehyde ani- 

Ree See kis oaaee @ 
Barak @ 
Butene @ 
Captax . 1b. @ 
Crylene .. @ 

paste . lb. @ 
D> Bo ws @ 
Dp. oO. 2, G @ 
ie a ee ‘ oO. -@. 35 
Ethylidine aniline @ 
Heptene ....... @ 

base 3 @ 
Hexamethylenetramine .../b. - @ 
Lead oleate, No. 999..../b. 14 @ 
eS ‘ 13 @ 
Rt gis O55 84 e's 1053 @ @ 
Methylene dianiline @ 

OMEK .occccccceceroees > @ 
EE 5 os.cs cee-cces ceees Ib. 70 @ .7S 
ee ee lb. 4.00 eg 4.50 
PURSUE 5... co csecvccess 1b. 

SAA ePrice Ib. 81.75 @ 2.15 
ROTC ee Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 
SS 2. ferry Ib. @ 

Be eS Oes ce bk ss Sue eew Ib. @ 
RE Dials. Glos anys asiseu Ib. @ 
2) oa ee Ib. 70 @ «.75 
— sulphur No. 1..... Ib. @ 

Bee sition ee'aicmien Ib. @ 
a | RE nee Ib. @ 
REMIND Es s0 0 win s0-5:6 secs Ib. @ 


tion in rubber technology by functioning to 
preserve the life of rubber goods by mini- 
mizing their deterioration. Discrimination 
is necessary to obtain the best results 
in a given line of goods as individual 
antioxidants are differentiated as to chem- 
ical effect. The use of antioxidants is 
recognized as profitable even in cheap lines 
of rubber goods. 

CarBoN Biack. Carbon black prices are 
now at bottom levels and are an encourage- 
ment for firm buying during the next few 
months. The real competition of the soft 
carbon grades is reclaimed rubber. With 
the new prices now in effect soft carbons 
will come into much wider use in prac- 
tically all lines of rubber goods because 
they give improved processing and increase 
resistance to tearing and abrasion at equal 
cost. 

CLay. This inexpensive reenforcing ma- 
terial holds its relative position in the steady 
moderate demand for compounding in- 
eredients. 

Lirnarce. The price was reduced %4- 
cent a pound effective June 23. The de- 
mand is steady and never excessive for 
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Accelerators, Organic (Continued) 





TRROCATDANING  o0cbci.ese Ib @ 
MIO. Seis iiss 8608 6 b009 Ib @ 

PIES iciaiaVa ver eie' sive 6iereie ier Ib @ 
ONE Sie bieissis S¥.cis/sieeis =< 1b. @ 
RN or tne nic co eidieis oa ci Ib. $0.70 @$1.00 

G. eee eee @ 
ee eae Ib. 30 @ .40 
PRR eo cka. 6 Svecainsaiy 95: 65s Ib. @ 

Me ic oia's civic cere tae soe Ib. 50 @ .60 

BENE sha ese neoe esas Ib. @ 
Acids 

Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100/bs. 3.11 @ 3.36 

glacial (carboys) . .100 /bs. 11.51 @11.76 

Saipnuric;, GOP. «occ 0s 60% ton 15.50 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
WE, eicee aie eh: bc0% 100 lbs. 2.90 @ 3.00 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, of wed rer Ib. @ 
resin .. = @ 
white @ 
Albasan Kis @ 
BNtOX .cccccccece @ 
Oxynone 68 @ .90 
Resistox 54 @ .65 
Stabilite 57 @ .62 
ME ae eeR eck bane wene 70 @ 75 
WMIGD “asians enaSaenwawe @ 
Antisun Materials 
PE POME. 505, 5'v orsie.0id viewer 1b. @ 
PROG 15a ds'xcheg-< eipcrs 1b. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
— Hock, ark. 6562: 1b. 09%4@ 10% 
Sap wate Gemisiew ewes Ib. 50 @ .85 
white Pia Wau ee eenaees Ib. 137 @ 225 
Colors 
BLACK 
PRGE) cox ata ie wo eicanecens 094@ 
Solan (see Reenforcers) 
a See = 054%@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. 07 @ .08 
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official statistics show that the average 
monthly consumption of litharge in the 
record year 1929 was 550 tons. 

LITHOPONE. Prices remain steady and 
unchanged. Demand is fairly active by 
the rubber trade, which uses an average 
of 598 tons of lithopone each month. 

MINERAL RuBBER. This material has 
become so competitive that most of this 
business is now annexed by the oil com- 
panies at extremely low prices. Many 
rubber companies use the cheaper grades 
of MR regardless of quality, ‘more especial- 
ly in competitive and  unstandardized 
goods. Tire manufacturers have too much 
at stake to favor this practice. 

SOFTENERS. In general the popular soft- 
eners are in fair and steady demand. 
Degras has recovered the slackness felt by 
the business early in the month. Stearic 
acid early in July declined ™%-cent a pound. 
This was followed by better business with 
steady tone in prices. 

V. M. P. Naputua. Reduced and 
spotty demand characterized the business 
during July. Prices are firm. 

Zinc Oxipe. This material is meeting 
with improved business in the rubber trade. 
Sellers continue to hold their prices firm at 
established levels. 


Colors (Continued) 


BLUE 

Eiuber,. Drillant....<.<<50 Ib. $3. 2 @ $4.00 
PHINSBI acces cons ceee: 1b. @. «37 
UIAINGFING: 466 sccececc 1b. 06 @ .30 
BROWN 

FIUDEE; MOCKRs cic cccdesce lb. §=1.60 @ 2,10 
PEG GRICE: iis nxcierwsses Ib. 03 @ .15 
NO dic howrie Secs owes aire lb. 17 

Sienna, Italian, raw..... lb. 05S%@ .12% 
GREEN 

Civeme, aut: oki. cksice Ib. 27 @ «31 

MIN 5a. cas ceekece Ib. 28 @ «31 
Chromium oxide ........ lb. 33 @ .34 
Huber, brilliatt. .c60cs< lb. 83.75 @ 4.25 

ORANGE 
Huber, Persian.......... lb, 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
Sulphur, free ...... Ib. 52 @ 
OPER Cer ib. 35 @ 
Sulphuret, golden 
NOES xp caecaaene @ 

MU iia Salas a ars woe we Ib 22 @ 
COMIN oko dco oce deeus Ib =1.15 @ 
Finer, Hrilliant..ccccccc ns Ib. 1.35 @ 1.85 
Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic.. ./b. .10%@ 

bright pure English... ./b. 14 @ 

bright reduced English. /b. 10 @ 

bright reduced domestic. /b. -084@ 

ian (maroon), pure 
0 ree Ib. 104%@ 
Ini aaa pure 
Pa dinmaedaame 11 @ 
lodian ¢ IE reduced 
CS rae lb. 094@ 
Indian (maroon) reduced 
GUO) ce nwiacocures 1b. 08% @ 
Mapico ....-+.cceseoses Ib 104%@ 
CRN cc since cnewcder 1b. 13%@ 
Spanish red oxide ...... Ib. 03 @ .04 
ee a ree lb. 14 @ 
Wenettan TE0 sos concave Ib. .013%@ .05 





WHITE 
Lithopone .. 054%@ .05% 
Albalith <. 0S4@ 108% 
rman Sa 05%@~ .05 
Crypto: : 07%@ 07% 
Grassellt (50 1b. bags). ./b. 054@ .05% 
(400 |b. bbls.) ..... b. 054@ 05% 
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Colors—(Continued) 





WHITE—(Continued ) 

Titanium oxide, pure..../b. $0.20 @$0.22 
Ne eee eee lb, .07%@ .07% 
iy cisaa tenes ennseeae Ib. 07% @ .08 

Zinc Oxide 
AAA (lead free) (bbls.).1b. 07 @ 
Azo (factory 
ZZZ (lead free) [see 064%@ .07 
FE ee Ib. 06%@ .06% 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 06%@ ~= «06 
i | ere Ib. 10%@ 107% 
Kadox, black label...../b. 10% @ .10% 
blue label .....ccccee Ib. 09% @ .09% 
4 eee Ib, 08 @ .08% 
ig | eerrerr rer Ib. 093% @ .09% 
DOL i cnxsavaceeseens 1b. .07 @ 07% 
White seal ...... 1b, 11%@ 117 
ie MOO avneecssesna Ib. 07 @ .07 
Per rrr Ib. 06%@ 06% 
Zinc sulphide .........- Ib 16 @ .16% 
YELLOW 
Cadmium sulphide ....../b. .65 @ 1.40 
Chrome oo be 17 @ .17% 
Teer, GROREF..60s000505 2.80 @ 3.30 
ee EOE EE re 12 @ 
Ochre, domestic 015% @ .0253 
French ...0.. q 03 @ 
ene: MIE .sseseeceene b. .09 @ 
Zinc, C. P., imported... ./b. 21 @ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers for Pliability 
PECK 0000000000006 es 000 Ib. @ 
eT Tee eT eres | b, 04 @ 08 
Ln “Go hee chess ee Sees ween b. @ 
OK cakes sees sc une s @ 
WETUME- aacecnkbwikwewes t 03 @ 0 
Fillers, Ordinary 
Asbestir .ton 13.40 @13.50 
Baryta white (f.0.b. St. 
[ee HRD srecceree ton 23.00 @ 
(f.o.b, St. Louis, paper 
MOM laseun ches ane er n 22.20 @ 
Rarytes, e white .ton 35.00 @40.00 
ee ton @ 
hen rng Gcssaseken ere @ 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St 
Louis, bbls. and bags).ton 23.00 @ 
DE cstsevensinscws% Ib. 044%@ 
eeme Ges, Ory co occescas Ib. .04%@ 
DEED sccscncovscesescs ton 42.50 @45.00 
Infusorial earth . ...ton 40.00 @ 
Slate flour, gray (fact’y).ton 7.00 @ 
Whiting 
Domestic ... -100/bs. 1.00 @ 
English cliffstone. .100 _ 1.50 @ 
Imported chalk 100 /bs 95 @ 1.50 
Paris White, English 
Giffeteme ....... 100 /bs. 1.50 @ 3.50 
CE ccccccecesecns ton @ 
a EEE OTe ton @ 
Witeo (1. c. 1) 
o.t New York)...ton 18.00 @ 
Finishes 
ee eer eer ce. b 0444,@ 
Shellac, fine orange. It 60 @ 
ae corn. pwd 3.62 @ 3.82 
o“ue@ 06 
014%@ 
01“4@ .04 
18.90 @ 22.00 
a 
10 @ ,11 
091,@ 1014 





PUTNAM 


Steel Wheel Corp. vs 
B. F. No. 5362. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit has upheld the rul- 

claims 1 and 2 of the Putnam 
so-called balloon tires are in- 
District Court for the 
Michigan (IIT, U. S. 


TIRES. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 


BALLOON 


ing that 
patent for 
valid, 
Eastern 


Daily, 


sustaining the 
District of 
1278). 
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ae 

Mineral Rubber 
Fluxrite (solid) ........ 1b. @ 
Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton $40.00 @$42.00 
Gilsonite (fact’y) ...tom 37.14 @39.65 
Granulated M. R........ ton @ 
Hydrocarbon, hard ..... ton @ 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R. 

(aD. Geeky) cvcccvad ton 60.00 @ 

M. 4 (f.0.b. fact’y)...ton 175.00 @ 
Paradura (fact’y)....... ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parr Grade 1..43520% ton 28.00 @ 

OO ES ee re ton 28.00 @ 
Pioneer, M. R.,_ solid 

Ee ckvcbuaevecesa® ton 40.00 @42.00 

M. R. granulated..... ton 50.00 @52.00 
Robertson, M. R., solid 

(ee eee ton 34.00 @80.00 

M. R. granulated..... ton 38.00 @80.00 

Mold Lubricants 
Rusco mold paste........ Ib. iz @ 3 
Soapbark (cut) .....6.«. lb. 10 @ .11 
ee, Pee Te ee eT Te ton 15.60 @22. 00 
Oils 
OS eee ee ee gal. 11144 @ 
ee. rere gal, 20 
Poppy seed oil ........ gal. 1.70 @ 
DORE  a5054000ssen5 gal. 68 @ 
Red oil, distilled lb. 09%@ .09% 
Rubber process......... gal. 25 @ 
DENG bby sessea nen er gal. 30 @ 
Reenforcers 
Aluminum flake (sacks, 
CIS Gosusassasesaheue ton 21.85 @ 
(sacks, i.c.1.) ..:....tom 24.50 @ 
Gules Black 

Aerfloted arrow ....... lb. 05 @ .10 

Century (works, La., 

Se) RR err 100 /bs 4.60 @ 


Disperso (works, La 


oe eer eres ey 





Excel * ‘ish eeeeoawen™ 
Gastex (f.o.b. fact’y) 

Ce ee eer Ib. .04 @ 

Cr cscs beoswcae Ib. .04 @ 

less car rload conse ces lb. .06%4 @ 07% 
MEICPONOK | s5:05.0.0 00:000% Ib. 05 @ 10 
Ordinary (compressed or 

uncompressed) ...... lb. 04',@ 09 
Palmer gas black Ib, @ 
RMNIEERE Wouc ss seasaus ib 05 @ 

Clays 
ee eee a ee Ib. 02%~@ ~ .03 
Blue Ridge, dark..... ton @ 
TT oO ee So ae 1b. 014%@ 
Lo ae ton @ 
TE. GS iw aes Serie eme lb. 05 @ 07 
Rambterh  .ciccscccad ton 
Eexo (WOTKE) ..005%s ton 8.00 @ 
DP en ae’ big nk @ 
Perfection 25.00 @ 
BRE ss ocsossaescass 8.00 @20.00 
Glue, high 25 @ .35 





SRE: Ldistwees baeabesee Ib 08 @ .13 
POE ee ee eee 1b 08 @ .14 
Mt. cupeceauhauneet Ib 09 @ .15 
.100 Ibs. 5.00 @ 7.00 

100 ei 6.50 @ 

peipaese b. .091%4 @ 

S. 9 " .09%4 @ 

en @ 
ES wcbbasekor 1b, 25 @_ .34 

<i0D; .0334@ .04% 
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Softeners (Continued) 







ee ton $18.00 @$80.00 

Fluxrite (fluid) ........ lb. @ 

Laurex, ton 1608 ..<..+.. lb. @ 

Palm oil (Lagos) ...... Ib. 07 @ 
eT re rere Ib .0634 @ 
| Seer les lb. 08 @ 

go | ee ere re tre gal. 15 @ 17 

Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 08 @ 08% 

ig ee ee 16 @ .21 

Pigmentaroil a | cars, 

ECIOTY). 25558 - + Za 15 @ 

(bbls., drums) ....... I 20 @ 
Pine oil, dest distilled..gal. 50 @ .55 
Pine pitch iaoevnen oe-ee-Dbl. 7.00 @ 8.00 
Pine tar (retort) .......05- gal, .28 @ 
Rosin K_ (bbls.)....280 /bs. 5.80 @ 
Rosin oil compounded. . gal. 35 @ 

No. 3, deodorized..... gal. 57 @ 

No. 556, deodorized.. . gal. 48 @ 
Rubberseed, drums ...... Ih. @ 
ae jaewnae on Ib. 10 @ 
ce, mE a Ib. 13 @ .18 
Stearic acid, double 

SO ree Ib. 134%4@ .14 
Tackol sa otDe .09 @ .18 
Loo eee 1b. @ 
Witco No. + gal, 17 @ 
Woburn oil ........ roe O05S4@ .06 
Wobonite No. 94 ......./b. 034%@ 

Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums)...gal. 26 


Carbon bisulphide (drums)/b. 


> 
7 
STN 

\A® 
ae 
wr 


tetrachloride (drums). ./b. 0614 @ 
LTE SS rear gal. 13 @ 
Dryolene, No. 9 ....... gal. 09% @ 
Gasoline 
No. 303 
Drams, ©. 1. sas«ss gal. 20 @ 
Tankcars Serer yy gal. 16 @ 
ar gal, 08'14.@ 


Solvent naphtha (tanks). gal. .28 @ 
ol .gal, 








OOHENM sau nde wien’ 09 @ 
Turpentine. Venice .20 @ 
dest distilled ..... 33 @ .34 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Rubber sulphur...100 /bs. @ 
Soft rubber (c. i). - lbs. @ 
tS) eee -- 100 Ibs. @ 
Sulphur chloride. 1b. .03%@ .04 
Superfine commercial flour 

ROMIGD) nae ane 100 Ibs. 2.55 @ 3.10 

(oy eee 100 Ibs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Tire brand, superfine, 

100 Ibs. 1.75 @ 
Tube brand, velvet.100 /bs. 2.30 @ 
Velvet flour (240 Ib. 
OL aa -100/bs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
(150 Ib. bags). 72100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
WHORE gh505554555c0e5r 1b. @ 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white, com- 

a 1h 2 2 
CURNIAUO — 6'ceK eine 4s «5:4 Ib. 33 @ 
ceresin, white ......... Ib. 124%@ 
SUID. oc sss 0 bier 1b. 064@ 
ozokerite, black ....... Ib. .28 @ 

ee re Ib 28 @ 

Paraffin 
122/124 crude, white 
Er re rae .03%@ 
pac ng crude, white 
ME eee .03%@ 
128/127 fully refined... .04%@ 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
Bentonite (dispersion 
oT DS ey a eee Ib. 024@ .03 
Sponge paste .....00k00 Ib. 30 @ 


BALLOON TIRE PATENT INVALID 


The opinion of Judge Hickenlooper 
states there was nothing new in the balloon 
tire as a tire and is quoted in part as 
follows: 

“The airplane tires in common use long 
before Putnam’s application date answer 
every call of the claims, increase in cross- 
sectional area and decrease in ratio of wall 
thickness below that of other 


commonly 


used tires of the same size.’ The court 
held that there are no broad generic differ- 
ences between “balloon” tires and “high 
pressure” tires. 

The opinion concludes, “The contribution 
of Putnam to the art lay altogether in per- 


suading the automobile, tire, and rim 
industries to adopt his ideas as to size of 
tires.” 
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July 28, 1930 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard.......yard $0. re @ 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 084%@ 
pe eS ee 18% @ 
52-inch 1.90-yard .......... 15 @ 
52-inch 2.20-yard ......... 13 @ 
Sm “BG5-FaTd: siees session 15%@ 
Ducks 


38-inch 2.00-yard > . -yard 15 @ 


40-inch 1.45-yard S. F...... 20% @ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. . veues 304%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce . Even 32%@ 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ........ 33% @ 


MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting.... 


. pound 30 @ 








TENNIS 
Se-such 1.35 yard...... yard 22%@ 
Hollands 
RED SEAL 
14 @ 
15 @ 
Rave 19%@ 
GOLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72.........yard  .18%4@ 
40-inch, No. 80 ....... aes 194%@ 
Osnaburgs A 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yard 12% @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 11K @ 
40-inch 3.00-yard ....... é 09% @ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste.. 15° @ 
MOSrGn GiOk! cc 05% soos kos 10 @ 
S7-inch 2A2-sard...6.iss. 12 @ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x i —— 10 @ 
Bombazine 60 x 48 ere 09 @ 
RBIS OO) XR Bin 6:0 s.4.5.0-08 0:0: .104%@ 
OZER | ae a 12 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60.... 12%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... 11 @ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 044% @ 
Print cloth 38%4-in., 64 x 60 .05 U@ 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, yg pews yard 09K @ 
ie hee Se Se 08% @ 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard.. .094%@ 
56 x 60, 3.60 08 @ 
44 x 48, 07 @ 
44 x 40, 06% @ 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 054@ 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard......... 044@ 
Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 174-ounce 
Peeler, karded........ pound 40 @ 


BUILDER 23/11 


Peeler, karded........pound 40 @ 


BUILDER 10/5 


Peeler, karded........ pound 37 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound 40 @ 


CORD 23/4/3 
Peeler, karded ... 


CORD 23/3/3 


.. pound 42 @ 


Peeler, karded ...... pound 45 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded ....... pound 38 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded........ pound 37° @ 


LENO BREAKER 


8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 40 @ 
10-oz. Peeler, karded @ 


CHAFER 
9.5-oz. Peeler, karded. pound 43 
12-0z. Peeler, karded ...... 42 
14-0oz. Peeler, karded . 


®V® 
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Cotton and Fabrics 


ARKETING the cotton crop begins 

on August 1 and it is hoped that the 
uncertainty as to the loaning policy of the 
Farm Board will soon be dispelled. Final 
determination of the amount to be loaned 
has not been made, but Carl Williams of 
the board has stated that the board will 
lend “not less than 65 per cent of the mar- 
ket value of cotton.” He also stated 
that the cooperatives may be expected to 
advance to their members the largest possi- 
ble amount consistent with safety. 


hk EP EE EP EEE EP 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. Progress is being made to adjust output with 
current demand, 

2. A movement of almost revolutionary propor- 
tions is taking place in the development of 
textile machinery, reducing costs and increas- 
ing manufacturing flexibility. 

3. Many basic constructive developments should 
be born of the present exigencies of the cot- 
ton goods industry. 

4. Extreme drought, 
terially cut output, 


~~" 
COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. New domestic crop and carryover will be well 
in excess of probable needs as indicated by 
the present rate of world consumption. 

2. America no longer holds a monopoly in cotton, 
and foreign spinners are registering an in- 
creasing preference for other growths. 

3. American Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York report sales for June of only 129,900,000 
yards, a decline of 43 per cent from June, 
1929, and lowest volume since figures have 
been compiled. Output was 199,000,000 yards 
against 286,000,000 in June, 1929, and 288,- 
000,000 in June, 1928, 

4, Sales are on the decline in spite of price-cuts, 

5. Cotton goods are at a relatively greater price 
disadvantage with silk and rayon than ever 
before, 

6. Uncertainty exists over the future policy of 
the Farm Board. 


7. Consumption of American cotton for season 
ended July 31 next, is estimated by American 
Cotton Exchange Service at 13,400,000 bales, 
a reduction of 2,000,000 bales or 13 per cent 
from average consumption of past three sea- 
sons. Carryover is estimated to be 5,800,000 
bales, 

8. Prices are at lowest level since early 1927. 
Goods prices are very poor, operating margins 
reduced, and sales low. 

9. Shipments for June were 92 per cent of pro- 
duction; sales were 65.5 per cent of produc- 
tion; stocks on hand increased 3.5 per cent in 
June; and unfilled orders declined 19.4 per 
cent for June. 


unless relieved, will ma- 


S66 Ee 


The Department of Agriculture reported 
that the world’s visible supply of cotton 
on June 27 was about 1,500,000 bales above 
the supply a year previous and was the 
largest for that date since 1921. Exports 


up to June 27 were about 1,300,000 bales 
below last year. Spinners’ takings of 
American cotton from August 1, 1929, to 
June 27, 1930, were 2,251,000 bales less 
than for the similar period the previous 
season, 

The drought which cotton has suffered 
for the last few weeks has been relieved 
in a few areas, but concern is still felt 
about the final effects of the dry weather. 

Week ended June 28: Prenotice day 
liquidation unsettled the market somewhat 
early in the week; the notices were 
promptly stopped by brokers acting for the 
cooperatives. On the 25th cotton dropped 
to a new low of 13 cents for July, but it 
closed the week at 13.59 to 13.60. 

Temperatures were reported at 100° F. 
and more throughout a large part of the 
belt, and the crop was declared to be in a 
good condition. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that the crop usually shows up best 
in the month of June, and an opportunity 
still exists for almost anything to happen. 

The market closed firm for the week. 
The continued hot weather helped to keep 
the price up, but brokers were cautious 
about making commitments in the fear that 
showers might develop. 

Foreign news was generally discourag- 
ing. Advices from Japan indicated that 
the textile depression has been increased 
by fear that the 1,000,000 bales held by the 
lederal Farm Board may affect raw ma- 
terial prices later on. 

The market at Bombay was erratic and 
fluctuated widely because of political dis- 
turbances. China had no good news to 
offer, and yarns are inactive. Conditions 
at Manchester prompted a meeting reported 
by the Wall Street Journal as follows: 

“A meeting at Manchester of spinners in 
the section spinning Egyptian cotton in- 
structed a committee to prepare a scheme 
of rationalization in order to prevent losses. 
The scheme includes measures for price 
fixing and for curtailment of output. 
Members running more than an average 
time would make payments into a_ pool, 
and those working machinery at less time 
would receive the payments. A company 
will be formed to carry out the plan. Sup- 
port of 90 per cent of the spinners is re- 
quired to put the plan into operation. All 
of the big combines among the Egyptian 
mills are supporting the scheme.” 

The same strenuous efforts are being 
made by spinners in the South to curtail 








Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 





Cents per Pound 
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production. While they are succeeding to 
some extent, production is still in excess 
yf sales. For the month of May excessive 
production was again reported. Prices 
on June 28 were 


Yesterday's 





Pos t High Low Close 
J 1 5 13.52 
( ] 9 13.21/22 
O 1 y 12.95 
D 1 13.38 
Dec 13.22 13.11/12 
lar 13 13.43 
Jar 13.2 13 13.18 
M 3.45 ] 13.39/40 





Week ended July 5: The hot, dry 
weather continued in most of the cotton 
belt and was responsible for whatever un- 
steadiness the market displayed. The mar- 
ket dragged on the final day of the week 
in face of the long holiday and the fact 
that beneficial rains were predicted over 
the areas that had been suffering under 
extreme heat. Good rains at this time 
would be just what the crop needed. Con- 
tinued drought would, however, bolster the 
declining prices of staple because of the 
large amount of cotton already on hand. 

About 150,000 bales of cotton were de- 
livered against tenders for July contracts, 
making a total of 750,000 bales for May 
and July, which is by far the largest quan- 
tity of cotton ever taken up by any interest 
on the exchange, according to Harriss & 
Vose. 

What the Stabilization Corp. is going to 
do with the large amount of cotton it now 
has on hand, is causing concern to many 
traders. Thus far, by taking the surplus 
out of the market, it has kept the price on 
futures about a cent higher than it would 
ordinarily have been. 

Prices at Liverpool closed the week in a 
dull state and did not meet the advance 
that occurred in our market on Wednes- 
day. Prices on July 3 follow: 


Yesterday’s 





Positio1 Low Close Close 
Tulv 13.40 13.49/50 13.50/52 
Oct 13.26 13.26 13.39 
Yet 12.98 13.01 13.11/13 
Dec 13.40 13.40 13.54 
Dec 13.14 13.16 13.29 
an 13.43 13.43 13.56 
Tan 1S:22 13.22/24 13.34/37 
Ma 13.39 13.39/40 13.50/5 


Week ended July 12: The market broke 
on Monday in anticipation of the acreage 
report published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture on July 8. The figures placed 
the cotton crop acreage at 45,815,000, or 
97 per cent of the 47,067,000 acres in 1929. 
This estimate, slightly less than the aver- 
age of private estimates, induced some 
selling. 

Although the price of cotton declined 
$1 a bale immediately after the figures of 
the department were made known, a brisk 
rally in the afternoon wiped out the early 
decline. The extremely hot weather pre- 
vailing in most of the cotton belt com- 
pletely overshadowed the report. 

“Should the present dry conditions con- 
tinue in the central belt,” the opinion of 
Pynchon & Co. is “a covering move is 
likely to develop.” 

The annual custom of auctioning the 
first bale of the 1930 crop was observed by 
the New York Cotton Exchange with the 
usual ceremonies. With spirited bidding 


the first arrival brought $1,000. The pro- 


Oa i i i i 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
PRON. Winans cack eee wk oeeee 13.55 
ee SETS eT ee eee 13.60 
if SG sa Udeasad anes Seas 13.20 
CEES TEOs a vikae ase sah<ssthonkboue 13.27 
das ERIS een ier iray Bary irarrerant 12.92 


oe ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


ceeds have been donated to the Disabled 
American War Veterans, and the bales 
have been auctioned in Corpus Christi 
where the successful bidder also donated 
the proceeds. It will next be auctioned in 
Liverpool for the benefit of the British 
veterans. Prices on July 12 were: 


Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
Tul 13.03 12.90 13.00 12.90/91 
Oct » 13.07 12.95 13.07 12.97 
Oct « 1279 12.66 12.78/79 12.66/67 
De +; Base 13.08 13.22 13.12 
De . 12.96 12.83 12.95/96 12.87/88 
Jan 13.15 13.15 Roce 13.13 
Jai . 13.00 12.88 12.99/13.00 12.92/93 
Mar 13.21 13.07 13.19 13.15 


Week ended July 19: Apprehension over 
dry weather conditions caused the shorts 
to cover on Friday, and cotton closed 
gains of $1.25 over the previous close. 
October cotton early in the week, how- 
ever, was forced to new low levels partly 
because of the weather and partly in sym- 
pathy with the price of wheat, which hit 
the lowest level in fourteen years. 

Bureau of the Census reported 405,181 
running bales of lint cotton consumed in 
the mills of the United States in June, 
against 473,917 in May, and 569,414 in 
June, 1929. Total consumption for the 
eleven months ended June 30 amounted to 
5,735,097 bales, against 6,543,900 in the 
corresponding period of 1928-29 season. 
Spindles active during June numbered 27,- 
642,158, compared with 23,374,434 in May, 
and 30,631,800 in June, 1929. Prices on 
July 19 were: 


Yesterday's 


Posit High Low Close Close 
July 13.43 13.26 13.43 13.18 
Oct 13.58 13.46 13.58 13.40/41 
Ot: .s.¢ 3338 13.18 13,31/33 13.15/16 
Dec vse Bee 13.64 13.74 13.58 
Dec. . 13.50 13.09 13.49/50 13.34/36 
Jan 13.72 13.68 13.76 13.60 
Ta 13.56 13.47 13.56 13.41 
bias. 13.75 13.65 13.73/75 13.60 


Week ended July 26: The sky ruled the 
market, and cotton prices advanced and 
receded with predictions of rain. Early in 
the week rain fell on some of the affected 
area, but futures held firm because of 
doubt as to whether the rain was heavy 
enough to relieve the drought. Later the 
failure of bullish factors to stage a rally 
induced the bears to sell short. On Friday 
a strong market developed as these shorts 
were driven to cover. July sold off to 12.32 
cents but went off the board at midday, at 
12.43 cents. 

Drought has been only partially relieved. 
From July 21 to 25 five out of twenty- 
eight stations in Arkansas received rain, 
while in Mississippi only eight out of 
twenty, and in Alabama only nine out of 
twenty-one of the districts reported receiv- 
ing over an inch of rain. It is still felt 
that more abundant rains are needed in the 
central and western belts. Prices on July 
26 were: 
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Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
ASG, ccaa BBD 12.90 13.05 12.84 
Gh. cies BZO0 12.64 12.75/77 12.57 
POC. sama. UBien 13.04 13.17 12.98 
Dec ~ £295 12.79 12.93 12.72/73 
Tan . 13,18 13.10 13.24 13.04 
Tan » 13.03 12.89 13.02 12.81 
Mar . 13.24 13.09 13,19 13.01 
May 13.41 13.26 $3.35 13.16/17 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DrILts, AND OsNABURGS. The 
demand for these types of goods is slug- 
gish. Buyers seem inclined to await de- 
velopments in the current season’s crop 
growth as to its size and its price. They 
are expected by the dealers to come into 
the market for contracts about the middle 
of August. 

Rarncoat Fasprics. Considerable im- 
provement developed about the middle of 
the month in materials for raincoats. 
Manufacturers are inquiring for prices and 
deliveries on goods, and several fairly good 
sized contracts have been placed. 

SHEETINGS. The market for sheetings 
has been rather inactive, with require- 
ments purchased only for nearby delivery. 
The price trend is very close to that of 
raw cotton, and the market is thus very 
sensitive to the reported effect of the 
weather on the growing crop. The effect 
of the curtailed manufacturing schedule 
will show a cumulative effect from now 
forward, and increased business is ex- 
pected to result. 

TrrE Fapsrics. Inquiry and sales for 
these goods were very moderate owing to 
the reduced scale of tire production. Prices 
were steady. Fabric mills operated by the 
large tire manufacturing interests ran dur- 
ing the month on good schedules. Better 
interest was shown in Egyptian fabric. 


—e— 


Technical Communications 
(Continued from page 88) 


However, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
purely economic motive for the employ- 
ment of soft carbons has less force now 
than at any other time in the history of 
carbon compounding. The true reason for 
the maintained popularity of the soft car- 
bons mentioned above is to be found in 
other directions. In rubber footwear it 
would be absolutely necessary to use a ma- 
terial of this type even though rubber were 
available at half the present prices; this 
for the obvious reason that, when proc- 
essed, pure rubber compounds are unman- 
ageable. It is true that Micronex will cor- 
rect these conditions, dry up the stock, 
prevent book-marking and_ stretch; but 
there is a natural upper limit, in the case 
especially of flexible compounds such as 
shoe uppers, to the amount of Micronex 
that can be so emploved. That is why there 
is an increasing demand for Fumonex 
throughout the footwear industry on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Exactly similar conditions obtain in solid 
and pneumatic tire applications of this pig- 
ment. Fumonex is used for the special 
rubber characteristics which it imparts, re- 
enforcement and development of load carry- 
ing capacity, with maintenance of resilience 
and liveliness. Data from Binney & Smith 


Co., New York, N. Y. 
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August 1, 1930 
British Malaya 


An_ official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 


figures for June, 1930: 
RUBBER EXPORTS 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham, 
June, 1930 
BSE eis 

















| aS ——e 
“Rubber 
Including Latex 
Concentrated and 
To: Latex Revertex 
POE MIE ROIN Marcie sce Ging tre see Sean gies So 4,673 33 
TE Rg iia bine s ws bis anes Fes: eevee eS 26,491 103 
Continent of Europe sou Weir ee eens 3 Sees 4,013 39 
ae eee en reo mrar 162 ae 
CP NE Re RO ere oa eee ee rere rire 1,037 1 
SE OID iain ijpoanewew sade a kane voneweud 105 
RMI ee ea aiid a As, bussoince sree pind eee aI 36,481 176 
ee ae eT ee 176 ~" 
ROUNILT RIED 3c 6 phen tals hk bee ee tees 36,657 
RUBBER IMPORTS 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea 
June, 1930 
Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 
From: Tons Tons 
ee RE ne ee er ee eee eee ee i 444 5,142 
PUR IES Po oie rn eens oie Sin oe Mia TIEI ew 362 3,837 
age and gener Wrutch lands: ..5 2s sive. eins us ces 203 61 
NIN EERE Sse fo Ra ae oss als Wiles dae pe eae 1,022 18 
I 05 ook sae ts Cum ee Mw 6 Olee od 113 12 
BE, Fae aU aean ita do SEES ONS Re seb eaeed eed 417 26 
ee ee 112 211 
French Indo-( 352 12 
RT a og os oon pres ce eas eerie ole hte on 66 10 
bi [Oi ey AGA PRONE TCT gE ER Para 2.791 9,329 
Netherlands East Indies Exports 
oma Long Tons————-—-_, 
Calendar Years 1930 
<n cook a 
“7928 1929” Jan. Feb. Mar. 
java and. Madura. ...60.% 58,848 66,010 5,709 6,900 5,796 
Sumatra East Coast....... 82,511 87,589 7,831 7,191 6,612 
Other N. E. I.:* 
PE oso eicek ein nosis wins 4,046 4,193 265 213 253 
PERUEUE . aicioseis ici0:0.44'4 sis)’ 0 9,533 10,341 105 767 713 
Riouw Free Zone. es Sosa Aihee ne 370 202 
LLL Ra ees 32,807 31,085 2,041 2,242 2,584 
er 18,222 22,476 1,152 1,926 1,590 
ee errr 3,015 3,219 308 267 286 
OO eee 50 47 5 3 4 
Sumatra West Coast.... 1,083 1,283 78 89 73 
pe ee ee 5,757 6.450 247 454 694 
Ds cgcksslpia eb ks Wim 659 846 10 26 62 
ED orcas ninin fers ove ae = 110 124 7 4 10 
West Coast Borneo...... 21,628 26,160 2,127 2,938 2,300 
South East Borneo...... 24,575 29,290 2,105 2,542 2,698 
PRT oko .604 6:04 as os 8% 204 193 20 12 6 
NSE OME Saha vive sew See 31 80 fe 9 8 
PEVCIO. woieeisee bie eros’ 32 27 4 2 z 
Total other N. E. I....121,752 135,814 8,481 11,864 11,485 
Granda totale ....... 1263, 111 289,413 22,021 25,955 23,893 
*Including wet native rubber. 
Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to May 7, 1930 
To: Tons 
NS TCT ec PRCT TEE CECE ECO Ce TE 5,506.43 
Ree a PERSP r ee RE hae aE Se oly en pew a a eR AN Sy ewe 2,473.71 
ee I y's ong baa Ge a Basie A o'o Oe we ee eS 22.04 
PN rae tasa as koh isc te ae ONG aly elavle gibi aad Dip esteng eid 826.12 
eI EPR BNE NA Ce SS cea tad aves io eam ME ee iS 19,347.14 
Comets Th) COP OUIOINAG os sictoo co div ole eipic aeoeauiiwaieins maiko 2.50 
SO NUMER FUN RIDE CECA 4.5.5.0 ion ars 0 ble a oiore ee eee Boers ey ime 55.80 
NINE Rta toate 149 tp pie aos 0) NOs wo sco ele a alee <is ole Re aia Woe eiele 5.00 
ESD ag pu acl ae Wid ASr¥5%. NYS Oth Red DAG SIR Ww alate ele ia 1.18 
MIR CR tery en oN NG OUNCES Seal atv ogee tat acaukes 31.78 
TNE gree a cete hice oust oe a mie sdi ais Sedo sg! aie ale aia yw Aver Sens doe 146.34 
I I Go cra oo sede es ie, Se AR Nw Od GA [.29 
MME tices bats aitera, (a ahe cea diene mares Anton Se es Se 28,419.33 
Bist te eee TU NERO CON Seis s.0ie vip wp ok se wpe wpe ws was 28,611.49 
Annual Exports, 1922-1929 
Tons 
Rr eee Cee Se oe toe an as paws Ora uae Nie ent aia wie 80,476.44 
TERRE cid acai eS TGR oe oS Se Aaa GS oieiw OS HSE oR 57,825.48 
1) EASED Eee See aCe ere eee ee eae eee ae” 55,355.77 
ES et te kate ria leo Se eI ee ave eee Re Cae es 58,799.56 
eae ai so sig sg ogee js Gale Uk Go ea A a 45,697.19 
Oo Sr erratic ee ene en Rae Rae eer ar 37,351.13 
Be cacetee ekg Os aS Se Kae IAESR AGT AOR 37,111.88 
RR ig ees ry da PAGEANTS IAL SAO ER aes 47,367.14 


World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons 


Calendar Years 1930 


—_—_— —o = = 

British Malaya 1928 192 9 Mar. Apr. May 
GSORS EXports | oes ccs: 409,500 579,524 47,320 43,813 49,488 
ESDP ON) a o-iere: « 05s oo arse 149,787 161,612 13,236 14,627 13,253 
DMORRS Asters Sia texirers ale ee ete 259,713 417,912 34,084 29,186 36,235 
eT Tee rr or 57,271 80,795 6,617 4,444 5,968 
India and Burma......... 10,790 1,720 1,129 856 975 
Se RE ce aie lareig enconv 9 agen en 10,087 11,079 1,081 1,026 917 
Br. NO. BOTMG...65c3ce 6,698 7,381 *600 *600 *600 
RU ce Ura Oar aicoe ares ke beer ers 4,813 5,024 399 28 382 
Java and Madura........ 58,848 66,010 5,796 4,802 6,352 
Sumatra EF. Coast.<...... 82,511 87,589 6,612 6.32¢ 6,661 
Other N. E. Indies...... 121,671 134,732 11,070 12,582 11,916 
French Indo-China ...... 9,616 10,147 643 433 753 
Amato Valey oe. csccces 21,129 21,148 1,674 1,201 1,383 
Other America ....0<.050 1,490 996 80 97 83 
Mexican Guayule ........ 3,076 1,275 148 75 172 
 aeiici a sae ee cee'se 6,124 4,596 308 *300 *30( 
TON i vanieaeeexncs 653,837 860,404 70,241 62,356 72,697 


*Estimate. Not available. 
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Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 





World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Long Tons 





Calendar Years 1930 
CONSUMPTION 1928 1929 Feb. Mar. Apr. 
United States ......... 441,400 528.608 40.793 42.216 43.036 
United Kingdom ....... 48,504 122,675 10,923 12,346 13,058 
Net Imports 
EE, nbs aedie ease os 8,430 15,886 457 975 673 
AMI 6 caren ie dia a galeio.s 3,043 3,324 284 160 337 
DOR cc arteeeeccs 7,958 9.445 1,143 678 1,431 
SCN, ine cin 9 brea aris 30,447 35,453 2,250 3,776 2,303 
Czechoslovakia ......... 3,138 4,650 239 263 255 
PIGS a oie aio asale'¥ ea: o8 566 799 127 43 105 
ho) ee eee 768 976 60 75 ae 
ee eee 36,498 59,342 4,482 4,354 4,962 
MMIII orc dig a 5) 5 nh <a aire 37,855 49,078 3,697 4,289 4,488 
SN is waives bier emedi a 12,433 17,169 1,385 1,083 2,067 
I a alec a bose sis. eek 0% 25.621 34,284 1,386 2,485 2,584 
Netherlands:  ..cc0c 0050. 2,243 3,022 188 358 158 
re ee 728 813 35 72 91 
NN ais diairwsaa Aveta ns 15,134 12,626 2,128 948 *1,000 
REST ee ee ee ima 2,400 *200 *200 *200 
1 ee ee 2,356 3,857 93 132 207 
SOWIECEIANG 5-05 oes 4.080605 566 653 43 85 27 
Others estimated? ...... 8,000 Ks 
ee 685,688 905,060 69,913 74,538 77,039 
Minus United States..... 441,400 528,608 40,793 42,216 43,036 
Total foreign .<ccicecces 244.288 376,452 29,120 32,322 34,003 


*Estimate to complete table. 


and Union of South Africa. Not available. 


r [ +Includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, Hungary. Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, 
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China, 
Spain, 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Reported Rubber Stocks 


Long Tons Long Tons 


1929 1930 
ee, ee —— - = -_ 
Producing Centers Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Singapore 25.974 27.949 32,074 32,629 34,005 
| eae aa 4,989 5.208 5,476 5,500 wy de 
WORM ba ais. d by erae-478 3,237 3,103 3,545 3,596 3,596 
TS oo shh aes ois 34,200 36,260 41,095 41,725 43,176 
Manufacturing Centers 
EMIMRINT sg cidisoiask cia ae 52,454 54,304 68,923 
eIVEEDOGE. 6.5.6.6 <.0'6k 17,655 18,949 21,098 
Amsterdam ....... 2,150 2,179 2s 2,220 
United States. ..... 92.219 105,138 31,748 141,843 
Plantations afloat*.. 88,869 90,840 19: 96,297 
"TOU cptavcecs 25,047 271; 330,381 334,876 
Grand totais .....287,547 307,670 372,106 378,052 








*W, H. Rickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Position. 
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Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 


London Stocks, May, 1930 


Stocks May 31 
Landed Delivered —— ——- 


for May for May 1930 1929 

LoNDON Tons Tons Tons Tons 

ae 9,992 7,376 77,206 31,129 

CREE BERMES) 62.05 60:06 0% 27 18 52 86 
LIVERPOOL 

bo ren ce 72,520 954 25,415 $4,538 

Total tons, London and 
LB, ae 12,539 8,348 102,673 35,753 


+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Four Months Ended 


RED—Free 


UN MANUFACTI 





ManvractureD—Dutiabl 











EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 


MANUFACTURED 
IO Pe eer eee 
ee a”: eee as 
Rubberized automob/le 

cloth sq. yd. 
Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting..sq. yd. 


Footwear 
Sa ree .. pairs 
ee rer eT .pairs 
Canvas shoes with. rubber 
MES 4. cctciccccuwer pairs 
Se |. cv cepagk doz. fairs 
ON reer doz. pairs 
Water bottles and fountain 
eee number 
OS eee doz. pairs 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Serer rr errs: gross 
oS SB errr 
Be doz 
DEE, gclctchesorabeneeenee 
ee Pay Peo ree 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods ......... 
Geer GOVE 2. ccccccccccs 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 
Other automobile cas- 
MEE, saivvsseume number 
Tubes, auto....... number 
Other casings and tubes 
number 


Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks. . number 
Other solid tires......... 
Tire accessories.........- 
Rubber and friction tape. . 


Other rubber manufactures 


Totals 














April, 1930 April, 1930 
A~— ‘ 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
747, eee $14,783,605 404, 501, 888 $62,028,202 
505, 16 98,239 2,738,928 554,637 

919.29 2 103.089 4.051.051 466,404 
129,943 54,548 346,911 140,914 
11,932 3,182 11,932 3,182 
168,000 19,856 1,006,591 151,540 
1,019,672 14,209 3,730,008 57,690 
104,501,293 $15,076,728 416,387,309 $63,402,569 
2,386,736 $1,235,575 6,280,712 $3,240,655 
3,47 1,825 
1,584 38,839 
Ss 532,278 
etacees, Sere 
MERCHANDISE 
25,308,867 $4,123,445 
1,044,472 221,701 
7 24,224 869 
care 63,961 
6.0 ): 132 $976 573 "26,377,563 $4,409,976 
MERCHANDISE 

1,657,913 $100,944 8,838,252 $547,872 

4,520,786 177,615 19,112,653 764,962 
107,469 58,024 448,768 237,165 
135,996 61,162 531,369 223,211 
58,410 141,255 243,687 545,954 
85,611 60,088 469,297 461,881 
583,707 380,228 1,803,269 1,221,954 

7,666 22,148 46,412 134,432 
93,518 67,900 419,327 295,212 
25,162 16,068 120,523 63,376 
11,552 29,197 41,520 107,551 

ane 28,281 106,578 
51,533 56,783 248,216 256,073 
isebure > 2,275 36,779 
31,251 55,540 “96, 520 203,859 
75,705 35,356 229,284 106,721 
61,401 37,697 188,749 113,488 
68,713 7,893 430,374 66,792 

soe es 31,520 Renee 142,610 

40,379 964,154 158,164 3,688,892 
206,684 1,778,216 739,191 6,396,578 
147,254 259,778 549,878 972,942 
9,532 30,386 28,448 91,721 
2,728 88,735 11,039 354,911 
136,723 22,821 521,738 94,709 
pe lotuce 129,492 TEST 451,527 
145,003 39,176 512,474 140,408 
376,545 188,824 1,712,454 869,036 
664,584 236,298 2,890,436 994,372 
195,978 84,261 720,852 339,951 
109,750 107,939 632,586 612,951 
Lee 258,658 ree 955,181 
Sus een $5,568,712 seeeeee $21,599,649 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Five Months Ended 








*May, 1930 *May, 1930 

‘ ——S— 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Massachusetts ....... 2,720,852 $422,429 17,505,990 $2,903,448 
SS SO SS 75,504,663 10,787,558 422,113,691 64,307,683 
Philadelphia ere Pg 294,265 5,646,723 815,763 
OS eee 381,550 50,016 3,097,320 405,507 
WEE Ginceeeseeee 103,267 12,275 865,361 109,275 
EEE e 641,161 81,558 3,123,639 396,476 
Ios Angeles. ..-. 11,132,046 1,459,349 35,320,183 5,012,054 
Spat Francisco....... 160,270 25,508 758,918 120,173 
ee ere 11,254 1,623 67,288 11,299 
Indi ana 324,740 40,599 324,740 40,599 
PO Di Sssncttae «sehen, ” \ “seeeeee 266,180 44,792 
DE Secu eeeeke Gibkeeie” | ssaeaeeS 42,590 6,288 
ED. nccccer sees yas 3,539,526 472,714 12,835,336 1,782,553 
errr ery 396,480 57,723 1,579,337 242,546 
Teels. csksccwsys 96,306, 480 $13,615,617 503,547,296 $76,198,456 


*Including 


latex, dry rubber content, 
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United Kingdom Statistics 


















































IMPORTS 
Five Months Ended 
UN MANUFACTURED May, 1930 May, 1930 
Crude Rubber c = \c “.. —~ 
From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements ..........15,018,000 £455,162 83,195,400 £2,673,163 
Federated Malay States...... 6,899, 200 207,094 34,189,100 1,100,032 
British India : 24:356 7,434,800 240,012 
Ceylon and Dependenci ‘ 46,724 14,894.000 479,347 
Java and Dutch Borneo .. 3,327,700 104,631 14,016,800 459,435 
Sumatra and other Dutch 
possessions in Indian Seas.. 2,055,800 64,573 9,550,600 316,286 
Other countries in East In- 
dies and Pacific, not else- 
where specified ........0. 304,300 9,166 1,597,900 52,593 
LE ere 625,700 19,881 2,808,800 92,599 
South and Central America 
MOROERE CSIALND Goscascces Saeees  AG000% 122,200 3,719 
fest Africa 
French West and Equa- 
we er ae 8,300 258 146,800 4.769 
ine. A: Gothen deckanaws 44,300 1,282 186,100 5,827 
Other parts of West Africa 320,200 9,691 826,300 28,096 
East Africa, including Mada- 
ET catsise sana soe ; 56,800 ,639 360,800 11,517 
(Sther COUNTIES oso ae ces cos 125,600 3,566 1,201,400 41,526 
TUS s kcbemacsasse <a 31,222,300 £948,023 170,531,000 £5.508,921 
Gutta percha and balata....,.. 421,600 27,449 2,283,400 175,645 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 758,000 9,333 4,064,500 51,380 
Rubber substitutes ............ 9,000 226 81,500 1,619 
TORAIS. os oi ccs cence ssn 0dlyl0,900 £985,031 176,960,400 £5,737;565 
MANUFACTURED 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Cor NI Se eke. 0 pasate Co) AS | i eee £138,118 
SORE AMR ho ccesarcenaes ‘sees be lS ere 34,036 
Soid tires aa eee 19,726 
Boots and_ shoes 181,136 769,512 810,108 
Other rubber manufactures....  ...... 11 ie | a Pro 1,096,231 
ME Nike cease cseiusae:” Senter £446,683 ss .nneeee £2,098,219 
EXPORTS 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 2,144,800 £17,177 10,307,500 £81,384 
Rubber substitutes ........... 32,000 673 223,900 4,826 
BE 3 civccsawnscaneds 2,176,800 £17,850 10,531,400 £86,210 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
(ee CONE: Gkssdkcxssae  saswes SBBULROS = =—_« hse sins £1,846,274 
Se SE ee | ee 261,803 
ER hee oe Decec esas + uate mas | ere 39,161 
Boots and shoes...... dez. pairs 23,709 31,010 117,482 159,514 
Other rubber manatactures ae. veces PAG392 eens 1,115,303 
SE ccduseseaascsseesar |6«hasen EYOUTOS = Sswadee £3,422,055 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To— 
PD Ccseus se ebe cus ears 1,065,300 £36,306 8,024,600 £304,089 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
oe ae eee ore 256,500 10,501 801,500 34,179 
Oe ee ee es 3,046,200 99,033 12,766,200 424,651 
OPA. io: 5:9 o 3c :0-s 0s 5 Was 0 806,600 27,508 3,447,700 124,623 
eS Peer re ee 97,827 10,383,500 393,108 
ECS hoes wna A seein es 37,700 1,974 315,700 14,136 
See ere errr 545,900 19,429 1,782,000 63,732 
Other European countries.... 337,400 16,125 1,687,200 74,362 
ee SS ere 231,800 6,898 2,321,700 71,066 
OGier OOGMITIES .. 2.0... 6.0 0000 162,000 7,455 661,000 31,651 
pC. Ree ets eer 9,133,600 ‘23 23,056 42,191,100 £1,535,597 
Gutta percha and balata...... 65,200 5,02 302,500 25,270 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 11,000 195 28,700 60. 
Ree ANNIE o5N 6k 45s550s “Geeses .. Sedars 1,500 30 
TUMMIR, GoG.kusneaness oss 9,209,800 £328,278 42,523,800 £1,561,499 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
CSUCEE OVERS cccccceiwoess Sewer BIM9S socio £23,988 
i Siuskehuankes 924004 2 Aer 3,292 
PMS ce Cee ke tiwaw,  \ cmiue 8 eke 85 
Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 3,655 6,453 10,959 19,519 
Other rubber manufactures ..  ...... fs Sa 33,400 
Dh. +.suncuseueeaaee- asia Se a ro £80,284 


motorcycles, 


* Motor cars, 
i 1924, in 


29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 
vehicles, parts, 
inclusive, and rubber tires 


parts, and accessories, 


and accessories were exempt from duty until 
and tubes until 


liable to duty from Sept. 
1925. Commercial 
April 30, 1926, 
1927, inclusive. 


clusive, and after July 1, 


April 11, 
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Facts 
you should 


1 


Extremely simple and sturdy— 
entirely of steel — combined 
with every modern improve- 
ment for increased production, 
and lower operating costs — 
NATIONAL-ERIE Platen Press. 


know about 
Platen Presses 


OONER or later, you'll be buying another platen press — so it will 
pay you to check these facts, and find out which is the most 
Efficient and Reliable press built: 








You get unequalled sturdiness, that assures absolute rigidity 
under the most severe working conditions, in the NATIONAL- 
ERIE Press. For instance, the cylinder, of top-packed design, 
is cast steel with extra large strain rod lugs—cross-heads and 
ram heads are also of cast steel, box type, well ribbed to 
assure maximum strength and minimum deflection. 


You get uniform cure. The ‘‘Akron’’ Swing Joints used on 
NATIONAL-ERIE presses are a valuable aid for holding uni- 
form heat and pressure, necessary for uniform curing. Also 
saves the time formerly spent in tightening leaks. 


You get much greater curing capacity with NATIONAL-ERIE 
platens—of rolled steel, only about a third as thick as cast 
iron platens. Far more platens can be used in the same press 
frame. These platens speed up the cure, as they heat and cool 
much faster. 


Write for description of the NATIONAL-ERIE Platen Press, and other 
NATIONAL-ERIE Rubber processing machinery — tubers, strainers, 
calenders, mills, etc. The line is complete, and every machine is 
designed and built to the highest standard. 


NATIONAL-ERIE COMPANY 
1000 West 16th St., Erie, Pa. 


Williams Foundry and Machine Division 
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2UBBER 
CRUDE 


Ong 


Meh Wo 
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TH MUEHLS TEIN 


'é& COMPANY, INC. 


41 EAST 42“ STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BRANCHES poston 
327 So. La Salle St. 176 Federal St. 


LOS ANGELES AKRON 
728 So. Hill Street 1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 


LONDON, E.C.3, ENG. HAMBURG 8, GERMANY 


27 Rue de Turin 














WAREHOUSES vy : 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 
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LAUREX 


The List of Laurex Customers Continues to Grow 


WHY? 


The amount of fatty acid required in a given stock may be 
reduced to the absolute minimum by using Laurex. This 
positively improves flexing and abrasion resistance. 


Laurex brings out the full value of off-grade rubbers. 


Laurex permits uniform curing of goods in which it is desirable 
to reduce the zinc oxide to the minimum. 


Laurex gives a minimum of blooming to the surface of uncured 
stock or cured goods. This makes it possible to enjoy the 
benefits of a fatty acid in goods where none was formerly used. 


Laurex is furnished in pulverized form, easy to weigh out and 
quick to disperse in rubber. 


Laurex is being used regularly by the manufacturers of all 
kinds of heat cured rubber goods. 


Have you investigated Laurex thoroughly? 


The 
Naugatuck Chemical 


Company 











NEW YORK CITY 
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Utility Crimper Type 
Bead Flipper 


AVAVANURAAAAERARTOTVAAETATATA TAA ATT 


mE ey 5 ee This is an im- 

proved type of 
Bead Flipper 
which shortens 
the center of the 
cover strip so that 
it meets the inner 
and outer circum- 
ference without 
excessive distor- 
tion. This adds 
_ greatly to the 
| strength of flipper 
strip. 


cee heaton 


4 This machine can 
be fitted to flip 
2 raw or molded 


beads. 


CGR es kw Bg Oh ar 


We flip single, 
double or triple 
plies at one 
operation. 


ATE BAC” I ga 


ye 
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Send sample beads for specimens of work 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
van comme CUDAHY, WISCONSIN sien timer, 


633 East Exchange Street 324 No. San Pedro St. 


Akron, Ohio Registered Cable Address: Utility—Milwaukee Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Main 3600 Bentley’s Code Phone: Tucker 8917 
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Utility Automatic Measuring 
and Cutting Machine 


This machine will measure and cut all kinds of raw and cured rubber stock 
as well as fabrics. 


It will measure and cut to length raw inner tubes and open the ends 
thereof. 


Stock travels continuously and does not stop for the cutting operation. 


Machine can readily be placed in your conveyor line. 





Built in various cutting widths to suit your requirements. 


Wide range of speed variation is obtainable and length of cut can be 
changed while machine is in operation. . 


Machine is built in two types, for square cut and for skive cut. 


We will cooperate with you on your cutting problems. 
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water scxerFLER CUDARY, WISCONSIN onitnn smn company 


633 East Exchange Street 


Akron, Ohio Registered Cable Address: Utility—Milwaukee 
Phone: Main 3600 Bentley’s Code 


324 No. San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phone: Tucker 8917 





























The 
Schuster 
Magnetic 
Thickness 
Gauge ope- 
rates as 
close as 
-0001 inch. 























Correct gauging of calendered stock is essen- 
tial for economical operation of the calender 
room. 

Here is a modern accurate gauge that posi- 
tively eliminates the taking of gauge-cuts 
throughout run, thus effecting readily great 
savings in operating costs and scrap. 


The MAGNETIC 


368 WATER ST. 
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Calendering Underweight 
Or Overweight Stock 
is impossible With 


SCHUSTER MAGNETIC 
THICKNESS GAUGE 


The gauge built for measuring the thick- 
ness of progressively advancing materials 
while in the process of manufacture. 


‘The gauge that is daily solving scientifi- 


cally the magnitude of losses consequent 
on the enormous output of calendered 
stocks. Complete information is only a 
matter of your request which places you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


GAUGE CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representatives: THE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














NAGLE PRODUCTS FOR 


RUBBER WORKING 


MACHINERY 


SS 






12” Strainer—Spur and Herringbone Gears 


THE RUBBER TRADE 


include 
MILLS STRAINERS PRESSES 
CALENDERS TUBE MACHINES SKIVERS 
ACCUMULATORS VULCANIZERS SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Send your inquiries direct to 


NAGLE MACHINE COMPANY - - Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Business Ills Are Cured 


by the Elimination of Waste 
—Not by Wage Cuts 


HIS is the consensus of opinion o£ a cross-section of the largest employers 
of labor. In the tire industry labor productivity has been increased 
more than two hundred per cent during the last ten years but there are 

numerous places where waste of material still lurks. 


In many stock preparation departments the savings to be made by accurate 
cutting and elimination of stock storage will more than offset the cost of factory 
supervision. The National Bias Cutter is the means of effecting this economy. 
Twenty-five tire manufacturers have already adopted it and by doing so have 











stopped losses which had been considered as unpreventable. 


3 





=e 


The National Bias Cutter differs from other bias cutters essentially as follows: 


CUTTING ACCURACY is the prime requisite of 
a bias cutting machine. All other advantages 
cease to be of importance if the cut strips vary 
in width from end to end, and if the duplication of 
widths is not precise. In accurate cutting lies the 
greatest economy. 


VARIOUS PLY WIDTHS can be cut consecu- 
tively without decreasing the number of cuts per 
minute, and this feature permits a degree of flexi- 
bility in preparation of stock which heretofore has 
never been realized. Cut the stock as required and 
in the order in which it is used. 


ADAPTABILITY to stock preparation methods 
is another big point. Tire building, pocket making, 
splicing, and other operations can be combined 
directly with the National Bias Cutter, resulting 
in a very substantial saving in labor, the elimina- 
tion of liners, the prevention of an off-balanced 


stock which invariably delays fabrication opera- 
tions. The same supervision can oversee both bias 
cutting and fabrication. 

A GIRL easily operates the National Bias Cutter, 
the stripping of the stock from the liner being 
automatically controlled, and the cut stock travels 
away without attention. More cuts per labor hour 
are obtainable. 

MAINTENANCE of the National Bias Cutter is 
a minor factor and the wearing of parts will not 
affect the cutting accuracy. 

ANGLE CHANGING is a simple and quick ad- 
justment. 

CUTTING RANGE up to 144” blocks. 

EASE OF OPERATION is at once noticeable. 
Skilled labor is not required. Several days make 
an experienced operator. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
‘‘In business to reduce your costs’’ 
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CORRECT IN DESIGN 


Scientifically constructed presses de- 
manded in our present industrial era 
require utmost accuracy for dependable 
service. 

Our latest press for the moulding of plastic and 


semi-plastic materials such as bakelite and the 
affiliated products is ruggedly constructed. 


Our standard and special hydraulic presses built 
for the rubber industry are constructed with the 
same exacting standards that have been typical of 
this well established organization for so many years. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


272 PERRY STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Belt Presses Heater Presses Bakelite Presses Horizontal Vulcanizers 
Moulding Presses Rolled Steel Steam Platens Accumulators Valves and Fittings 
EBSSBSBSBSBEB es | a8 

















| Kis worth a lot to be able to say to your Michie 7" 
This is Genuine Antimony Stock 


For seventy-five years the public have shown 
a strong preference for all sorts of rubher articles 


made with ANTIMONY SULPHIDE ......... 


THIS PREFERENCE HAS CONTINUED YEAR AFTER YEAR 
NOT ONLY BECAUSE SUCH ARTICLES HAD THE MOST 
PLEASING APPEARANCE,BUT ALSO BECAUSE THEY WON 
FHE REPUTATION OF GIVING THE BEST SERVICE. . . 


SThis Preference exists to day / 
YOU LOSE MORE THAN ANY, SUBSTITUTE WOULD 
SEEM TO SAVE WHEN YOU CAN T SAY TO YOUR CUSTOMER~ 
THIS 1S GENUINE ANTIMONY STOCK” 


RARE METAL PRoDUCTS COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE eae _NEW JE RSEY 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


For All Purposes 


Renowned for 


Uniformity 


and 


Service 


RUBBER REGENERATING COMPANY 


(FOUR FACTORIES) 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


MISHAWAKA, IND. MONTREAL, CAN. MANCHESTER, ENG. 























FRENCH 


HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES OF ALL SIZES AND 
TYPES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 








The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH AKRON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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A good “pair”’ 

to “open’’ with 

—Barco Joints 
and Valves 


ARCO Flexible Joints are 

known throughout the 
rubber industry as the stand- 
ard for non-leaking, non-bind- 
ing service on presses, molds, 
etc. 

Barco Lubricated Plug 
Valves are equally famous for 
quick acting, non-leaking, non- 
sticking, economical operation. 
You lubricate them instead of 
repairing them. 

Write for catalogs describ- 
ing both products. 


Barco Manufacturing Company 
1801 Winnemac Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Agents— 


Vinson-Canter Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

M. N. Dannenbaum Co., Houston, Tex. 
The Steam Sup. & Rubber Co., Seattle, Wash, 
Greene Bros,, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Herbert Wolcott, El Paso, Tex. 
Petroleum Equipment Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 
The O'Fallon Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


'@BARCOE 


Valves and Joints 


IRW9-Gray 
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Dependability 


New Jersey 


Alito, 


Assurance of uniform performance 
in your products is just as essential as 
an outstanding record in individual 
cases. Without UNIFORMITY of quality 
no product can be considered to really 
possess quality. 

Zinc Pigments of The New Jersey 
Zinc Company are famous for the 
UNIFORM hish quality they maintain 
in rubber products. 

There is a brand to meet your re- 
quirements. And it will meet those 
requirements every time—UNIFORMLY. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


160 Front Street, New York 
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SOUTHWARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Whiting — English Cliffstone § Paris White 


From Selected Imported English Chalk and Cliffstone 
When Buying Whiting Do Not Fail to Specify 


SOUTHWARK BRAND 





Guaranteed Not to Contain Adulterations 
Quality and Service Unexcelled 





Established 1880 





SOUTHWARK MANUFACTURING CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
































THE MASTER FULL 
MOLDED TUBE VULCANIZER AND TIMER 


| Outside Mold Housing | 








Satisfactory Operation 


Insulates Mold In Hot Weather 























| Two Units Handle 
Complete Line 





Molds Changed Complete 
In Few Minutes 








We Manufacture 
Molds; Tire Building Machines; Cores; 
Molded Tube Vulcanizers; Building 
Drums; Tire Vulcanizers; Mold Break- 
ers; Stock Racks; Air Bag Buffers; 
Strainers; Tube Machine Dies; Abra- 
sion Machines; Expanding Machines; 
Ete. 
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EMERGENCY 
SERVICE 


Our tank ears of Rubber Solvents can in 
emergency be delivered in: 


Akron District .......: A few hours 
Cleveland Distric! ..... Next morning 
Boston District ....... 4th-5th morning 
New York District ..... 3rd-4th morning 
New Jersey District ... .3rd-4th morning 
St. Louis District ..... 3rd morning 
Montreal District ..... 4th-5th morning 
Toronto District ...... 3rd-4th morning 
Australia District ..... ? 


‘Sales without service are comparable to 
a house without a foundation.” 


General Offices 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


East Akron Station 3316 N. Kedzie Ave. 
Akron, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives 
D. H. LITTER COMPANY 


110 West 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


455 Park Square Bldg. 600 So. Delaware Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


»D Om CORPORATION 
ie REFINERS » 
Pe... aay 


Refiners of: CURESOL, PETROBENZOL, TROLUOIL, DIP-SOL, DRYOLENE, STOD-SOL 
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DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Rubber Goods for the Drug, Hospital, 
Stationer and Dental Trades 


SPECIAL GOODS MADE TO ORDER 


BOTH MOLDED AND HAND MADE 


Sample Rooms: NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Cable Address: DAVOL, PROVIDENCE. Western Union Code 





























MOGUL MIXERS 


First Choice for the Most Exacting Job! 


T is possible to mix, in a way, with the cru- 
dest kind of device, but there is a vast differ- 
ence in thoroughly incorporating and uniting 

all ingredients in the batch and simply stirring 
them together. 





DAY Mogul Mixers have a reputation for 
highly satisfactory mixing under all conditions. 
They are designed and built to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 

Mogul Mixers will mix heavy rubber doughs 
and are well suited for plasticizing, compound- 
ing, massing, making of water dispersions, and 
bituminous composition work. 

They are built in various sizes and can be fitted 
with numerous types of agitators. DAY engi- 
neers will cooperate with you in choosing the 
Mogul best suited to your requirements. 


Toe J. H. Day Company 


Factories and Principal Offices 
Cincinnamz, Oxzo. 





Type MDC, Class 8, Size 100. Working Capacity 100 gallons 
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BRISTOL’S 


| Extensive Line of 
| Recording Instruments 


Tire Heaters 
Devuleanizers 
| Drying Rooms 
Power Plants 
| Feed Water Heaters 
Presses 
Tube Heaters 
Bead Presses 
Hot Wells 


| Vacuum Dryers 



















N these days of quick curing, the highly accelerated 

rubber stock is particularly sensitive to heat. Inner 
tubes are no exception and the most exact regulation 
of curing conditions is necessary. 

Bristol Instruments record the temperature and pres- 
sure with the increases and decreases throughout the 
curing cycle thus controlling the most important pro- 
cess in the manufacture of rubber goods. 


For over forty years Bristol has supplied complete 
and valuable information for the many processes in a 
rubber factory, aiding the manufacturer in controlling 
quality and uniformity and helping to eliminate costly 
adjustments. 


Our engineers are at your service without obligation. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Akron St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston San Francisco Birmingham 
Denver New York Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
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Special Announcement 


TO THE 


Canadian Rubber Companies 


Special arrangements have been made with the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Rubber Machinery Shops, Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada, for the complete construction and supply- 
ing of our well known Stock Shells. 


Write for full particulars direct to them or to us. 


The National Sherardizng & Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONN. 


DETROIT OFFICE: Branch Plant: Foreign Representatives: 
31 Watson St. THE NATIONAL SHERARDIZING 
LIVER ; c; 
PACIFIC COAST: & MACHINE CO. ° 71 lean 7 
324 No. San Pedro St. 1033 South High St., N York "' Y 
Los Angeles, Cal. Akron, Ohio eee ee 

















Acceptance 
F 1 nan C1 n £ Tubing Machine Stock Cutter 


The “Weir” machine automatically cuts rubber as 
it comes from the mills into strips of proper size 
for the tubing machines. One of these machines will _ 
take care of the production of three or four mills and 
eliminate all labor between mills and tubers. The 
use of one “Weir” rubber cutter in a plant employing 
only one will result in a substantial saving of time 
and labor. 


The Housatonic Machine 
INTERNATIONAL & Tool Co. 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
Manufacturers of the 


A Unit o J NHATTAN COMPANY 
nit of THE MANHATTAN COMPANY y R” 


31 Pine Street New York Insulating, Tubing, Cutting and Rubber Straining 
Machines 
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N Akron mechanical goods manufac- 

turer ordered a battery of these four 
opening 30 by 30 presses of all steel con- 
struction with overhead hydraulic lift for 
double tables. 


AVE you received your copy of the 

new ‘Adamson Machine Company 

- — catalog carrying illustrations and descrip- 
tT | Bl tive literature about the complete Adamson 


line? If not, write now. 


uo 





~ In Record Time 


se is an essential requisite in 
successful equipment manufac- 
ture along with high grade work- 
manship and quality materials. 

Adamson engineers were put to a 
speed test when they were recently 
called in by one of Akron’s largest 
mechanical rubber goods manufac- 
turers to design the special type 
hydraulic press illustrated herewith. 

The press was designed, proven, 


and turned out complete in the 
Adamson shops; -castings and all, in 
rapid-fire order. A battery of four 
of these presses is now doing a 
record job each day on its operation. 

The press shown has four open- 
ings, is of all steel construction and 
features an overhead hydraulic lift 
for the presses’ double tables. The 
platens are of drilled steel and the 
size 30 by 30 inches. 


ENGINEERS — MACHINISTS — IRON AND STEEL FOUNDERS 


Th? AY DAM SON 


COMPANY 


OHIO 


MACHINE 


AKRON 
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BLACK ROCK EQUIPMENT 


PRINTERS RUBBER ROLL GRINDER 


ee BRAKE LINING CALENDER 
rubber equipment designed 
to save labor and reduce cost. eterna ae 
, RUBBER 
heels stingers CRUDE STOCK CUTTER 
over your mechanical prob- 
| RUBBER BAND CUTTER 


lems without obligation and 
if our standard machines are 


PACKING CALENDER 





























not suitable we are prepared JAR RING CUTTER 
to design and build special WASHER CUTTER 
me. TREAD CUTTER 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


RUBBER CUTTING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. 


175 OSBORNE STREET Mid West Representative BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Cc. 0. KONRAD, 404, UNITED BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 














ENGINEERS ee FOUNDERS mee MACHINISTS 


Manufacturers of 


Fabric Coating Machines (Spreaders) 
Doublers and Rubber Cement Churns 


Power Transmission 
Machinery 














s aoe SPREADER 
TT 6—200 GALLON CHURNS 
Sar eaee OF — Sizes 48” to 84” width 


Any Length Desired 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Perhaps this Laboratory Folds a eSecret 
FOR REDUCING YOUR COSTS 


TT ) the maker of rubber goods, as 
an individual manufacturer, we 
are glad to offer the same laboratory 
service we have offered to the indus- 
try in general. 

In Philadelphia Rubber Works lab- 
oratories more than 39,000 distinct 


experiments have been made. Most 
of these were made for improving the 
quality of reclaim—and its uniform- 
ity. Reclaim today is a different 
product from the reclaim of a few 
years ago. This is true to such an 
extent, it has been found to be actu- 

















Akron laboratories. 














Photo shows a view of one room in the Philadelphia 
Complete laboratories are main- 
tained both in Akron, Ohio, and Oaks, Pennsylvania, 











PHILADELPHIA 
Reclaimed Rubber 


ally the best material for some pur- 
poses. These experiments have bene- 
fited not only ourselves but also users 
of reclaim; we are indeed proud of 
our contribution to the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Some of our experiments, however, 
were carried on to solve problems of 
particular customers — problems of 
adapting their processes to the use of 
reclaim —of overcoming manufac- 
turing difficulties, improving prod- 
ucts, lowering costs. These have been 
so extensive that the answers to many 
common questions are already on file. 

Have you a problem which Phila- 
delphia reclaim or Philadelphia labor- 
atories might help solve? Why not 
write to us? 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Company, Akron, Ohio. New York, 
52 Vanderbilt European 
agents: Wm. Somerville Sons Rub- 


Avenue. 


ber Company, Ltd., Aldwych House, 
London, England. Works and labor- 
Akron, Ohio, and Oaks, 
Pennsylvania. 


atories at 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 





Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 





Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















Let Core Specialists 
Take Care of Your 


Core Requirements 


India Type — Cast Iron or 
Lightweight 


Ring Type—Cast Iron or 
Lightweight 





9.75—20” 
Write for prices and full details 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Yhe 
BRIDGWATER 


MACHINE COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


License d by India Mch. & Rubber Mold Co. 
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No. 5 Rubber Straining Machine. 5000 pounds of reclaim per hour. 


ROYLE 
TUBING AND STRAINING 
MACHINES 


Made in many sizes and types to meet every 
requirement of the plant or laboratory. 


Royle machines are known for high production 
and long life. 


We suggest you talk with our engineers before 
placing equipment orders. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 





No. 1% Tuber for expe- 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. Ss. A. rimental or productive 


work. 


Makers of Royle Hose Looms for fire, gasoline, and similar hose 
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Cooling Water 
for high speed 
Rubber Production 





The Carrier Centrifugal Refrigeration 
Unit, illustrated above, offers the most 
logical and efficient means for artificially 
cooling water. This is a safe, simple, 
automatic machine, occupying less than 
one-fourth the space required by any 
other system. The refrigerant is “Car- 
rene’ —a_ stable, harmless, inoffensive 
liquid. Write for full details. 





Rubber Drying 
by the 


Hunter Process 


The successful drying of 
Rubber is essentially a prob- 
lem of humidity control. The 
patented Hunter Process is 
used exclusively in Carrier 
Dryers. Carrier automatically 
controlled Dryers reduce time, 
space and milling costs. 


State your problems. 
Ask for Bulletin RJ 


te 


ae 


Air Conditioning 
Humidification 


Dehumidification 


Carrier Equipment for air con- 
ditioning is available for the 
creation and automatic control 
of Temperature, Humidity and 
Air Circulation within Dipping 
Rooms, Testing Laboratories, 
Tire Building Rooms and Vul- 
canizing Ovens. 


Request a visit from ow 
engineers. 


(rrier Fngineering Grporation 


Offices and Laboratories 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Philadelphia 
Detroit Washington 


Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Dallas Los Angeles 




















Specialists in metal 
bending, we are equip- 
ped to help you wher- 
ever curved tubing is re- 
quired. 


THERE IS NO 
COST ON CIRCULAR MANDRELS 


MAINTENANCE 


In the manufacture of round inner tubes, equipment cost 
and maintenance is an important item. With circular 
mandrels this cost is eliminated. There is no interruption of 
production, to adjust and repair equipment, and no replace- 


ment cost. 


The circular mandrel tube fits the casing without stretch- 
ing, does not wrinkle, and the valve stem is always straight 


and in the right place. 


Make your round tubes in the economical way over cir- 


cular mandrels. 


We also make calender and liner Shells particu- 
larly designed for hard service and rough usage. 


THE CLYDE E. LOWE CO. 


2976 EAST Slst ST. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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A HAIR'S BREADTH 
BUT OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


In the manufacture of Carbon Black, the natural gas flame is allowed to impinge on a cooled 
surface. The quality of Black varies with the distance of burners from this surface. There is an 
‘optimum position’. The slightest deviation from this optimum position means a Black coarser, 
grayer, or with less reinforcing action. Briefly, a Black unsuitable for the purpose for which it was 
designed. The distance which produces the highest quality rarely, if ever, produces the highest 
yield. The United Carbon Company places the burners at the optimum position, sacrificing a pos- 
sible increased yield, to insure the highest quality. The burners are carefully adjusted, ‘Tigidly 
bolted in place and speeteilinlliy inspected. It is impossible for them to move more 
than one one-hundredth of an inch. This precision, exercised at every point in our 
ee, enables us to offer you exceptional quality and unexcelled uniformity. 





United Carbon Company: 614 New York Central Building, New York Ci ity; ; 844 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; 308 Akron Savings and Loan Bldg., Akron, O.; 149 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Call. In Canada: Canadian Industries Ltd., Sterling Tower Bldg., Toronto 2, Canada. 
In England: Chance & Hunt, 5-7 St. Helens Place, London; United Oil & Natural Gas Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Manchester. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


For maximum wear in your tire treads we recommend Kosmos. This high 
grade black has achieved an enviable reputation. The high unvarying 
standard of this Black justifies its general acceptance throughout the trade. 
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\V4 have shown exactly how different types 


can be combined and what results can be 
obtained by various combinations. 


ROBERTSON WILL Robertson can also offer you hydro-carbons 


of guaranteed unvarying uniformity. Every 


DEVELOP A HYDRO- batch will be exactly like every other batch 


made to your specification. 


CARBON EXP RESSLY TO Robertson hydro-carbons can be so specified 
FIT YOUR COMPOUND that the maximum tensile strength, ease of 
workability, elasticity, etc., can be obtained, 
with consequent lowering of production 
costs. Robertson hydro-carbons analyse 
Robertson chemists, working for years with 99.5% pure. 
a wider range of asphaltic bases than prob- 
ably any other organization in the country, 
are able to alter the characteristics of 
Robertson Hydro - Carbons to fit your H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
specific requirements. 


You do not have to fit your formule to the 
hydro-carbon; we can provide a hydro-car- R BERTS N 
bon to suit your formule. 


The Robertson chemists are not limited to HYDRO-CARBONS 


any one or two sources of crude. They 
have at their command supplies of every “a : 
type known in this country and abroad. «mol GI) wv 
Years of continuous laboratory experiments Y 


Samples on request. 


BUILDING SERVICE 














Acushnet Process Company 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 








bee market high grade friction reclaimed, 


and reclaim tire frictions for the trade 

















ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 





rut | Specialists in Molded Soft Rubber Articles, | +> 
wanx | Rubber Soles, Heels and Mechanical Specialties. | .... 











Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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RUBBER 
RECLAIMERS 


SINCE 1868 

















Still Supreme in 
Quality and Service 




















EF. HH. Crapp RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASS. 





211 CONGRESS STREET 
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ROBERTSON 
LEAD PRESSES 


i] 
ROBERTSON | 
fc x 





























LEAD ENCASING PRESSES 


for Electrical Cables and Rubber Hose 


HYDRAULIC PRESSURE PUMPS 


EXTRUSION PRESSES 


for Lead Pipe and Non-Ferrous Alloys 


Hydraulic Engineering Problems Given 
Special Attention 


John Robertson Co., Inc. 


131 WATER STREET BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


| 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


STANDARD 
TO THE RUBBER TRADE 
FOR 22 YEARS 


ALUMINUM FLAKE | 


HAS 
—Low specific gravity 
—Extreme fineness 
—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 
—Absolute uniformity and purity 


Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CoO. 
Agents AKRON, OHIO 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N. Y. 


Schofield-Donald, Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. - - - Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - - - London, England 


“There is only one Aluminum Flake—we make it” 

































The Mark of Fine Rubber Goods 


Druggists’ Sundries Play Balls 
Adhesive Plaster Combs 
Sporting Goods Bath Caps 
Surgeons’ Gloves Tubing 












Industrial Gloves Nipples ox 
Household Gloves Tape es 
\@s>. 

SPECIAL GOODS TO ORDER 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. [3% 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. as 

Makers of Fine Rubber Goods since 1877 ee 
ey 


Se nicuns Nina NIE NS ANNs Nines 
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SOUTHWARK 
SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 
EQUIPMENT 








Routine and production methods vary in 
different plants to such an extent that no 
standard hydraulic machine will suit every 
manufacturer's requirements. 


Nearly all Southwark Hydraulic Equip- 
ment is designed especially for the work 
on which it is to be used. This is one 
reason why the largest and best known 
plants specify Southwark MHydraulic 
Equipment. 


The long experience Southwark Engineers 
have had in designing machinery for 
special purposes or in modifying and 





Southwark Hydraulic Rubber Shear adapting existing apparatus to the work 
at hand, is available to you. Let us 
The Hydraulic Guillotine Shear illustrated know what your problems are. 


above cuts rubber bales of all grades— 
Automatic feed and hold down—Fast and 
Efficient. 


ESTABLISHED IN 


Builders of 1 836 


{FORGED STEEL TIRE MOLDS 
ROLLED STEEL STEAM PLATENS 








MULTIPLE STEAM PLATEN 
PRESSES for MOLDED RUBBER SOUTHWARK 
PRODUCTS Foun ADE oO 
q “HYLO” PUMPING UNITS 408 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO AKRON 
Send for Catalog Fisher Building United Building 





eee 
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The Bolton Vertical Bias Cutter 


Accuracy with Speed 


Cuts Cord or Flat Woven Fabrics with equal ease and precision. 


Cutting Range—!” strips to about 60” bias blocks, on any angle from the 
horizontal to 45 degrees. 
In use in tire and rubber plants throughout the world 


15 Park Row 


SPADONE MACHINE CO., Inc. nce mts y. OH 


Foreign Representative Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 














ACME 


Stands for the best in quality and workmanship 
It implies progress and constant striving after improvement 
It fully describes the product of 


The Acme Rubber Mfg. Company, Trenton, N. J. 











LARGEST MAKERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS IN THE WORLD 





The Bull Dog for more 
has stood than 
for quality fifty years 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Works: Cambridge, Mass. Postal Address, Box 5077, Boston, Mass. 











WOVEN STEEL HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of | ong Length Molded Hose 


On Reels of Approximately 500 Feet for Air and Water 





ARMORED OR PLAIN LOCOMOTIVE SQUIRT HOSE COMPLETE WITH FITTINGS 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Automobile Brake Lining 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
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ANACONDA | 
ZINC OXIDES 


made from 


ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Now Ho). dB + % pure 


ANACONDA ZINC OXIDES, always super-pure products of uni- 








form fineness and unvarying quality, have been further 
improved by the new standard of purity of Anaconda Electrolytic 
Zinc. The quality of Anaconda Zine Oxides is safeguarded 
through complete control, by the world’s largest producer of 
zinc, of every operation in their production from mine to 
finished product. Supplied in five grades—White Seal, Green 
Seal and Red Seal (French Process), Selected and Lead Free. 


Samples for laboratory testing purposes gladly sent upon request. 


aN 
ANnace 

from mifié to éc 
Be Z \t SY 





ANACONDA ZINC OXIDE DEPT. OF I. L. R. Co. 


District Office: General Office: New York Office: 
AKRON, OHIO EAST CHICAGO, IND. 25 BROADWAY 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Wo 
bo 


I 











Mor A 
UBBER Co. 


i RS a 


HARD 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 
IN EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE 





Trenton N.J. 
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NO ROYALTY NO FEES 





Collection in a Rubber Factory for Benzene Recovery (Sta 
Italiana Bergougnan, Torino) 


Recovery of all solvents 
Absorption Bleaching 


DRYING OF AIR AND OF GASES 
BY THE ACTIVATED CARBON 


“ACTICARBONE’ 


PROCESSES PATENTED FRANCE, ABROAD. 
MAXIMUM YIELD ECONOMY SAFETY 





Ste de RECHERCHES et d’EXPLOITATIONS 
PETROLIFERES 


11 Bis Av., Victor Hugo, Paris (XVI¢), France 


FACTORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ACTIVE 
CARBON AT VAUX (AIN) FRANCE 
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ADAMS DENSIMETER 


A shop instrument for determining the density 
of rubber in accordance with a standard scale. 
This is a rugged scientific instrument designed 
for use in the 
mill as well as 
in the labora- 
tory, and al- 
though it was 
primarily de- 
signed for test- 
ing rubber rolls, 

it may be used 
for testing any 
other rubber ar- 
ticles. It is 
suitable for test- 
ing rubber rolls 
in place in the 
machine in 
which they are 
used. 

The DENSI- 
METER is the 
product of skilled : 
precision instru- 4 
ment makers. It is carefully made and adjusted. 

The value of the DENSIMETER will be ap- 
preciated when it is noted that its reading multi- 
plied by two gives the plasticity as shown by the 
age PLASTOMETER. Send for Bulletin 

o. 124. 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 
The Rubber Roll Makers 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts 
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HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


For the Rubber Industry 


18 eee ae 
; 


¥ x 
ll, a ee 
| 








TIRE HEATER PRESS a 


STANDARD TYPE 


We build a complete line of up-to-date 
hydraulic equipment for the manufacture 
of rubber tires and mechanical rubber 
goods. 


Our experience, extending over a long 
period of years together with our excellent 
shop facilities also enable us to design and 
build hydraulic machinery for any special 
requirement. 











TWO OPENING STEAM-PLATEN 
PRESS Catalogue mailed upon request. 








_& OPERATING ESTABLISHED 1803 
VALVES 


tei RQ D WOOD & C 0 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SINGLE OPENING 
STEAM-PLATEN PRESS 


y 





DIE CHILLING PRESS 





TIRE FORCING PRESS 





CAST IRON 
PIPE,HYDRANTS 
AND 
“VALVES 
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Apparatus for the Rubber Factory Laboratory 


Efficiency of Manufacturing Depends on 
Satisfactory Laboratory Equipment 





RUBBER BUFFING MACHINE 


This machine grinds rubber samples, for textile 
strength test, to an absolutely uniform thickness, 


Bierer-Davis Aging Apparatus: 8 
For oxygenaging of com- 
pounded rubber samples. 

Rubber Buffing Machine: For 
preparing tensile strength rub- 
ber samples of uniform thick- 














RUBBER OXYGEN ness. 

AGING BOMB Emerson Fuel Calorimeter: In- 
LARGE EMERSON WATER BATH dispensable adjunct to the 
With Two Bierer-Davis Aging Bombs — for checking fuel 

values. 
EMERSON APPARATUS CO. | ®2ez: t32%,,Contonine 
© Ovens: Used in conjunction 
175 TREMONT STREET MELROSE, MASS. with breaking tests of fabrics. 

















Thermo =f 


a name that stands 
| for quality in 
BRAKE LININGS | 
UNIVERSAL JOINT DISCS 

RADIATOR HOSE 
CLUTCH RINGS & FACINGS | 
TRANSMISSION LININGS | | 
CONVEYOR ELEVATOR and 
TRANSMISSION BELTING | 
OIL and SUCTION HOSE 


AIR and SAND BLAST HOSE ®e . * Qo UALITY 
STEAM and WATER HOSE %\ = SeER SULPHUR 
. pal SG eeNe et 


OXYGEN and ACETYLENE 





Px: 


HOSE A oo 
CREAMERY HOSE fio brand of Sulphur is carefully prepared to meet 
the strictest specifications. Quality is assured . . . for 


ASBESTOS SHEET PACKING PIONEER is air floated . . . and bolted through silk. 
RED SHEET PACKING PIONEER QUALITY SULPHUR is produced and 

shipped from St. Louis. The nearby location contrib- 
utes to the competent service which is characterized by 
prompt deliveries. Ask us to quote. 


Send for Catalog it | ‘LO SUI Pp 
THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY | ST LOUS | ULF BUR 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. Primm & Vuican Sts., St. Louis, Missouri 
Sole Selling Agents: WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc. 
Snare : New York, 251 Front St. Chicago Cleveland 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THE BEST 


| 
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The Migher the Pressure. the Tighter the Valves 


EADING manufacturers of rubber, bakelite, tobacco, steel. 
lp fibre and leather products, and molded parts of all forms 
use Yarway-Caskey Hydraulic Valves. The reason is that the 
higher the pressure, the tighter these Valves become, because 
of special construction and packing features which eliminate all 
stufing boxes and cup leathers. These features have proven 
their merit through twenty years of successful use. 

In the illustration below, parts marked “A” are extra long, 
special, soft bronze sealing seat Every time the Valve 
operates, it re-grinds the se ~aling bushings to ‘the surface of the 
plug. The sealing bushing is held tight against the plug by the 
spring “D”, held in place by retaining nut “E”. Washers “C” are 
made of high-grade hydraulic extra-filled leather. Pressure is 
admitted behind these washers through holes “F”. Therefore 
the higher the pressure, the tighter the Valve is packed. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
i 7602-20 Queen Street, Philadelphia 






Send for Bulletin H-2-C 
describing the complete 
line of Yarway-Caskey 
Straightway,three-way 
and four-way Valves 
for all pressures up 
to 5,000 Ibs. 


HY 





K PATEN 
—e a No. 2—1033—Three-way Screwed End Yarway-Caskey 
Hydraulic Valve for 500 Ibs. to 1500 Ibs. pressure. 














“DURO” BRAND 


GUAYULE RUBBER 








Washed and dry, ready fgr compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with Plantation 
Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


Continental Rubber Company of New York 


1775 Broadway 33 $3 33 33 33 33 NEW YORK 





























TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 





BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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On-time Deliveries 


You can depend upon 
our delivery promises. 
They are carefully made 
and lived up to rigidly. 








Accuracy—and Careful 
Attention to Details! 


It is essential in mold work that every 
specification be correctly carried out. 


You have the assurance of such service 
in placing your work with us. We guar- 
antee accuracy and careful attention to 
every detail. 

Our large plant and equipment enables 
us to give prompt service on volume 
orders. We are not too large, however, 
to prevent our giving close personal 
attention to each order, large or small. 


Our men are accustomed to work for 
the leading tire makers, whose require- 
ments are most exacting. 


May we quote on your work? 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
E. Exchange at Annadale—Akron, Ohio 
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Administration Building— Cleveland 


TESTED IN THE 


LABORATORY OF TIME 


When you buy Harshaw quality chemicals 
you have the advantage of dealing with an 
organization that has successfully stood the 
test of thirty-eight years. It is old enough to 
be dependable, large enough to give you good 
service, progressive enough to build new plants 


and to keep abreast of new developments. 


Manufacturing plants and laboratories at 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Elyria; our own 
administration building in Cleveland; and 
warehouse stocks at central points have been 


developed to serve you. 





BETTER CARBON BLACK 


Careful tests in a rubber engineering laboratory show 
that Harshaw’s mew Carbon Black No. 20 satisfies 
the requirements of three of the largest rubber 


; manufacturers, and is even superior to many of 








their specifications. 


Produced under laboratory control, by men having 
twenty-five years’ experience in manufacturing high 
grade carbon blacks, it is admirably suited to the 


rubber industry. 


Ask for samples, further information and prices. 


The Harshaw Chemical Company 
“The Chemical Department Store to Industry” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
Stocks at; Philadelphia, Akron, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Factories at: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Elyria 
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LINEAR 





Packing Specialization means much to you—Linear 
Packings are uniform in quality and appearance, and 
packed and shipped so as to reach you in good condi- 
tion. They will give your customers satisfactory 
service and bring you repeat orders. 

Send us your orders and inquiries. We are the largest 
manufacturer in the country making Packings exclu- 
sively for resale. All Standard Items shipped from 
stock in 24 hours. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


L INEA R 
L neat Packing & Rubber Co.tne 


PISTON AND SHEET PACKINGS 
State Road and Levick Street 


“PHILADELPHIA 


—Packing Specialists 


for over 30 Years! 




















HARSHAW CHEMICALS 






























HIGHEST QUALITY \ 
THE STAMFORD FACTICE 
* STAMFORD & 


WS 











Five Functions 
of Factice 


(1)—Increases speed and exactness to each ma- 
chinery process in the manufacture of rub- 
ber articles. 


(2)—Gives that “Velvet” feel to rubber. 


(3)—Makes easier removal of molded rubber 
product from molds. 


(4)—Produces pliability to rubber stocks. 
(5)—Assists in ageing of rubber articles. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 
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The TAINTOR Brands of 
WHITING 


Made from IMPORTED CHALK 


and 


PARIS WHITE 


Made from GENUINE ENGLISH CLIFFSTONE 


EVERY POUND WATER 
FLOATED 


Uniformity of color and fineness insured 
by a water grinding and floating process 





MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. A. BY 
THIS COMPANY FOR OVER 35 YEARS 





THE TAINTOR COMPANY 


BAYONNE NEW JERSEY 
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Steel MOLDS 


The making of MOLDS is one of our special lines 
which we have developed from years of experience. 








Specialists on Heel and Sole Molds and those intricate 


Molds. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 
We have had more than eighty years of experience in 


MOLD MAKING. 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfs. Company 









for Mechanical Rubber Goods 


There is no MOLD 
too difficult for us 
to make. 
We are equip- 
ped to engrave 
faney medal- 
lion plugs of 
all kinds. 
“Quality and 
Service” 
is our motto. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A 























NEW YORK 


Our upwards of thirty-five years of practical, 
constructive manufacturing experience are at 
your service. 


N. B. O. 


Original Black Sheet 


were our only achievement of note during the 
time we might feel satisfied, but all our lines 
of Sheet and Rod Packings, Hose, Belting, 
Matting, Tubing, Pump Valves, etc., are as 
firmly established in reputation as the best 
and most dependable. 


We have long since earned the reputation as 
being EXPERTS in the mechanical line. 


HOME RUBBER CO. 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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Use GASTEX CARBON for 
Insulated Wire Jacket Stocks 
MARK 
GASTEX can be used with all commercial 
accelerators without retarding 
| the rate of cure. 


GASTEX stocks age well. GASTEX stocks resist the action of oil. 


GASTEX mixes very uniformly. GASTEX stocks have good abrasion 


resistance. 


GASTEX stocks tube smoothly. GASTEX stocks are very resilient and 


consequently resist cutting action. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample. 


General Atlas Carbon Company 
60 Wall St. New York City 


(Owned and Controlled by Henry L. Doherty & Co.) 


American Representatives Export Agents 








Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer Cookson Produce & Chemical Co. 














New York — Akron — Chicago Trinity Square, London, England 
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Hydraulic Presses 
Are Built In All Sizes 


_The press shown here has four 
‘rams developing 1200 lbs. 
square inch on 60" x 60" rolled 
steel steam platens. 


Erie Foundry Company 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


per 























PROPER EQUIPMENT GIVES PROPER RESULTS 





Industry Turns to Economic 
For Special Steel Equipment For 
Storage and Handling of Materials 






Shelves Empty Held Up 
at Each End by Springs 


~~ 





Shelf Down Ready For 
Loading 


« ae’ 





12” Stationary 
Wheels, 7” Eco- 
nomic Double Ball 
Bearing Casters, 
Sheet Metal Shelves 


OR ORE EERE | 


Economic Cooling and 
Storage Truck 


A new methed of systematically handling rubber stocks 
as taken from the mills. Green inner tubes, tire treads, 
etc. Operates within its own space. One man operation. 
Rapid loading and unloading. Self contained unit. 


Designers and Builders of Special Equipment to 
Suit Your Requirements. Our 25 Years of 
Experience Is at Your Service for the Asking. 


ECONOMIC STEEL RACK 
EVERETT - - - . 2 ‘ 
Send for our catalogue 


Co. 


MASS. 











FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


OMPANY INC. 
234 North Cliff Street, Ansonia, Conn. 





Accumulators, Hydraulic 
Air Brake Hose Machines 
Aprons for Mixing Mills 
Banbury Internal Mixers 
Belt Making Machines 
Bias Cutting Machines 
Calenders for all purposes 
Calender Guides 
Calender Roll Screw 
Down (Motor-Driven) 
Clutches, Coil, Friction 
and Pneumatic 
Cooling Drums 
Crackers 
Doubling Drums 
Drives 


Dust Grinders for Hard 
Rubber 
Experimental Machinery 





RUBBER MACHINERY 


See CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOGUE or write direct for 
complete data. 


Hose Making Machinery 
for Wrapped Hose and 
C. I. Tubing 

Mills for Mixing, Grind- 
ing, Warming, and 
Sheeting 

Mixers (Internal) 

Piping Cutters 

Plantation Washers 

Presses—Cam, Hand 
Screw, Hydraulic 

Refiners 

Roll Grinders 

Safety Brakes 

Spreaders 

Steam Tables 

Straining Machines 

Tin Rolling Mills 

Tubing Machines 

Varnishing Machinery 

Washers—2, 3, and 4-roll 
and Tank Type. 





NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 
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Z-88-P is Z-88 Powder, an improved accelerator 
which you will find more convenient and 
easier to handle. The same quantities are 
used as our regular Z-88. 


Protected by the following patents :— 


U. S. Patent. 1,656,834 Canada .... 288,484 
England .... 287,001 France ..... 648,239 
Australia ... 11,590/28 Italy ....... 258,596 


Germany—Patent pending. 


There is no advance in price for Z-88-P. Order 
a trial quantity now. 


‘She 
RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CO. 


Offices and Laboratories A Divieli ot Manufacturing Plant 
Akron, Ohio Monsanto Chemical Works Nitro, W. Va. 
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TITANOX-C 


(Calcium Base) 
insures lasting 
WHITENESS 


inl 


white wall 
TIRES 


OTORISTS are now 
demanding tires with 
clear, enduring white side 
walls. TITANOX-C is the 
ideal pigment for their 
production...The tinting 
strength of TITANOX-C is from 
150% to 250% greater than that 
of the other generally used 
opaque white pigments. The 
moderate amount of this pig- 
ment required to produce the 
desired whiteness means real 
economy. 

In addition, TITANOX-C is 
chemically stable and inert. It 
is unusually resistant to dis- 
coloration resulting from the 
chemical reactions which take 
place in vulcanization,whether 
by steam, dry or vapor cures. 

Rubber manufacturers are 
turning more and more to this 
remarkable pigment for every 
type of white and bright tinted 
rubber stocks. 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INc. 
Manufacturers of 

TITANOX-B (Barium Base) TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) 
PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 

60 John St., New York,N.Y. Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘oast Distributors: National Leap Co. oF CALIFORNIA 
2240—24th Street, San Francisco 
Canadian Distributors: Witson, Paterson, GIFFORD, LTp. 
101 Murray Street, Montreal 132 St. Helen's Avenue, Toronto 
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WATSON -STILLMAN 
LEAD PRESSES 














are being used extensively for Lead Jacket 
Method of Hose Vulcanizing and also for cover- 
ing electric cables with lead casings. 


We also build heating and chilling presses, pumps, ac- 
cumulators, valves, piping, packings, etc. In fact every- 
thing necessary to the equipment of an hydraulic press 
installation. 





Before making a purchase of hydraulic equip- 
ment of any kind it will pay you to get in touch 
with us and see what we have to offer. 











Write for Catalogs 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


Engineers and Builders of Hydraulic Machinery 
20 Carlisle St., New York 


Chicago, 228 N. LaSalle St. Houston, Union Nat'l. Richmond, 1039 Mutual 
Cleveland, Penton Bldg. Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Forsyth Bldg. St. Louis, 705 Olive St. Philadelphia, Widener 


Birmingham, 321 Brown Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
Marx Bldg. Bldg. Detroit, 6565 Russell St. 
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PEQUANOC RUBBER Co. 


TELEPHONE 400 BUTLER MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


CABLE ADDRESS 
““PEQUANOC '’BUTLERNJ 
ABC CODE 4TH & 5TH EDITIONS 


Dear Mr. Advertising Editor: 


oa 


So you want our advertisin' matter for September? Ain't 
dat sumpin! 


First, before we took pen in hand to answer, we read what 
the other fellow was sayin', and don't it sound pretty! One 
Says he's more reliable than anybody ever could or can be, 
another says he’s so old at the business he can't count back far 
"nough, and another broadcasts as how he can make you prosperous 
if you will just turn over the runnin' of your factory to his 
laboratory. Um! um! 


And, here's another as seys how he invented the word 
‘*Quality''; still another asserts that 10,000 lbs. tensile 
don’t mean a thing in his young life. Seems as though all the 
nice advertisin' words was used up. 


We've been livin’ in Butler thirty years come Sunday, workin’ 
on this and that, goin’ hither and yon makin' a few friends, 
turnin' out some pretty gvod stocks and addin' a new one now an' 
agin, payin’ our bills reg'lar, and when a body comes to see us 
all hot and bothered about his troubles, why we just get our 
legs under a table friendly like and usually he goes home 
feelin’ better and that things will come out all right. 


Please count us out of this struggle for advertisin' 
supremacy, and just say we got a post office and a telephone, 
and now’s a gocd time to buy reclaim at low prices - an' it’sa 


sin an' a shame how low they be. 
i wan Chief. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 


YOurSs:, 
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THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INc. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Executive Offices and Factories, PASSAIC, N. J. 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis - 








VA 















CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


M ; for cleaning goods to be 
Brushing Machines, 2. oe eee eel 
goods in connection with starch; or for cleaning cotton liners 
of soapstone, talc, etc.; Starching Attachments; Mill Sewing 
Machines, for stitching the ends of pieces together; Measuring 
Rolls and Dials; Rolling Machines; Inspecting Machines; Guide 
Frames; Machine Brushes of all kinds, etc. 


HEATH PATENT VERTICAL BRUSHES The building of textile machinery for handling all varieties 
With Calender Rolling Machine of cotton and other fabrics is our specialty. 

















SPErCEAEL SOFREFNEFRS 


—Better Working Properties Before Cure 
—Improved Vulcanized Quality 
—Lower Raw Materials Cost 


TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


ag F. ~~. MYERS Co. 238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. simian dc ae co. 
Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 289 North Willow St. 

















Warehouse Deliveries from All Agencies 
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Stocks Carried in Free Samples and Analysis 
Hoboken, N. J. Furnished on Request 


ANY QUALITY, 
QUANTITY or MESH 














Manufactured by 


James Ferguson & Sons, Ltd. 





Sole Agent for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 


HERMANN WEBER 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 


FOUNDED 1846 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


91-93 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON - - + 20-24 East Street PHILADELPHIA, 821-823 Arch Street ST. LOUIS - 218 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO, 124-126 West Lake Street PITTSBURGH - - 420 First Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, 519 Mission Street 


Test Special Transmission Belting Cobbs Piston Packing 

Beltpaco Raw Edge Belting Indestructible White Sheet Packing 
Indestructible Conveyor Belting Rubber Tile Flooring 

Inspiration Elevator Belting Vulcanite Grinding Wheels 
Indestructible Hose Rubber Tubing 

Magic Hose Perforated Mats and Matting 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF MOLDED GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


























Indestructible Light Weight 
Steel Tire Building Core 


Operated by a 


NEW STYLE INDIA CHUCK 


ANY SIZE 


—Also— 


A NEW DRUM 
for 
ANY SIZE OR TYPE 
FLAT BUILT TIRE 


al 


Send for Prices on Your 


Specifications 10.50—20 Size 


The India Machine and Rubber Mold Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
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ELECTRO-DRAULIC 


 —_— | 


| | i" 





ga gas eal o E-2—MODEL 100 


TERKELSEN ELECTRO-DRAULIC RUBBER 


PRESS 
NE 6h ok as URN eRe 100 tons 
a, EES Ee rer eee re 24” x 24” 
oo ee ae ae Serer 16” 
Daylight opening—3-opening ...... 6” 


PRESS 


Tus PRESS has been developed for the 
most efficient molding of Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods—a complete self-contained unit, 
not requiring any expensive accessories of 
any kind. 


AN INSTALLATION MEANS 
DEFINITE SAVINGS 


No power consumption during curing 
period—a saving of 40% to 60%. 


Constant operation, elimination of shut- 
downs—a saving of 50% to 80% in maintain- 
ance and an increase of 5% to 10% in 
operating hours. 

A decided saving in steam consumption 
because of less radiation of heat. 

Eliminates necessity of pumps, accumu- 
lators, expensive valves and high pressure 
pipe lines. 

Eliminates all leaks, assuring a clean, 
wholesome plant to work in. 

Uniform, constant pressure at all times 
assures a quality product and means a savy- 
ing in materials and reduces rejections to a 
minimum. 


SAVES ITS OWN COST IN 
OPERATING ECONOMY 
Submit your specifications to us and we 


will be pleased to quote you prices and send 
complete information. 





Greater Tonnages 
Larger Platens 
More Openings 


Readily Furnished 


TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


328 A STREET 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Foreign Representatives 


FRANCIS PAISLEY, 76, Maryon Rd., London, S.E.7, 


England 


AMERICAN INSULATING & MACHINERY CO., 8, Rue Auguste Chabrieres, Paris (XVe), France 


ERNST ROSENBERG & CO., Genthiner Str., 38, Berlin, 


Germany 
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is still supreme 


IX years ago, Huber upset all existing car- 
S bon black standards of freedom from grit 
by the introduction of the air principle of grit 
separation. Gradually the rest of the industry 
has followed in abandoning the old-fashioned 
pan-bolters, with erosive brush action. 


**Aerflotation’’, by Huber, has progressed 
steadily. The high speed centrifugal air-bolter, 
now in general use, is no longer sufficient by 
itself to safeguard the leadership of ‘‘Aerfloted”’ 
black. 


The Huber refining system now utilizes 
three such bolters, in series, instead of a 
single one. The results are almost in direct 
proportion :—Aerfloted Arrow Black averages 
only 1% the grit content of the ordinary carbon 
black on the market. Test it yourself on 100 
mesh screen. 


A foreign particle in carbon black may mean 
a weak spot in a tire tread. Play safe with 
Aerfioted Arrow Black! 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 





